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Prologue: First Impressions 


“Please fasten your seat belts! We are now circling Moscow’s 
Sheremetyevo airport, preparing to land!” 

As you follow instructions, your excitement and expectancy 
mount. Until a few years ago, only diplomats and news correspond- 
ents were admitted to the Soviet Union. At that time, one writer 
even referred to Russia as an “alien planet,” and it was not a country 
which tourists chose to visit for pleasure. Since then, however, 
gradual changes have taken place, and perhaps before very long, 
direct commercial flights between the United States and the Soviet 
Union will be in operation. 

Today, Americans from many walks of life are going to the Soviet 
Union, eager to learn what Russia—the first country in the world 
to establish a Communist government—is really like. As a visitor, 
what might your first impressions of this mighty industrial and mili- 
tary power be? 

Though the city of Moscow spreads over almost twenty-five miles, 
you see no sign of it as you circle the landing field! Soviet authori- 
ties, you are told, keep the approach deliberately narrow so that 
their capital city cannot be seen from the air. After your arrival, 
you wonder, will your view of the entire country be similarly 
restricted? 

How will this strange country look? What are its people like? 
Will they greet you with hospitality—or hostility? Soon you will 
have answers to your questions. The wheels of your jet touch 
ground. You step out of the plane into the clear afternoon air, 
looking eagerly about you. 

One building, spare and functional, and a low shed are all you 
see. No spacious waiting rooms . . . no observation deck . . . no 
luxurious services for tourists. Weary travelers, seeking refreshment, 
stand at high round tables eating open-face sandwiches and sipping 
tea. You have arrived in the first “workers” state.” 

Months before your arrival, plans for your trip were made 
through Intourist, the Soviet government travel agency. A thirty-day 
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visit is the longest allowed to foreigners, and you have chosen from 
among a limited number of prearranged tours. You have received 
coupons with which to pay the cost of hotels, transportation, and 
four meals a day for your entire stay. Since all facilities are 
government-owned and price-fixed, the exact cost of your stay can 
be determined in advance. Soviet currency—rubles and kopeks— 
will be obtained after your arrival. Intourist has assigned an 
English-speaking guide to you for the length of your stay. Here 
she comes now, smiling her welcome, looking much like an 
American college student, except for her braided blonde hair. 
“Welcome to the Soviet Union,” she says. “I am Olga Petrovna.” 

Passing through customs is less complicated than you expect 
with Olga’s help. A simple customs declaration, a brief baggage 
examination, and then Olga whisks you past signs written in the 
strange Russian alphabet to a waiting taxi. 

Sheremetyevo Airport is more than fifteen miles from the center 
of Moscow. The long ride down an almost empty two-lane highway 
gives you your first view of the Russian countryside: forests of pine 
and birch . . . fields of grain and wild flowers. Olga’s eyes shine 
with pride as she sees your interest. White statues flash past, sym- 
bolic figures of Soviet peasants, factory workers, and students, gazing 
optimistically into a Communist future. 

On one side of the road you see what you take to be a religious 
shrine. “Oh, no,” says Olga, directing the driver to stop at the next 
one so you can see for yourself. It is not a religious image, but a 
statue of Lenin, Russia’s first Communist leader. Flowers at his feet, 
Lenin watches benignly over the Russian countryside. 

Now you are approaching Moscow . . . a few wooden houses . . . 
many with TV antennae ... most with gardens. Streetcar lines 
begin. Billboards announce the latest government slogans: 


CATCH UP WITH AND OVERTAKE THE UNITED STATES IN PER 
CAPITA PRODUCTION OF MEAT AND MILK 


WORKERS, FULFILL THE DIRECTIVES OF THE CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


GLORY TO THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE CAUSE OF 
LENINISM, THE FUTURE OF MANKIND! 
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“This city means a great deal to us,” Olga tells you. “It is the 
heart of our great Soviet Motherland.” You are touched by the 
emotion and sincerity of her tone. She is pleased when you remark 
that all of Moscow’s important streets are fantastically wide, remark- 
ably free of traffic, and amazingly clean! 

Sidewalks are crowded with pedestrians in European dress. Many 
carry paper-wrapped bundles or string shopping bags. With few 
private cars in the Soviet Union, traffic jams seem to be made of 
people rather than cars. Rarely do you see “typical” Russian peas- 
ants in boots and high-necked overblouses or old women in long 
skirts and shawls. 

So far you have seen little that is really colorful. Many Moscow 
buildings date from the turn of the century. Built before the Com- 
munist regime, they are in disrepair with flaking plaster and peeling 
woodwork. But Olga ignores them and points instead to vast new 
housing projects draped with long red banners proclaiming Glory 
to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union! and to a few ornate 
skyscrapers of twenty to thirty stories. 

“We are nearing the Kremlin,” Olga tells you, “the most ancient 
part of Moscow.” Red Square, formed by the red brick Kremlin 
wall, St. Basil’s Cathedral, the Historical Museum, and GUM 
department store, is large enough to be a parade ground. In Russian 
the root word for “red” and “beautiful” is the same, and both 
words describe this impressive square. The curious onion-shaped 
domes of St. Basil’s Cathedral (now a museum) are freshly painted 
and sparkle in the sun. Across Red Square, a solemn line of men, 
women, and children snakes toward a squat black, gray, and red 
building. They are waiting to view the embalmed body of Lenin, 
“the father of Russian communism,” which lies there in a glass- 
enclosed crypt. 

As your taxi proceeds, you notice stores. But Soviet stores are 
different from ours—they have no names. They are called simply 
“Food Store No. 12,” or “Furniture Store No. 2.” Glass-fronted 
arcades house GUM (the initials stand for State Department Store ), 
the largest of its kind in the Soviet Union. Even the ice-cream 
vendors wagon identifies it as belonging to the Moscow Retail 
Trust. Impersonal labels dramatize the fact that all business is 
owned and run by the Soviet government. Window displays are 
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unimaginative and window shopping in Russia is not the adventure 
it is for many people in Western countries. 

Your taxi stops at a hotel, and for the first time you find out 
where you will stay! As you check in, Olga says good-bye until the 
following morning. You stand alone in the vast lobby. A huge crystal 
chandelier casts dim light . . . the over-stuffed armchairs, identically 
upholstered in red or dark blue plush velvet, look uninviting. You 
are shown to your suite, spacious in size, but crowded with cumber- 
some, old-fashioned furniture and a grand piano. The piano is 
tuned, but the bathroom plumbing does not work! 

After you have unpacked, you go downstairs to the hotel’s barn- 
like dining room. There a small dance orchestra plays familiar tunes 
from American musicals. An unhurried waiter takes your order. 
As you wait, a Russian, who introduces himself as “Sergei,” asks to 
join you. He is eager to speak English and hear about the United 
States. But his questions surprise you. “Why did your government 
let you come? Did they buy you those fine clothes? Why does your 
government try to overthrow Castro? Why do you have so many 
unemployed? Why don’t you let your minorities wear national 
dress?” There is plenty of time to answer his questions, since meals 
are leisurely in the Soviet Union. 

Your dinner of thick soup, stringy meat, and piles of dark bread 
and potatoes is hardly a meal for weight-conscious Americans. After 
a dessert of stewed fruit and tea, Sergei suggests you visit the Gorki 
Park of Culture and Rest, a short distance away on the Metro— 
Moscow’s subway. There you see chandeliers .. . marble lobbies . . . 
statues . . . mosaic murals, steep and surprisingly fast escalators. 
The Metro looks more like a museum than a transport system. When 
you reach your station, Sergei nods good-bye wishing you a pleasant 
stay as you head for the park. 

You walk along tree-shaded paths and see deck chairs and 


benches . . . an open-air concert... a puppet show . . . swings and 
ladders, gymnastic equipment for young and old . . . a picturesque 
restaurant on a boat moored in the Moscow River . . . machinery 
exhibits . . . propaganda posters . . . graphs and charts of Soviet 
achievement . . . chess tables with solemn players. 


Newspapers posted on walls attract groups of interested Mus- 
covites; the news is also broadcast from loudspeakers hanging from 
lampposts. A huge poster caricatures Uncle Sam as a fat, cigar- 
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smoking capitalist, distastefully pushing away a bowl of Cuban 
sugar. “Too bitter,” he says. This comment on United States rela- 
tions with Cuba overlooks the fact that cigars, as well as sugar, 
were imported from Cubal 

Posters also concern domestic problems. One shows a shaggy- 
haired youth, dressed in a sloppy, gaudily-printed shirt, his arm 
around a girl. A caption in verse declares that public demonstra- 
tions of affection are unsuitable for Soviet citizens. Another poster 
reminds children to take good care of textbooks. 

With more questions than answers, you start back to your hotel 
and meet with still another surprise. Before you left New York, on 
the first lap of your journey, you had bought copies of Pravda and 
Tzvestia, Russia’s leading newspapers. But, not a single non- 
Communist newspaper can be bought in Moscow! This, indeed, 
is a country much different from your own. 

You have heard that there are sharp differences between Russian 
and American intellectual, artistic, political, and social values and 
that many things which Americans take for granted are unknown to 
Soviet citizens. From what you have already seen and heard, you 
know that here is a culture with values quite different from those 
of the United States. 

Questions crowd your mind. What is communism? Why did it 
come to Russia? How has it lasted so long? How does it affect the 
lives of the people who live under it? How can their spirit of 
competition with the United States, as expressed in their billboards, 
be explained? 

To answer these questions, you will want to know something 
about the history and geography of the Soviet Union; examine the 
ideology of communism; study the Soviet government and Com- 
munist Party; and see the Soviet people at school, at work, and 
at play. When you have done this, you will know what communism 
is and how it works. And you will be better able to evaluate the 
policies your government is following to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge to your democratic heritage. 
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There are at the present time two great nations 
in the world, which started from different points, 
but seem to tend toward the same end. I allude 
to the Russians and the Americans . . . The 
American relies on personal interest to accom- 
plish his ends and gives free scope to the un- 
guided strength and common sense of the peo- 
ple; the Russian centers all the authority of 
society in a single arm . . . The principal in- 
strument of the American is freedom; of the 
Russian, servitude. Their starting point is dif- 
ferent and their courses are not the same; yet 
each of them seems marked out by the will of 
Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
Democracy in America (1835) 
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, Background 


“The history of the world would undoubtedly have been consider- 
ably different, at least in details, had the gentle, rolling Ural 
Mountains which divide European and Asiatic Russia been a rug- 
ged, forbidding range like the Rockies or Himalayas,” says a modern 
historian. Certainly the history of Russia would have been different 
if the Urals and other features of that country’s vast expanse had 
not been what they were—and are. For centuries the fact that her 
foreign and military policy have been dictated by geographic con- 
siderations has had profound effects not only on Russia and her 
people, but also on the rest of the world. Russian geography, Ural 
Mountains and all, is what it has been since the beginning, and 
provided the background against which the first act of the Com- 
munist drama was played. For this reason we need to examine it 
and try to understand it. 
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“Such an incongruous, unwieldy country — 


this Russia of ours —’’ 
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THE PERMANENT BACKDROP 


When you look at a map of the world, you can see that the 
Soviet Union, covering one-sixth of the inhabited part of the earth, 
forms the world’s largest continuous territory under one govern- 
ment. It stretches from the Arctic Ocean in the north to the Black 
Sea and Asian mountain ranges in the south, and from the Polish 
marshep~th the west, eastward to the Pacific Ocean. Here Russia 
and the United States face each other across the Bering Strait— 
only fifty-three miles apart (see map above). 

Geography There are several remarkable contrasts in Soviet 
geography. It has extremes of temperature. At one place in 
Siberia the average temperature for January is 58.2 degrees below 
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zero; in summer it soars to an average of 91 degrees in the same 
area. It has extremes in the variety of its climate and its soil. In the 
arctic north and east the ground water remains permanently frozen 
(permafrost), while in the sunny Crimea, tropical fruits are grown. 
East of here, an arid desert can be cultivated only with irrigation. 
Even the mountains are a study in contrasts. Mount Communism 
: near the India-Afghanistan border rises to 24,590 feet, while the 
gently sloping Urals rise to an average of only 1500 feet. The 
Caucasus, in the south, form the traditional land boundary between 
Asia Minor and European Russia. Here you find volcanic Mount 
Elbrus; towering over 18,000 feet, it is highér than Mount Whitney 
in California, and is the highest peak in all Europe. Amid these a 
rugged peaks nestle tiny villages in which ancient and exotic 
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languages heard in no other part of the Soviet Union are spoken. 

The 150,000 rivers in the Soviet Union provide fine waterways, 
but most of them run north and south, with few to connect the 
eastern and westem sections of the country. All great Russian rivers 
have a high right bank, called the Hill Bank, and a low left bank, 
called the Meadow Bank. The Volga River, famous in song and 
story, is Europe’s longest river, and Russia’s most important water 
highway. To Russians it is affectionately known as Mother Volga. 
The fact that the Volga flows into the Caspian, an inland sea, rather 
than into the open ocean, restricts its usefulness. 

A last remarkable feature of Russia’s geography is the fact that 
the country, in spite of 27,000 miles of coastline, is landlocked. For 
Russia, this problem of access to the sea has always been—andiyj 
today to the Communists—a matter of great importance. Fi 

In this vast and varied territory are found the arctic tundra, with 
its permanently frozen subsoil, the swampy evergreen forests called 
the taiga, and the low, level steppes (the Russian word for treeless 
plains). From east to west there are no serious natural obstacles. 
In some measure this fact accounts for Russia’s persistent sense of 
insecurity. From time immemorial the Russian plains and navigable 
rivers have served as a highroad for invaders. Again and again the 
native population has been subject to attack. Throughout the 
Middle Ages successive hordes of nomads came out of Asia in 
search of pastureland and plunder. One of these people, the Tatars, 
imposed their overlordship on the Russians for two centuries. After 
the Tatar power was broken, Russia suffered recurring invasions 
from the west by the Poles, Lithuanians, Swedes, French, and 
Germans. The Nazi attack in the Second World War was merely 
the latest in a long line. 

From the south Turks and Crimean Tatars were a constant 
danger until modern times. Only from the north, where she had no 
neighbors, was Russia free from attack. Thus, much of the Soviet 
Union’s distrust of foreigners is rooted deep in the historical past. 
Throughout Russian history, successive rulers tried to extend their 
influence far into eastern Europe in an effort to secure their borders 
and to establish a buffer territory between Russia and its powerful 
enemies in western Europe. In fact, Russia’s military policy has 
often taken advantage of her vast size as a defense against her 
enemies. As invaders drove farther into Russia’s territory, their 
supply lines stretched until they had difficulty with communication, 


Marchers at the Sixth World Youth Festival in Moscow wear colorful costumes 
representing the fifteen Constituent Republics of the Soviet Union. They reflect 
the variety of European and Asiatic types found among Soviet citizens. 


with transportation, and above all with feeding their troops. Often, 
too, the terrible Russian winter, which the Russians have called 
General Winter, descended to deliver the final blow to the invaders 
—adding to the fear of starvation the terror of freezing. Russia has, 
as one historian says, “traded space for time” against her invaders. 

The fact that Russia has no proper outlet to the sea has influ- 
enced her foreign policy for centuries. Most of her northern coast- 
line is icebound for a large part of the year, but the ports of 
Pechengo and Murmansk, lying near the Arctic Circle, are ice-free 
all winter because of the warm waters of the North Atlantic Drift 
of the Gulf Stream. The important port of Leningrad, on the Gulf 
of Finland, is ice-locked for part of the winter, while the Black Sea 
ports are cut off from the Mediterranean by the Turkish Straits— 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles (see map, pages 2-3). The drive 
to gain a “window to the West” through ‘the Baltic Sea to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and to control access to the Mediterranean have 
been constant factors in the history of Russian foreign policy. 
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Population Sprawling as it does across both Asia and Europe, 
Russia does not entirely belong to either. “Scratch a Russian and 
you will find a Tatar underneath,” Napoleon is reported to have 
said. And indeed, Russia forms a bridge between East and West, 
with 75 per cent of her territory in Asia, and 25 per cent in Europe. 
While the majority of the population is Russian—that is, made up 
of Slavic people speaking a language similar to that of the Poles, 
Czechs, Bulgarians, and Yugoslavs—some Asian peoples—the Uz- 
beks, Turkmens, Tadzhiks, Kazakhs, and Kirghiz—live in the south- 
east. South of the Caucasus live Georgians, Armenians, and Azer- 
baidzhani, with distinctive languages and cultures of their own. 

As might be expected from the extremes in the natural features 
of Russia, the population also reflects extremes in density. In a few 
urban areas there are 250 people per square mile, but most of the 
land is thinly populated—only 2 people to a square mile. European 
Russia has the highest density—78 per square mile compared to an 
average of 23 for the entire country (see map above). 

Although Soviet Russia ranks third in the world’s population 
(behind China and India), her population has increased only 
slightly since the Second World War. a fact which can be partially 
explained by heavy war casualties. In the same period, the popula- 
tion in the United States has grown by some 25 per cent. The slow 
growth of Russia’s population to 226,253,000 people in 1964 has 
caused a shortage of manpower for her rapidly expanding economy. 
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Resources Russia has some of the finest black, wheat-grow- 
ing soil in the world, but much of her vast land mass, consisting as 
it does of frozen tundra, swampy marshes, sandy desert, or impene- 
trable forest, is useless for agricultural cultivation. Irrigation is 
needed to develop the agricultural potential of Asiatic Russia where 
rainfall is too scanty for growing crops. 

Russia is rich in natural resources. Deposits of almost every 
known mineral can be found within her borders. She has extensive 
coal and iron ore deposits; oil reserves are plentiful, and copper, 
gold, silver, manganese, aluminum, tin, and lead are also found. 
Russia’s forests, covering over two billion acres, offer a virtually 
inexhaustible supply of lumber. Her great river systems, although 
flowing mainly north and south, are crisscrossed with canals, thus 
providing transportation through much of the country. Natural gas 
provides an increasingly important fuel supply. Russia has only 
begun to tap her resources in hydroelectric power with dams and 
hydroelectric stations such as that on the Dnieper River. Fish and 
fur-bearing game abound, and Russia is the largest fur-producing 
and fur-exporting country in the world. 


The Volga River is the Soviet Union's most important waterway. It is not only 
a strategic and commercial artery, as shown by the timber being transported 
by raft in the foreground, bat it also provides Soviet citizens a popular form 
of recreation, as shown by the excursion boat in the background. 
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THE GROWTH OF TSARIST RUSSIA 


Russia was the first country in the world to establish a Commu- 
nist government. Under this system Russia, in less than fifty years, 
has been transformed from a poor and relatively backward nation 
into the West’s most powerful adversary. To understand the growth 
of communism, we must know something about Russia’s political, 
economic, and social background at the time of the revolution. 

The modern state of Russia grew out of the medieval state of 
Muscovy. The city of Moscow grew around a fortress called the 
Kremlin. In the thirteenth century Russia consisted of a number of 
independent principalities; when the Tatars invaded the country 
at that time they imposed their rule and exacted tribute from each 
of these small units separately. In the fourteenth century the princes 
of Muscovy took the lead in fighting the Tatar overlords, and Tatar 
rule was finally broken in 1480. Their successors, having grown 
wealthy and powerful by cooperating as tribute collectors for the 
Tatars, extended their rule over the other principalities; out of 
these they forged a unified state. Finally, when Ivan IV (1580- 
1584), known as “The Terrible” because of his unspeakable cruel- 
ties, came to the throne in 1547, he proceeded to crush the power 
of the great feudal lords (called boyars) in his realm, and estab- 
lished himself as supreme ruler of the country. He was the first 
ruler to bear the title Tsar, a Russian equivalent of the Latin 
Caesar and the German Kaiser. 

Territorial Expansion At Ivan’s death, his realm consisted 
of what is today central Russia, and a part of western Siberia; in 
the south, it reached the shores of the Caspian Sea (see map, page 
10). Under his rule, Russia began the exploration of Siberia. 

After Ivan there came Russia’s “Time of Troubles,” marked by 
struggles for the succession to the throne, civil war, and Polish and 
Swedish invasions, which lasted until the Romanov dynasty came 
into power in 1613. The Romanov rulers extended their country’s 
borders to the west, south, and east as best they could. Not until 
the reign of Peter the Great (during the years 1689 to 1725), how- 
ever, was expansion to the west and south successfully attempted. 
Peter tightened Russia’s control over the Ukraine, and under his 
rule Russia began to play a role in the affairs of Europe. 
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Peter waged prolonged wars to realize the ambition of many 
Russian rulers: to gain an outlet to the sea. In the south he fought 
the Turks in a futile attempt to gain control of the northern shore 
of the Black Sea; in the north he fought the Swedes, gaining the 
shore of the Baltic from Riga to Vyborg. 

Peter’s successors continued to expand Russian power. Catherine 
the Great, who reigned from 1762-1796, followed Peter’s foreign 
policy, and gained the Crimea for Russia, thus extending her terri- 
tory to the shores of the Black Sea, which form the natural bound- 
ary of the Russian state. In the west, Poland was cynically and 
cold-bloodedly partitioned not once, but three times, and her terri- 
tory divided among Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 

In the east, Russian power was extended by fur traders and 
explorers as far as Alaska, and the Russian government chartered 
the Russian American Company in 1799 as a trading corporation 
with power over Russian settlements in Alaska and America. A 
Russian colony at Fort Ross in California was established in 1812, 
and was sold to J. A. Sutter in 1844. In 1867 Alaska was sold to the 
United States for slightly more than seven million dollars. 

When the Napoleonic Wars broke out in Europe in the first years 
of the nineteenth century, Russia fought against France. Napoleon 
seemed invincible. After easily crushing Prussia, he quickly de- 
feated Russia’s armies in several battles. He hoped, however, to 
gain Russia as an ally. To persuade the tsar to make this alliance, 
he offered to permit Russia control of Finland. But this alliance 
proved weak and in 1812 Napoleon invaded Russia, advancing six 
hundred miles into the country to occupy Moscow. The Russian 
capital was destroyed by fire, and Napoleon, deprived of Moscow’s 
food and shelter, cut off by hundreds of miles from his own supply, 
had to order his army to withdraw. During the long retreat Gen- 
eral Winter completed what the Moscow fire had begun. The 
disorganized French troops were routed by the Russians, their food 
and ammunition supplies were cut off, and the triumphant Russians 
ruthlessly pursued them across the German border. Of the nearly 
600,000 French troops that went into Russia in 1812, less than 10 
per cent managed to recross the border. That same year Russia 
seized Bessarabia (see map, page 10) from the Turks. At the 
Congress of Vienna, where the victors settled the peace in 1815 
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Like the United States, Russia experienced “manifest destiny’ toward the 
Pacific Ocean. Russia's greatest territorial gains were made in the reign of 
Peter the Great, which ended in 1725. 


following Napoleon’s defeat, Russia acquired additional Polish 
territory from Prussia. 

After Napoleon’s downfall, Russia’s interests often conflicted 
with those of other great powers. In her frequent disputes with 
Turkey and her attempts to gain territory from the crumbling 
Turkish Empire, Russia came into conflict with England and 
France, a situation which erupted in the Crimean War in 1854. 
This war ended in 1856 in a disastrous defeat for Russia; the treaty 
of peace forbade her to keep a fleet in the Black Sea. 

In the nineteenth century Russia also completed her conquest of 
Transcaucasia. Georgia, on the Black Sea, was annexed in 1801, 
while the rest of the Caucasus was subdued by the 1860's. (See map, 
above.) Finally, in the middle of the nineteenth century, Russia 
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conquered the Central Asian areas of what was then called Turke- 
stan: the lands of the Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Uzbeks, and Turkmen. 

Russian and Austrian interests conflicted in the Balkans. In 1877 
Russia defeated Turkey which controlled the Balkans, but other 
European powers forced her to give up her gains. Russia’s conflict 
with Austria ultimately brought her into conflict with Austria’s 
ally, Germany. Finally, her ambitions in the Far East, where she 
had reached the Pacific coast, made her reach southward toward 
Manchuria and Korea. This brought her face to face with Japan at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

Domestic Reform Russia emerged from the Middle Ages 
at a comparatively late date. At the time western Europe was 
beginning to develop unified states, the Russian princes cared more 
about fighting one another than resisting their Tatar rulers. While 
other European states were emerging from feudalism, the Russian 
peasant, or serf, was being bound to the land to work for the land- 
owner. Thus Russia was economically and socially backward as 
compared with her European rivals in the sixteenth century, and 
reforms were urgently needed. But it was often only military needs 
and the requirements of an ambitious foreign policy which led the 
tsars to recognize this need. 

Peter the Great. The reforms during the reign of Peter the Great 
(1672-1725) are a good example of reforms made to strengthen 
Russia’s military power. For a brief time, Peter ruled as co-tsar with 
his half-brother; then from 1689 until his death he was tsar. Peter 
first realized the need for reform when assessing his resources for 
war. He greatly admired Western achievements in shipbuilding and 
gunnery—skills urgently needed in Russia if he was to succeed in 
his military campaigns. 

Peter was the first tsar to travel in western Europe. He toured 
Europe to see what Russia could learn from her. Traveling incog- 
nito with a small group of courtiers, he startled Europeans by his 
unconventional behavior and his imposing height—he was nearly 
seven feet tall! In Holland he insisted on living at the home of a 
smith, and he actually learned the skills of a wheelwright’s and 
carpenter’s trade in building ships. 

Peter returned to his own country much impressed by what he 
had learned abroad, and more than ever determined to Westernize 
Russia. While he had no use for institutions such as the English 
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Parliament, he did admire English industrial methods. He organized 
the first Russian navy, and founded a school for training naval 
officers. To build a modern army and equip it adequately, he 
required an efficient administration and a growing domestic indus- 
try. Some educational reforms were imperative to accomplish 
this. All reforms were instituted by ukaz, or imperial decree, which 
had the force of law. The entire nobility had to serve in the civil 
service or the armed forces. The administration was completely 
reorganized in the hope of making it more efficient; schools were 
established to train future administrators, and, finally, the govern- 
ment encouraged development of industry by granting monopolies 
to foreigners as well as to Russians. But tax reforms imposed a 
heavy burden on the peasants, who had to discharge new obliga- 
tions to the state in addition to those which were already owed 
the landowner. 

To provide Russia with a “window to the West,” Peter decreed 
that a new capital city be built on the shores of the Gulf of Finland. 
Despite the fact that this marshy ground was unsuitable, the city 
was built. Thousands perished in this venture. 

Peter named his new capital St. Petersburg; today it is called 
Leningrad after the founder of Communist rule in Russia. Peter, 
although a Russian tsar, was in many ways like the Communists: 
like the Communists he believed that he alone knew what was good 
for the country; like them he believed that he had the right to put 
through his reforms against opposition. Like the Communists he 
did not count the cost in human suffering and human lives; once 
decided upon a course of action, he tolerated no dissent. When he 
suspected his son of joining those opposed to him, he had him tor- 
tured and put to death. Like the Communists, Peter had a great 
desire to modernize his country and an admiration for Western 
achievements which, like the Communists, he did not hesitate. to 
borrow. He would have understood and approved the Communist 
slogan: “Catch up with and overtake the West.” Finally, like the 
Communists, Peter believed that he alone had the right and the 
power to change his people’s way of life and even their personal 
habits to suit his aims: he shocked his court by demanding that 
men no longer wear the traditional beards. Those who refused to 
follow his command risked being unceremoniously shaved by the 
tsar himself! 
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Catherine the Great. The work of Europeanizing Russia was ener- 
getically continued by a later ruler, Catherine the Great (1729- 
1796), who was born in Prussia. In 1762, with the aid of the Palace 
Guard, she seized power from her husband, the tsar. Educated by 
French teachers, she corresponded extensively with Western intel- 
lectual Jeaders and, like Frederick the Great of Prussia, earned a 
reputation as an “enlightened despot.” An able ruler, Catherine 
moved Russia into the forefront of the great powers, and, as we 
have seen (page 9), carried on the foreign policy inherited from 
Peter the Great. As ruler of Russia during the American Revolution, 
Catherine refused English requests for aid, not because she favored 
the colonies, but because England and Russia were rivals. 

On the domestic front she introduced extensive reforms in pro- 
vincial administration, but was unsuccessful in an attempt to pre- 
sent Russia with a new code of laws. In spite of her “enlightenment,” 
her reforms favored the nobility, to whom she owed her position of 
power. A peasant revolt, spurred by the Cossack leader Pugachev 
in 1773-1775, signaled the existence of deep social unrest which 
cried for reform. Catherine as “first landowner” did not heed this 
warning. Instead, she gave much land and many serfs to the nobles, 
and legalized serfdom in the Ukraine. Though trade, science, and 
the arts flourished in her réign, they served to strengthen the power 
and increase the privileges of the nobility at the expense of the 
peasants. 

Alexander II. It was left to a tsar in the nineteenth century, Alex- 
ander II (1818-1881), to proclaim the major reform which changed 
Russian society and values fundamentally: the abolition of serfdom. 

In the nineteenth century Russian peasants were still serfs, bound 
to the land which they worked. They were forbidden to move, work 
elsewhere, or even to marry without the permission of their master. 
A nobleman’s wealth was reckoned not only in the amount of land 
he owned, but also in the number of “souls” he owned, used either 
to cultivate the land or to work in his home. The system kept 
Russia backward and hindered economic development. 

Alexander, who began his reign in 1855, was not the first Russian 
tsar to consider reform. Peasant discontent was an old problem in 
Russia, and was demonstrated in uprisings ranging in seriousness 
from organized revolts (such as Pugachev’s Rebellion) to individual 
cases of arson and murder of landowners. In the nineteenth century, 
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three hundred peasant revolts yearly was not considered unusual. 

Nothing was done about the abolition of serfdom until the Cri- 
mean defeat in 1856. Showing up the backwardness of the Russians 
as compared to the nations of western Europe, the defeat shocked 
the tsarist government into realizing the urgent need for reform. 
Tsar Alexander II, influenced by his own liberal education, strongly 
urged that this first important step be the emancipation of the serfs. 
“It would be better,” he told the nobility, “to abolish serfdom from 
above than to await the time when it will abolish itself from below.” 
In 1861—the year the Civil War broke out in the United States 
and shortly before President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
—the Russian serfs were freed. 

The new law allowed peasants to acquire for their own the land 
they worked, and freed them from compulsory labor for the land- 
owner. The landowner was paid by the government with govern- 
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ment bonds, and the peasants paid the government in installments 
which stretched over a period of many years. The peasant who 
wanted to buy his land found the price high. The village mir, or 
commune, composed of the heads of peasant families, was a semi- 
official political unit. It was responsible for the payment of taxes 
by the village to the government, and if the peasant wished to leave 
his village, he first had to get permission from his commune. Thus 
the abolition of serfdom did not mean independence for the peasant 
family. 

Alexander II also instituted far-reaching administrative reforms. 
Local government was to be entrusted to elected assemblies; edu- 
cational opportunities were expanded, and the court system was 
overhauled. Despite his efforts toward liberal reforms, Alexander II 

{ was assassinated in 1881 by terrorists who considered these meas- 
ures inadequate. 
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Emancipating a Russian Serf 
(1861) 


The peasant, prostrated before 
a landlord in typical Oriental 
fashion, has obtained his “free- 
dom.” Thirty years later in his 
Autobiography Gorki wrote: 
“Every peasant of forty was 
born a serf, and remembers it. 
What this freedom means is 
hard to understand. If you look 
at it simply, freedom seems to 
mean: I live as I please.... 
The peasant is waiting for the 
day when the tsar will explain 
to him the real significance of 
freedom. And then—grab every 
man what he can. Everyone 
desires that day, and yet — 
each fears it... .” 
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RUSSIA IN MODERN TIMES 


Until early in the twentieth century, Russia was ruled by an 
absolute emperor—the Tsar of All the Russias. The tsar was an 
autocrat, and there were no restrictions on his power. In issuing a 
decree he was responsible only to God. Obedience and loyalty to 
him were not only a civic but also a religious duty. He was the 
state, and all his subjects were duty-bound to serve him. He was 
regarded as the father of his people—indeed, the simple people 
called him batushka, or Little Father—and the country was his 
personal property to dispose of as he saw fit. The official line of the 
Russian government was support of the autocracy—the absolute 
rule of the tsar. 

The tsar was supported by a state church. Russia had been con- 
verted to Christianity by Greek missionaries in the tenth century, 
and followed the Greek Orthodox religion. The Church in Russia 
was in effect an arm of the government. Unlike the Church in 
western Europe, it had no record of a struggle with the secular 
power. The tsar appointed leading Church officials, and no Russian 
churchman ever successfully defied a tsar. Orthodoxy and autoc- 
racy were the foundations of the tsar’s power. 

The Social System At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Russia had begun the change from a feudal system to a 
modern society. The Industrial Revolution came late to Russia, and 
she was still predominantly agricultural. Modern industry had made 
its first appearance, however, and the power and importance of the 
various social classes had begun to shift. 

The Privileged Classes. The nobility and landowners in tsarist 
Russia were the class from which the tsar’s ministers, the governors 
of the provinces, and the highest officials of the administration were 
drawn. They also furnished the officers for the army and navy. 
Under the early tsars, this privileged class owned most of the land 
and wielded much power. Unlike the Prussian nobility, whose serfs 
had been liberated earlier, the Russians seemed unable to run 
their holdings efficiently. After the abolition of serfdom, they suf- 
fered great losses since they had to give up their “souls” along with 
some of their land. By the beginning of the twentieth century, their 
wealth and power had begun to decline. 


“I know—a city here will stand, a garden bloom— 
I know, when in our Soviet Motherland such people grow.” 
Vladimir Mayakovsky (1895-1930) 


Communists point with pride to progress made in their forty years of rule. 


Above, the Siberian city of Novo-Nikolayevsk (named for a tsar) as it 
appeared before the Bolshevik revolution. The Communists renamed the city 
Novo-Sibirsk. An industrial center today, it is referred to by the Russians as 
“the Chicago of the Soviet Union.” 
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The Middle Class. As the power and wealth of the landowners 
and nobles lessened, the power and wealth of the middle class— 
industrialists and merchants—began to grow. Because of the liber- 
ation of the serfs, the increase in population, and investments by 
foreigners, domestic and foreign trade were expanding. Coal, iron 
ore, and gold mines were developing. A flourishing iron and cotton 
industry grew up. Some individuals made fortunes, but for the 
country as a whole Russia’s industrial economy was still relatively 
unimportant. Although the power of the nobility was on the wane, i 
the middle class was still too small to have a decisive influence on 
society. At the beginning of the twentieth century more than 90 
per cent of the population of tsarist Russia were still peasants, 
living in villages sparsely scattered over the vast expanse of land. 

The Peasants. The Russian peasant under the tsars was ignorant, 
superstitious, and illiterate. His village, isolated from the rest of the 
world, usually consisted of two rows of wooden houses divided by 
a road, which in spring became a river of mud. The only public 
buildings were likely to be a church and a kabak, or government 
monopoly tavern. Some villages had schools. Peasant huts were sur- 
rounded by high wooden fences, enclosing the house and the yard. 
Each izba (hut) contained an ikon or sacred picture, before which 
burned an oil lamp. A huge stove surmounted by a broad wooden 
shelf served as a bed for part of the family, and a few pieces of 
crude wooden furniture comprised the family’s worldly possessions. 
Here lived the peasant, for the most part in abject poverty, hope- 
lessly in debt, and with little chance of escape from the wretched 
condition into which he had been born. Religion provided his chief 
source of consolation, and the Russian peasant developed a deeply 
mystical spiritual life. 

The peasant had been freed from serfdom in 1861, but his lot 
was not an easy one. Even for those few peasants who owned their 
land, individual holdings were too small to support a large family, 
and farming methods were so primitive and inefficient that the 
yield from the land was often not enough to feed a family, let alone 
produce a surplus. One fact remained: the population increased 
greatly between 1860-1900 while agricultural farmland remained 
the same. Consequently, most peasants’ greatest need and desire 
was for more land of their own. 
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The Workers. Industrial labor for the factories in Russia was re- 
cruited from the villages. Workers who moved to the cities kept up 
their ties with the land and often returned to the villages in times 
of unemployment. They, as well as the enlisted soldiers in the army, 
were still largely peasant in attitude and outlook. 

Industrial workers were no better off than the peasants. As in all 
countries embarking on an industrial revolution, working conditions 
in Russia were harsh and wages low. Workers labored long hours, 
and factory owners, who could draw on a large supply of man- 
power from the villages, did not concern themselves with the well- 
being of their workers. Trade unions, just beginning to develop, 
were still too weak to be effective; the government, fearing that 
economic demands would soon turn into political demands as well, 
showed only intermittent interest in safeguarding workers’ rights. 

The Gulf between the Classes A sharp division existed 
between the privileged and educated groups and the poor and ig- 
norant classes. The peasant was called muzhik—meaning “little 
man” in Russian. The term expresses the half-affectionate, half- 
contemptuous, wholly condescending attitude of the rulers toward 
the ruled. The peasants themselves shared this attitude. “The dark 
people” they called themselves: that is, the uneducated, the ignor- 
ant, the unenlightened. And that, in effect, was what they were. The 
peasant’s world was bounded by his hut, his village, and his church. 
He regarded anything which came from outside these boundaries 
with deep distrust. The world for him was divided into we and 
they. The peasants were we. Authority, in the guise of the land- 
owner living in the manor house, the overseer, the local govern- 
ment official, or the police—all these were they. They could be out- 
witted or deceived, but rarely defied. 

The propertied and educated classes, by comparison, lived in the 
cities, coming to the country to supervise their estates, or for vaca- 
tions. They were steeped in Western culture. They were the intelli- 
gentsia, the Russia term for intellectual, and prided themselves on 
their education. As had become the custom under the Westernizing 
influence of Peter the Great and Catherine the Great, they often 
used French and German among themselves. They had an amused 
contempt or a romantic admiration for the Russian peasant, but 
few saw him as he really was, or guessed the depth of his unrest. 
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For these reasons, communication between these two groups was 
virtually impossible. The highly civilized ideas and cultivated 
values of the educated classes meant nothing to the primitive 
peasant. The complete rift between the classes was even reflected 
in the administrative system. A system of regular courts adminis- 
tered the law according to written codes, but a separate system of 
peasant courts, formed by the village commune, judged peasant 
cases by peasant custom. Here, for example, disputes over land 
distribution and inheritance were decided, men were exiled for 
beating their wives, sons were convicted for disobeying their fa- 
thers, and wives were forbidden to leave their husbands. 

In the cities, although the division between the classes was less 
distinct, it still existed. Workers, as we have seen, were peasants at 
heart; they now had to contend with a new group of people with 
power over them—the factory owners. It should be noted that 
peasants in the villages as well as many workers in the cities looked 
to the tsar, their Little Father, to defend their rights against the 
powerful they. These conditions, caused by this social system, ag- 
gravated further by the shortsighted, hidebound policies of the 
autocracy, made a fertile ground for the seeds of revolution. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


(These words refer to people, policies, and places. Be sure you under- 
stand their meaning and significance as used in this book.) 


“Urals * Bering Strait Romanovs 
serfs General Winter Alexander II 
mir ° Dardanelles Kremlin 
tundra * Bosporus steppes 
taiga Ivan the Terrible muzhik 
ikon “Time of Troubles” * Crimea 
ukaz Catherine the Great autocracy 
Tatars “window to the West” * Caucasus 
tsar intelligentsia Pugachev 
Slav The Little Father Crimean War 
boyars “the dark people” * Bessarabia 


*Locate the starred items above on the maps in this chapter. Answer 
the first five questions by referring to the maps. 
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Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


Geographic factors encouraged foreigners to invade Russia for many 
centuries. Discuss these factors and identify the nations which took 
advantage of them. 

What. factors restrict the usefulness of Russia’s rivers? 

Although the Soviet Union has more ocean coastline than the 
United States, it has fewer great ports. How has this influenced her 
foreign policy? 

The Soviet Union is three times as large as the United States, but 
its population is only slightly larger than our own. Consult the map 
on page 6. What factors have influenced her population density? 
Where are the largest concentrations of population? Explain in terms 
of geography, soil, and climate. 

In what geographic areas did Russia’s foreign policy objectives in 
the nineteenth century conflict with those of the following countries: 
Turkey, Britain, Austria, and Japan? 

Russians have “traded space for time,” in many wars. Explain this 
statement. Could the Soviet Union still apply this policy? 

Why do so many non-Russian peoples live in the USSR? 

Each of the following rulers expanded Russia’s territory: Ivan the 
Terrible, Peter the Great, and Catherine the Great. Identify the 
territory, and explain its importance to Russia. 

What part did the Orthodox Church play in promoting reforms 
during the rule of the tsars? 

What achievements of Western culture attracted Peter the Great? 
For what reasons did he find them useful? 

Might a comparison be drawn between the methods of Peter the 
Great and those of the Soviet Communist Party? Support your 
answer with specific examples. 

Napoleon suffered defeat in Russia in 1812. What factors made 
Russian victory possible? 

The Russian serfs were emancipated in 1861. What significant ad- 
vantages did the Russian landowners possess before that time? 

Why were the Russian peasants dissatisfied with the results of their 
emancipation? 


For Class Discussion 


Reread the quotation at the beginning of this chapter. Compare the 
geographical advantages and disadvantages of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Americans call their agricultural producers “farmers”; in the USSR 
they are called “peasants.” How do these terms differ in meaning? 
What historical and economic factors explain the difference between 
Russian peasants and American farmers? 
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Do the many invasions of Russia in the past justify Russian fears of 
possible invasion today? Discuss your answer in relation to the 
United States, Germany, and Japan. 

Is the cultural and linguistic diversity of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union a source of weakness or strength? 

Can the United States be said to have a class of “intelligentsia” in 
the Russian sense of the term? 

Would American foreign policy be seriously affected if the USSR 
owned Alaska today? 


For Further Research 


Ivan IV of Russia is known as “the Terrible.” Did he deserve this 
name? Was his rule beneficial to Russia? Defend your view. 


Early in the seventeenth century, Russia experienced “The Time of 
Troubles.” What were Russia’s “troubles” at the time? 


. Imagine yourself to be the peasant leader, Pugachev. How would 


you explain the reasons for the revolt of 1773-1775? What would 
you hope to achieve? For background material, read The Captain's 
Daughter by Alexander Pushkin. 

Compare Russia’s emancipation of the serfs with the abolition of 
Negro slavery in America. Discuss in terms of history, methods, and 
events. Can the “Emancipation Proclamation” be considered equiva- 
lent to the tsar’s ukaz? Explain your answer in terms of an autoc- 
racy and a democracy. 

Peter Ilyich Tchaikowsky composed the 1812 Overture to commemo- 
rate an important event in Russian history. Listen to the music. 
Explain the composer’s reasons for selecting this theme, and de- 
scribe its effectiveness in terms of actual events. 

Read A Sportsman’s Sketches by Ivan Turgenev describing Russian 
peasant life in the nineteenth century. For a comparison, read The 
Memoirs of Catherine the Great which describe life at the Russian 
court. From a study of the two, which areas of Russian society 
would you consider most in need of reform? 

Modeste Mussorgsky composed the nationalistic opera Boris Godunov. 
Listen to the “Coronation” and “Forest Revolutionary” scenes. How 
do they illustrate Russian history? 

Read Jules Verne’s Michael Strogoff. How does this Frenchman’s 
novel of Russian expansion in Asia reveal traits of Russian character? 
Serge Prokoviev has written a stirring cantata, Alexander Nevsky. 
How do the words and music reflect Russian patriotism? 
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Even those tsars who saw the need for reform, and tried to grant it, 
did not encourage reform from below. Extreme conservatism on the 
part of the autocracy closed all avenues for public discussion of 
reform. The tsars were afraid of reformers and their ideas; through 
an extensive secret police network, they had spies everywhere. Any- 
one even suspected of disagreement with the government's policies 
was arrested, Suspicion, fear, and secrecy were part of the Russian 
atmosphere. An English traveler noted his reaction when he crossed 
the border on a visit to Russia in 1905: “There was something final 
about the slamming of the door, when the visitor had been admitted 
to the Russian station. One received a general impression of swords 
and bayonets.” 

The government not only suppressed every hint of opposition, but 
insisted upon conformity with the official ideology (system of 
ideas). Belief in the autocracy had to be supplemented by ortho- 
doxy, the belief in official religion, and a person who was not faith- 
ful to his religion became politically suspect. The government was 
distrustful of people of other religions and discriminated against 
them persistently, in particular the Jews, limiting their opportunities 
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for education and for government service. The pogrom, or syste- 
matic massacre of the Jews, became a terroristic feature of the reign 
of some tsars. 

The tsarist government also imposed its political institutions on 
all other nationalities in the country. The Russian language and 
culture were to be supreme in the country. All other peoples— 
Poles, Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians, or the Central Asian 
peoples who had been gathered into Russia by conquest and ex- 
ploration—were required to adopt them. A favored group were the 
Cossacks, a mixture of peoples with the Russian element predomi- 
nating. From the fifteenth century they resisted measures to make 
them serfs, and formed military communities on the Russian fron- 
tiers. There they helped to repel border invasions. They led an 
out-of-doors life in their own villages. Fearless fighters who excelled 
in horsemanship, Cossacks enjoyed a semi-privileged existence in 
return for military service to the tsar. They were also used to en- 
force internal order, and their brutal tactics became infamous. 

Conformity was further ensured by government censorship; most 
publications had to be approved by the censors before they were 
permitted to appear. Writers who wished to express disagreement 
with official ideology had to publish and distribute their works 
illegally. From this need for secrecy there developed a tradition of 
revolutionary secret societies and the practice of publishing works 
critical of the tsarist regime from a safe distance abroad. 

Without institutions or channels through which reforms could be 
legally introduced, and with the suppression of even peaceful move- 
ments for reform, it is small wonder that Russian intellectuals 
turned to ideas of revolution for solution of their problems. An 
element grew which advocated the overthrow of the tsarist govern- 
ment by a small, highly organized professional group of revolu- 
tionaries, who would then build a new society. This group believed 
that the people would have to be shown a better life, willingly or 
not, by the leaders who alone were capable of seeing the right road 
to reach it. Their reasoning was simple: if the government permits 
no reforms, the government will have to be overthrown. “I don’t 
think the Japanese will get into the Kremlin,” said a Western visitor 
to a Russian friend during the Russo-Japanese War in 1904. “No,” 
was the answer, “but the Russian people will.” 
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MOVEMENTS OF SOCIAL PROTEST 


By the middle of the nineteenth century enlightened members of 
the nobility and the liberal intelligentsia agreed on the need for 
reform, but differed on the way to transform Russia into a modern 
state. One group argued that Russia was not, strictly speaking, a part 
of the European tradition and culture. For this reason they argued 
that reforms should be based on established Russian institutions. 
The Russians are members of the Slavic language group, and those 
who favored Slavic customs and ideals were called Slavophiles (the 
Greek suffix phile meaning “lover of”). 

By contrast, another group argued that the reason Russia had 
remained backward was that she had never formed part of the 
European tradition. It believed that Russia would find her salva- 
tion most quickly in imitating the West, and catching up with it as 
quickly as possible. Supporters of this idea were called Westernizers. 

The Slavophiles Idealization of the Russian peasant and 
his traditions was a special feature of the Slavophile movement. 
Many glorified the muzhik, seeing him in a romantic light. 

Narodniki. The belief grew that reform could be achieved by 
“going to the people” and the Narodnik movement became popular. 
Narod is the Russian word for people and many Narodniki went to 
the villages to lead dedicated lives as workers and teachers. There 
were too few, however, for their efforts at mass enlightenment to 
be successful, and they were out of tune with actual peasant 
feeling. Many found themselves denounced to the police by the 
very peasants they sought to help. In the peasant commune, the 
Narodniki saw the nucleus of the new society. 

Originally a peaceful group, some Narodniki resorted to terrorist 
actions in their desire to liberate the peasant. Political assassination 
became a common occurrence in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. As we have seen (page 15), in 1881 one such group suc- 
ceeded in murdering the tsar himself. Such violence made his 
successor even more suspicious and intolerant of reform movements. 
A plot to assassinate Tsar Alexander III was discovered in 1887, 
and the conspirators were arrested. Among them was Alexander 
Ulyanov. His execution profoundly affected his younger brother, 
who was to become the revolutionary leader known as Lenin. 
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Westernizers and Constitutionalists Unlike the Slavo- 
philes, the Westernizers did not view the peasant commune as 
a possible instrument of reform. They turned instead to Western 
examples of constitutional monarchy and social reform for inspira- 
tion. They urged that reform be based on the example of parlia- 
mentary governments, particularly Great Britain. Their ambition to 
remodel the Russian autocracy along Western lines was unrealistic 
at best, for without a strong middle class, which Russia did not 
have, democracy as we know it is impossible. 

Some Westernizers took their ideas for social reform from the 
socialist movement which was active in France, England, and 
Germany. Socialists believed that all economic enterprise and social 
services should be carried on by the government for the benefit of 
all members of society. One socialist theory argued that the indus- 
trial worker should take over the government by violent revolution. 
The industrial working class was still small in Russia, and there was 
as little foundation for this idea as there was for a Western style 
constitutional monarchy. Surprising as it may seem, this idea, as 
developed by Karl Marx (see Chapter 3), was to become the most 
influential in Russia. 

Political Parties The ideas of the Slavophiles and the West- 
ernizers became the basis for political parties which developed in 
Russia when the last tsar, threatened by revolution, allowed them to 
form. As a consequence of the long history of political suppression 
and underground activity, political parties in the first part of the 
twentieth century in Russia had a special character. The men who 
founded them were more experienced in theoretical discussion and 
debate than in dealing with practical problems. Out of the Narod- 
nik movement grew the largest and most popular party in tsarist 
Russia—the Socialist Revolutionary party, known by its initials as 
SR’s. This party favored government ownership of land, but advo- 
cated a system whereby most of the administrative power would be 
in the hands of the peasant commune. 

The second important party was the Social Democratic party— 
the SD’s. Unlike the SR’s, they demanded that a government be 
established in Russia by the factory workers, who should also con- 
trol the economy. When this party held its first meeting in Russia 
in 1898, most members attending were arrested by the tsar’s police. 
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As a result, party members went underground and operated secretly. 
In 1903 the second meeting of the party was held in London to 
evade tsarist police. There it was split into two factions by a man 
already dedicated to the principle of revolution: Lenin. 

The Man Behind the Revolution. Vladimir Ilyich Lenin (1870- 
1924) was born in a small town on the Volga River. His father had 
been made a member of the lesser nobility as a reward for service 
to the tsar, and Lenin grew up in a middle-class, intellectual atmos- 
phere. Revolutionary ideas attracted him at an early age, possibly 
because of the example of his older brother, Alexander, who (as we 
have seen, page 25), had been executed for his part in a plot to 
assassinate the tsar. Expelled from the university because of his 
illegal activities, Lenin later completed his studies and became a 
lawyer. Like most revolutionary leaders in Russia, he was known 
not by his real name (Ulyanov), but by one of his many aliases, 
Lenin. He assumed this name during the 1890’s when he joined an 
illegal Marxist group in St. Petersburg. Lenin wrote many pam- 
phlets advocating the violent overthrow of the tsarist government. 


The well-to-do Ulyanov family 
in 1879. Two sons played vital 
roles in the coming revolution 
in Russia. The elder, Alexander 
(standing, center), was exe- 
cuted for his part in a plot to 
assassinate the tsar. His 
younger brother, Vladimir 
(seated, right), is seen here as 
a boy of nine. Forty years later 
he became famous as V. I. 
Lenin, father of Russian com- 
munism. 


“The true leader must submerge himself in the fountain of the people.” said 
Lenin. Following his own advice, Lenin waves his worker's cap and harangues 
soldiers of the People’s Army leaving for the front in 1919. 


Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. Lenin split from the Social Demo- 
cratic party in 1903 on the question of the organization of revolu- 
tion. He believed in the need for a tightly organized revolutionary 
and conspiratorial party, all of its members working actively for the 
cause. Its aim was the overthrow of the tsarist autocracy and the 
establishment of dictatorial rule by the industrial workers. 

The opposing faction in the Social Democratic party took a more 
moderate view and advocated the formation of a party with mass 
support, open to all who agreed with its aims. Not all members 
would be active, professional revolutionaries. This group also be- 
lieved that the industrial workers should take over the government, 
but it did not insist on revolution, nor did it absolutely reject parlia- 
mentary methods. One of its outstanding members was Leon Trot- 
sky, a man who, as we shall later see, was to play a leading role 
in later events. 

At the 1903 congress Lenin’s faction won by a close vote, but the 
opposition group was actually the majority in the party. Ignoring 
this fact, Lenin took for his followers the name Bolshevik, the Rus- 
sian word for majority, while the other group was known as the 
Menshevik, the Russian word for minority. 

Lenin's Revolutionary Party. Lenin’s quarrels with the Menshe- 
viks increased, and he finally decided to form his own party with 
his most faithful supporters. To avoid tsarist police, a party meeting 
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was held in Prague in 1912. Here the Bolshevik party was founded. 
It was led by Lenin, aided by a central committee made up of his 
followers. The party began to publish its own newspaper, called 
Pravda, “the Truth.” The official newspaper of the Communist Party 
in Russia still carries this name. 

In the Bolshevik party Lenin had the tightly organized, conspira- 
torial, and revolutionary tool he wanted. Although the leaders of 
the party were in exile until 1917, Bolsheviks within Russia were 
active in revolutionary underground work. Higher posts in the party 
were staffed by one man and an alternate, who took over in case 
the first one was arrested. It is interesting to note that the Commu- 
nist Party (which grew out of the Bolshevik party) in the Soviet 
Union today still maintains the institution of alternates, although 
the danger of sudden arrest for its members has presumably dis- 
appeared. 

Smaller Political Parties. A third political party was the Constitu- 
tional Democratic party—the “Cadets.” This party, based on the 
movement of the Westernizers, believed in constitutional monarchy 
and government through an elected assembly of representatives. 
Numerous smaller parties represented variations on these main 


trends of thought. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1905 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the Russian empire was 
backward economically—weak, inefficient, and corrupt. In spite of 
this, Tsar Nicholas II, who succeeded Alexander III in 1894, em- 
barked on an ambitious foreign policy designed to expand Russia’s 
power in Asia and in Europe and to maintain her position as a great 
world power. 

Russo-Japanese War In the Far East, Russia, ambitious 
for power in that area, became embroiled in a conflict with Japan 
over spheres of influence in Korea and Manchuria. War broke out 
between the two powers in 1904. On the Russian side, the war was 
started in a spirit of optimism and adventure, but this soon faded 
as it became evident that the country could not win. The battle- 
fields were too far from the center of Russia, and the Russian sys- 
tem could not compete with superior Japanese organization and 
efficiency. 
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As had happened before in Russian history, disastrous military 
defeats exposed the weakness of the Russian state and pointed up 
the critical need for reform. Educated Russians were deeply 
ashamed that their country was humbled by one so much smaller. 
They believed they should have a voice in the government that 
would enable them to reform and strengthen the country. They 
therefore began to demand freedom of speech, press, and assembly, 
as well as the establishment of an elected legislature. The workers, 
on the other hand, also had numerous grievances; they demanded 
better working conditions and higher wages. General discontent 
spread to the peasants who revived the longstanding call for land. 

Bloody Sunday In St. Petersburg one Sunday in January, 
1905, a delegation of workers led by a priest marched toward the 
Winter Palace of the tsar, bearing a petition addressed to the Little 
Father which said in part: 


We come to thee to seek for truth and defense. We have become beg- 
gars; we have been oppressed; we are burdened by toil beyond our 
powers; we are scoffed at; we are not recognized as human beings; 
we are treated as slaves who must suffer their bitter fate and who must 
keep silent. 


This peaceful and indeed reverent procession, which advanced 
singing hymns, was fired on by the tsar’s guards before they could 
present their grievances. Many were killed. This event, which went 
down in Russian history as “Bloody Sunday,” touched off a wave of 
strikes and uprisings throughout the country. Mutinies broke out in 
the armed forces, and the tide of violence culminated in the assas- 
sination of the Grand Duke Sergei, uncle of the tsar. 

In the growing unrest, a new organization emerged which was to 
play a great role in coming events. In St. Petersburg and other cities, 
the first Soviets (the Russian word for councils) were formed. 
Workers in the factories elected councils of deputies, but they were 
not at that time controlled by any one party. In St. Petersburg the 
Soviet, joining with professional organizations and labor unions, 
took over control of the city. A general strike was called in which 
the entire working population, including businessmen, lawyers, and 
doctors, refused to work. All normal activity was at a standstill, and 
the tsar’s first minister himself had to enlist the aid of the Soviet 
even to dispatch a telegram. 
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The Tsar Grants Concessions Alarmed by the demon- 
strations of general discontent, the tsar’s advisors urged him to 
grant governmental reforms. With great reluctance he agreed to 
some concessions. An elected representative assembly, called a 
Duma (from the Russian verb “to think”), was established in 1905. 
Although the Duma was to have some legislative powers, it was to 
have little control over the budget. In refusing to grant the Duma 
“the power of the purse” the tsar seriously handicapped its effec- 
tiveness. Furthermore, the ministers were in no way responsible 
or accountable to the assembly. 

Four Dumas were elected before the outbreak of the First World 
War, but three were dissolved by the tsar before completing a full 
term. During this period the tsar and his government made every 
effort to curb the powers of these assemblies and limit the voting 
privilege to the classes considered loyal to the autocracy—that is, 
to the nobility and landowners. The Dumas did not function for a 
long enough time to form democratic procedures in a country so 
long accustomed to autocratic rule. But they did allow political 
parties, for the first time in Russian history, to operate in compara- 
tive freedom. Even Lenin’s Bolshevik party sent representatives to 
the Duma, but their principal objective was still overthrow of the 
tsarist regime by revolution. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOV TSAR 


At the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, there was in 
Russia, as in all other countries in Europe, an upsurge of patriotic 
feeling. The Russian peasant’s love of the land is but one facet of 
the Russian people’s devotion to “Mother Russia” which exists 
apart from political loyalty. With the sole exception of Lenin’s 
Bolsheviks, all political parties rallied behind the tsar. Lenin viewed 
the war as a plot of the ruling classes to undermine the revolution- 
ary movement in their countries and to acquire more material 
advantage for themselves. He called on socialists in all countries to 
oppose the war and to work to turn it into a civil war which would 
bring about the victory of the working class. He was bitterly dis- 
appointed when socialist parties refused to follow his lead. 

Support of the tsar and his government in Russia, however, soon 
evaporated. Nicholas II (1868-1918), the last Russian tsar, came to 
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the throne in 1894. He was completely unsuited for his role as 
autocrat of all the Russias. He was a simple family man, deeply 
devoted to his wife and children, and quite disinterested in politics. 
When Russia, early in the war, suffered disastrous defeats, he 
decided to direct the war himself. He left for the front, consigning 
the government to his wife, a well-meaning, but superstitious and 
strong-willed woman. The tsarina was deeply under the influence 
of Rasputin, a lay preacher in whom she had unlimited confidence. 
This ignorant and corrupt man had gained a hold over the tsarina 
by promising to heal her sickly son, the tsarevitch (crown prince), 
who was the only direct heir to the Russian throne. By the use of 
hypnosis, he seemed to fulfill his promise and soon gained so much 
influence at court that his opinion was sought on the most important 
matters. He was murdered in a palace intrigue in December, 1916, 
but it was then too late to halt the inevitable course of events. 

The tsar’s ministers at this time were mostly weak and often 
corrupt men, unable to cope with the economic problems arising 
from the war or to win the confidence of the people. 


Nicholas IL, last of the Romanov 
tsars, poses with his family 
shortly before the revolution of 
1917. The tsar was more inter- 
ested in his wife and children 
than in government. All died at 
the hands of a Bolshevik firing 
squad. 


Maternal concern for her ailing 
son, the tsarevitch, is etched on 
the face of the tsarina. Court 
intriguers used her worry for 
their own advantage by prom- 
ising miraculous cures for her 
son in return for court favors. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF MARCH, 1917 


One month before the United States entered the First World 
War,) an event occurred which historians speak of as the first 
Russian revolution. Actually the downfall of the Romanov dynasty 
in March, 1917, was not the result of an organized revolution; 
rather, it fell of its own weight, with hardly a push needed. The 
war proved too great a strain on Russia’s economy; widespread 
shortages developed, aggravated by official corruption. Unrest and 
strikes in the capital and larger cities increased. In St. Petersburg 
—renamed Petrograd in 1914 to avoid the German sound of the 
former name—there were severe food shortages, and crowds clam- 
ored for bread. The government’s only response was to call out the 
garrison of the city and threaten the throngs, which had thus far 
been fairly orderly. When ordered to subdue the people milling in 
the streets, however, the soldiers refused to shoot. The French 
ambassador described the scene in the center of the city: 


At half past eight this morning, just as I finished dressing, I heard 
a strange and prolonged din which seemed to come from the Alex- 
ander Bridge. I looked out: there was no one on the bridge. . . . But 
almost immediately a disorderly mob, carrying red flags appeared at 
the end . . . and a regiment came towards it from the opposite side. 
It looked as if there would be a violent collision, but on the contrary 
the two bodies coalesced. The army was fraternizing with the revolt. 


And so it proved. The soldiers made common cause with the 
crowds, turned on their officers, and refused to obey orders. They 
stormed the arsenal and distributed weapons to the people. 
The tsar in the meanwhile remained unaware of the danger of 
the situation. “My dear wifey,” he wrote in English to his tsarina 
from army headquarters, in the middle of a world war, two days 
before the revolution in the capital, “my brain is resting here—no 
ministers, no troublesome questions demanding thought.” While his 
brain was resting, his ministers hastened to inform him of the latest 


1 For events of this period it is helpful to bear in mind that the Julian calendar, 
thirteen days behind the Gregorian calendar used in the West, was then in use in 
Russia. March 12 was, according to the Julian calendar, February 27, hence the 
revolution is also called the “February Revolution.” 
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developments, but they were unable to make him realize the gravity 
of those events. “It is necessary,” he wrote, “to appoint a very ener- 
getic man, so as to compel the ministers to work out the solution 
of the problems.” 

It proved to be impossible to find such a man. Finally the tsar, 
appealed to again, issued a ukaz dissolving the Duma, an expedient 
which had been effective in political crises in the past. But it now 
seemed that he had no more power over the Duma than over the 
army. The deputies refused to disband and continued to sit as 
private citizens. The tsar’s authority had been openly defied by the 
representative assembly as well as by the army; nothing remained 
of his autocratic power. 

In this way, with scarcely a fight, and almost before anyone 
realized what had happened, the three-hundred-year-old Romanov 
dynasty came to an end. The tsar had so completely lost the con- 
fidence of the people that hardly a shot was fired in his defense. 
Helpless, his ministers left the city, and the tsar was persuaded to 
abdicate. In 1918 the tsar, his wife, and five children died at the 
hands of a Bolshevik firing squad. 

The revolution had been so unorganized and so sudden that no 
one was sure what would happen next. There had been no leader 
of the uprising, and there was no clear successor to the tsar’s power. 
Uncertain where to turn, soldiers and citizens flocked to the hall 
where the Duma was in session, to offer their support, to swear 
loyalty, to report progress from the rest of the city, or merely to 
find out what was happening. Amid the’ confusion, the Duma 
elected a temporary committee to take over affairs of state until a 
permanent government could be formed. 

The Provisional Government In the meanwhile various 
revolutionaries, recalling the days of 1905, hastily organized election 
of a Petrograd Soviet composed of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies. 
They gathered at the hall, without even asking the Duma’s per- 
mission to do so, and stood ready to take over the government. 
Negotiations were begun between the committee and the Soviet, 
and a Provisional Government, made up of a council of ministers, 
was formed. The council was made up of non-revolutionary parties 
such as the Cadets, and of one socialist, Alexander Kerensky, a 
young lawyer who had made a reputation defending political 
prisoners. Kerensky, who was also a member of the Petrograd 
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Soviet, was named Minister of Justice. A brilliant orator and a man 
of talent, he was to play a key role in the coming months. 

Thus, with a minimum of bloodshed and a remarkable lack of 
violence, a revolution had been accomplished. 

The fall of the autocracy released a flood of emotions, plans, 
ideas, and dreams. Dedicated revolutionaries who had fought for 
years toward this end, bearded peasants who wanted land, war- 
weary soldiers who wanted peace, intellectuals who wanted reform 
—all rejoiced that their day had come. Enthusiasm ran high, and 
the Duma building resounded to speeches, proclamations, cheers, 
and promises. The new government proclaimed freedom of speech, 
of assembly, and of the press, the right to strike, a full amnesty for 
all political prisoners and exiles, and equal rights for all nationali- 
ties and religions. Universal suffrage was promised and a repre- 
sentative assembly was to be elected in a few months to determine 
the final form of the new government. For a time Russia had be- 
come, in Lenin’s own words, “the freest country in the world.” The 
government of the United States, led by President Woodrow 
Wilson, quickly recognized this new government, the first major 
power to do so. 

The mood of optimism which followed the revolution did not 
last, as the new government tried to cope with the insuperable 
problems facing it. 

Reluctance to Make Peace. The first and most pressing problem 
was the war still being fought in Europe, in which Russia joined 
the Allies (England, France, and the United States) against Ger- 
many. The new government believed it was duty-bound to continue 
the war, so as not to betray its allies who were putting considerable 
pressure on Russia not to leave the conflict. The new rulers were 
also motivated by the same aims as had Russian governments for 
ages past. “I confess that I planned to get the Straits for Russia,” 
Pavel Milyukov, Foreign Minister of the Provisional Government, 
was quoted as saying. The Straits had been promised to Russia in 
secret treaties among the Allies. Even at this critical moment of 
Russian history, they seemed of paramount importance to her rulers. 

In its desire to continue the war, the Provisional Government was 
completely out of step with the wishes of the majority of the people. 
Morale in the army was at low ebb, with Bolshevik propagandists 
preaching the need to end the “imperialist” war. News of the 


Peasants and workers such as these rallied to Lenin's revolutionary program. 
These troops fought during the bloody civil war which raged for two years 
following the overthrow of the autocracy. 


successful mutiny of the Petrograd garrison did nothing to improve 
discipline. The soldiers were weary to death of a war which they 
had never understood; they could think of nothing but their homes. 
“The soldiers voted for peace with their feet,” said Lenin, and 
numerous desertions bore him out. The civilians were caught up in 
the revolution and had no time to spare for a war which meant 
little to them. Under such conditions, it was senseless and impos- 
sible to insist on prolonging the fighting. 

Reluctance to Grant Land Reforms. Another problem which the 
government failed to deal with effectively was the agrarian ques- 
tion. To the Russian peasant, revolution meant just one thing: more 
land for the muzhik. When the tsarist government fell, the peasants 
did not wait for laws on land reform to be passed; they simply 
seized the land which they were convinced belonged to them by 
rights. The government in Petrograd could not hope to gain control 
over the rest of the country unless it speedily and decisively came 
out for land reform. Instead, it hesitated and put off the final 
decision of the question until after the election of a new Assembly, 
which was to decide the future form of government. 
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Divided Authority. Finally, and perhaps most seriously, the gov- 
ernment had to share authority with the Petrograd Soviet, which 
controlled all the workers and most of the soldiers of the capital. 
The Soviet tended to be more in tune with popular feeling than the 
government, and the Bolsheviks were becoming increasingly influ- 
ential in it. Divided authority led to confusion, argument, and 
indecision at a time when decisive action was urgently needed. 

Bolshevik Promises. In the midst of the confusion, Lenin, with 
German help, came home from his ten-year exile in Switzerland. 
The German High Command realized that he could stir up dis- 
content in Russia which would be advantageous to the Germans. 
In April, in a sealed railway car, he was sent through the German 
lines to Russia. Upon his arrival in Petrograd, he at once took com- 
mand of the Bolshevik party and issued a statement of his policy. 
He called for immediate nationalization (government ownership) 
of land. He urged fraternization with enemy troops with a view to 
ending the war, and asked for a transfer of all power to the Soviets. 
The Provisional Government, he stated, was to receive no more 
support from the Bolshevik party. 

Even Lenin’s own party members had difficulty in supporting 
this call for immediate and radical action. But this program ap- 
pealed to the needs of the people at the time. Although Lenin’s 
tactics were to change unpredictably from one policy to another 
within the next few months, his main appeal remained the threefold 
slogan: Peace, Land, and Bread! Herein lies the secret of his suc- 
cess. The Bolsheviks were a small party, were in fact the minority 
faction of a minority group. They did not command anything like 
the popular support of their rivals. But at a time when answers 
were needed and action required, they were the only party which, 
knowing exactly what it wanted, would stop at nothing to get it. 
“There is today no party which is willing to take over power,” said 
a politician during one of the endless meetings that took place in 
this period. “Yes, there is such a party,” said Lenin, rising proudly. 
At the time he was jeered and ridiculed, but it was his willingness 
to take responsibility and the unwavering conviction that he alone 
was the man to do so which had carried him to power in Novem- 
ber; it was his slogan of Peace, Land, and Bread which kept him 
there. When his followers protested that promising land to the 
peasants was not consistent with the program of the Bolshevik 
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party, he replied: “The peasants will understand that we support 
their justified demands . . . we never intended to give a monopoly 
of the peasants to the Socialist Revolutionaries.” He understood 
very well that any Russian government needed the peasants’ sup- 
port to stay in power. Lenin’s simple slogan was good political 
propaganda. It could be understood by every worker and peasant. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION: NOVEMBER, 1917 


The history of the next few months—April to November—is a 
story of steady decline in the power of the Provisional Government 
and rise in the popularity of the Bolsheviks. The make-up of the 
Provisional Government changed several times, with Kerensky 
finally in sole power. By its vacillating policies, it lost the support 
of all groups of the population. Nevertheless, in July it was able to 
suppress a premature Bolshevik uprising and arrest many Bolshevik 
leaders. Lenin fled to Finland. But in August, when a tsarist general 
named Kornilov made a bid for power by marching on the capital, 
Kerensky had to call on Bolshevik support to help defeat him. To 
do this, guns were issued to the workers, which they subsequently 
used to overthrow the Provisional Government. By September, the 
Provisional Government stood alone, attacked by conservatives and 
tsarist supporters, as well as by revolutionaries seeking radical 
measures at home. 

In November, Lenin judged that the time was ripe for the Bol- 
sheviks to seize power. They had the support of the Petrograd 
Soviet and were gaining in others. Also, they had the support of 
most of the troops in the capital. 

Unlike the March revolution, the one in November was carefully 
planned and well-organized and led. The Bolsheviks named a mili- 
tary revolutionary committee to direct the uprising, and the Bol- 
shevik party stood ready to take over political power. There was 
to be no hesitation, no lack of leadership, and no dual power this 
time. During the evening of November 6 and the morning of No- 
vember 7,? Bolshevik troops occupied all important public buildings 
in the capital. The cruiser Aurora was moved into a position on the 
river to train its guns on the Winter Palace (where the Cabinet was 


2 Reckoned by the Julian calendar, the dates were October 25-26. Hence this 
event is also known as “The October Revolution.” See footnote, page 33. 
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in session), and the palace was bombarded for several hours. After 
the bombardment, the palace was stormed by Bolshevik troops and 
taken after a short struggle. The last defenders of the palace were 
a handful of military cadets and a battalion of women soldiers. So 
well organized and efficient was the Bolshevik coup that the street- 
cars continued running normally all the time it was underway. By 
next morning the members of the Provisional Government were 
under arrest (Kerensky had fled), and the Bolsheviks had won. 

On the evening of November 7, Lenin announced that the Pro- 
visional Government had fallen, and that all power had passed to 
the Soviets. It was soon to be made clear that this meant that all 
power had passed to the Bolsheviks, which in turn meant all power 
to Lenin. Thus, after only a few short months, the freest government 
that Russia had ever known came to an end. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


ideology Soviets Slavophiles 
orthodoxy Social Democrats (SD’s) Westernizers 
pogrom Vladimir Lenin Narodniki 
Cossacks Russo-Japanese War Bolsheviks 
Pravda Provisional Govemment Mensheviks 
“Cadets” Alexander Kerensky Nicholas II 
Duma Peace, Land, and Bread “Mother Russia” 
Rasputin Social Revolutionaries (SR’s) Bloody Sunday 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


1. Why did the tsars demand political and religious conformity? 

2. Why did the Cossacks support the tsars? 

3. What criticisms did members of the Russian “intelligentsia” make 
of the tsarist system? 

4. What were the differences between the Westernizers and Slavo- 
philes in their attitudes toward reform of the autocracy? 

5. Was Lenin’s group entitled to call itself the Bolshevik party? How 

did its program differ from that of the Mensheviks? 

How did the Russo-Japanese War weaken the tsarist government? 

Why did the events of Bloody Sunday shock the Russian people? 

What limitations on the Duma’s power accounted for its weakness? 

What were the major reasons for the overthrow of the tsar? 

10. Explain Lenin’s statement: “The soldiers voted for peace with their 
feet.” 


OP AD 


11, 


12. 
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When Lenin observed that under the Provisional Government Russia 
had “the freest government in the world” what did he mean? 
What were the major problems facing Alexander Kerensky as head 
of the Provisional Government? How was Lenin able to capitalize 
on these to serve his own ends? 


For Class Discussion 


Had we lived in tsarist Russia, some of us might have joined revolu- 
tionary organizations. Do you agree? 

How did Russian revolutionary groups function in the nineteenth 
century? 

Might Lenin be called a traitor to his country for opposing Russia’s 
involvement in the First World War? 

Is a strong middle class necessary in order to have a democracy? 
Can acts of terror, such as the assassination of the tsar or unpopular 
government officials, bring about reforms when a tyranny rules? 
Might the Bolshevik revolution have been prevented? 

Trotsky, a Russian revolutionary, once wrote, “Nicholas inherited 
from his ancestors not only a giant empire, but also a revolution.” 
What should Nicholas have done in order to save his throne? 

How did the two Russian revolutions of 1917 differ? 

Compare the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 with the American War 
of Independence. Discuss in terms of leadership and causes. 


For Further Research 


Outline the causes of the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905). Why 
did Russia suffer so many military defeats? 

Read The Lower Depths, a play by Maxim Gorki which describes 
members of the proletariat, and The Cherry Orchard by Anton 
Chekhov, analyzing upper class life. How does each writer reflect 
Russian life before the revolutions of 1917? 

The Russian revolution of 1905 weakened tsarist rule. Furnish a 
report on the major events of this revolution. 

Describe Lenin’s life as an exile in western Europe and Siberia. 
Ivan Turgenev’s famous novel Fathers and Sons presents the views 
of both the Westernizers and the Slavophiles. From your reading 
describe how ‘the author has expressed these philosophies through 
the plot and characters he has chosen. 

Describe the program and activities of the Bolshevik party when the 
Provisional Government was in power. 

What were American reactions to the two Russian revolutions? 
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“You know,” Lenin is reported to have said to Leon Trotsky after the 
November revolution, “to pass so quickly from persecution and a 
clandestine existence to power makes one dizzy.” The point was well 
made. Only a few months before the Bolsheviks had been a small 
and obscure party, mostly unknown in Russia. All leaders of the 
party had experienced arrest, imprisonment, and exile. Lenin had 
worn a disguise until the last moment before he appeared in public 
to announce the success of the revolution, and had to be reminded 
to remove his blond wig for the occasion. “Give it to me,” one of his 
friends said to him. “It may be useful again, who knows?” This small 
group of conspirators and revolutionaries were now the government. 
Moreover, they had seized power in a country which, according to 
their philosophy, was not advanced enough to experience a revolu- 
tion such as they hoped for. 

We cannot go further into the history of Communist power unless 
we look at the philosophy which guided Bolshevik action. 

The Bolsheviks were a faction of the Social Democratic party. 
The name Bolshevik was taken for his faction by Lenin when the 
party split, to indicate that they were in the majority although, as 
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we have seen, this was contrary to the facts. Since 1918, the Party 
has called itself simply the Communist Party—as there is no longer 
any question of a “majority.” Communists believe in the doctrine of 
Marxism, as elaborated by Lenin and applied by later Communist 
leaders. 


FOUNDERS OF “SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM” 


The socialist ideas which form a background for Communist 
theory became current in Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Reacting to the effects of the Industrial Revolution, men 
began to examine their societies in an effort to determine what 
could be done to improve the lot of the people who lived in them. 
To them, the inequality and injustice which they saw about them 
was the result of private ownership of the means of production and 
distribution. Socialists believed that society should be organized 
for the benefit of all, rather than for the benefit of a few privileged 
groups (see page 26), and favored some form of common owner- 
ship and control of industrial and agricultural production. Their 
views on what forms this control should take and how society 
should be organized differed considerably. 

As far back as the sixteenth century, the term Utopia had been 
used to signify an ideal society. For this reason men who, like 
Robert Owen in nineteenth century England, advocated the estab- 
lishment of “villages of cooperation” were called Utopian Socialists. 
Such a cooperative colony was established in New Harmony, 
Indiana, in 1824, but dissolved after a few years. A French socialist, 
Saint-Simon, called for management of society by economic experts. 
Another, Charles Fourier, believed in establishing self-contained 
economic units. One such unit, established by New England intel- 
lectual leaders, attracted the attention of such men as Henry 
Thoreau and Nathaniel Hawthorne. Others advocated violence. For 
example, Auguste Blanqui, who has been called “the greatest 
rabble-rouser of the nineteenth century,” believed in the need for 
revolution to bring about a better society. Socialism developed in 
these two directions: one branch advocated peaceful reforms, the 
other violent revolution. 

These views, and many others, were widely discussed in Europe 
at the time and formed the background against which Karl Marx 
developed his version of socialism, which he called “scientific.” 
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Four fathers of the Soviet State: Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. The first 
three are still honored in the Soviet Union. After Stalin was denounced by 
Premier Khrushchev in 1956, the quartet became a trio. Stalin's likeness dis- 
appeared from public view. Compare with the poster shown on page 85. 


Karl Marx The founder of Marxism, and the man who gave 
the doctrine its name, was Karl Marx (1818-1883). Born in Prussia 
into a middle-class, intellectual family, Marx received a doctor of 
philosophy degree from the University of Jena, and began a career 
as a journalist. He had always inclined toward the socialist ‘theories 
then current in Europe. By 1848, with the aid of his friend Friedrich 
Engels, he had elaborated his own views in a document published 
as the Communist Manifesto. This was the year Europe was rocked 
by a series of democratic revolutions which alarmed the rulers of 
all countries. Marx was expelled from Prussia for his radical ideas 
and went to live abroad. He spent the rest of his life in London, 
where he studied in the library of the British Museum, basing his 
theories on what he observed in the society around him. The 
novelist Charles Dickens found in these same conditions the mate- 
rial for many novels of social protest. 

Friedrich Engels Marx's close friend and_ collaborator, 
Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), was also a Prussian, the son of a 
prosperous textile manufacturer. His preference was for scholarship 
rather than business, however, and he was influenced by socialist 
ideas early in life. His meeting with Marx in Paris led to a lifelong 
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friendship and intellectual association. While serving as business 
agent for his father’s branch office in Manchester, England, Engels 
identified himself with radical workers’ movements. It was he who 
helped the Marx family survive throughout the lean years when 
they might otherwise have starved. It is ironic that this financial 
assistance was derived from a capitalist’s profits. 

England at this time was in the throes of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, with all its attendant evils. Workers toiled long hours for low 
wages under abominable working conditions. The rapid growth of 
large cities had given rise to notorious slums; employment of child 
labor was a common practice, and extreme poverty and misery 
could be seen everywhere. English society, like all European society 
at the time, was rigidly ordered into classes. A person was born an 
aristocrat, merchant, peasant, or worker, and remained in this class 


Working conditions for men, 
women, and children at the 
time of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion moved many writers to 
plead for reform. Karl Marx 
might have been describing 
this scene from an English tex- 
tile mili of this period. He wrote, 
“When, in England, the power- 
loom came to compete with the 
hand-loom ... the poor loom 
weaver now worked seventeen 
or eighteen hours daily, in- 
stead of the nine or ten hours 
he had worked before.” While 
Marx predicted that conditions 
in capitalist countries would 
worsen, events have demon- 
strated that, through demo- 
cratic legislation, they have 
greatly improved. 
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all his life. The wealthy classes controlled political power. The free 
enterprise system, which restricts government control of business 
and industry, and the policy of laissez-faire, which states that left 
alone economic conditions will regulate themselves, allowed for 
unbridled competition among businessmen. Workers were at the 
mercy of their employers. Government control of business practices 
or protection of the rights of labor were negligible, and the trade 
unions were in their infancy. 

Marx and Engels saw these conditions with the eyes of nineteenth 
century idealists; that is, with respect for human rights and the 
dignity of the individual. They had faith in the power of man to 
change his world and in the possibility of continued progress for 
the human race. What they saw around them roused their moral 
indignation, and they looked for reasons as well as remedies. 


MARXIST THEORY 


In evolving his theories, Marx was influenced by the teachings of 
the German philosopher, Georg W. F. Hegel (1770-1831). Hegel 
held that social and historical change takes place through a conflict 
of opposing ideas. One idea—called the thesis—comes into conflict 
with its opposite—the antithesis. This conflict brings into existence 
a higher and improved version of the original idea which combines 
the best features of both thesis and antithesis: the synthesis (See 
diagram page 53). Thus, the change is always for the better. Hegel 
called this process the dialectic. The word comes from the Greek 
and means the logical solution of problems through the examination 
of conflicting opinions. 

In applying Hegel’s ideas to account for the economic conditions 
of his time, Marx gave them his own, special interpretation. He 
adopted Hegel’s idea of the dialectic, but he taught that only 
physical matter is real; things of the mind—ideas, beliefs and 
thoughts—depend on the concrete world around us. Thus, it is not 
a conflict between ideas but rather a conflict between material 
factors which brings about change and steady improvement in the 
world around us. 

Marx called his philosophy dialectical materialism; the word 
“materialism” derives from the word “matter” and denotes a philos- 
ophy which holds that everything in the world has its origin in 
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matter. Marx believed that proof of his theory could be found in 
the theory of evolution as developed by Charles Darwin in Origin 
of Species, published in 1859. Darwin states that a constant struggle 
for existence in nature results in the survival of the fittest, and in 
the evolution of higher species from lower ones. Here, Marx argues, 
matter—that is, physical characteristics of animals—evolves into 
higher forms without the intervention of any spiritual factor. 

In his belief that the world was composed exclusively of matter 
and was moved forward only through the conflict of opposites con- 
tained in it, Marx denied the existence of a Spiritual Being. 

The concept that the world is moving forward through a constant 
struggle of opposites can best be understood in the part of Marx’s 
doctrine which deals with the history of mankind. 

The Marxist Explanation of History Just as matter is 
basic in the development of the natural world, said Marx, the pro- 
duction of material goods is the constant factor which decides the 
course of all human history. Because he believed that events were 
determined by material causes, his explanation of history is called 
“historical materialism.” 

The ways in which a society organizes production of its goods 
differ according to the type of society under consideration, and the 
study of such organizations forms the subject of economics. For this 
reason, Marx’s view is also called an economic interpretation of 
history. 

Marx and Engels distinguished among only five basic types of 
society since the dawn of mankind: the primitive tribal society, the 
slavéowning society, the feudal system, the capitalist system, and 
the socialist society which is to be established in the future. Without 
exception, every country in the world, they said, must pass through 
each of these stages in turn. 

How Classes Form. Marx believed that the means of production 
(the way in which goods are produced ) determine the organization 
of society. Men fall into different classes, according to their roles in 
the economic process. 

Let us examine each of these historical stages in turn, and see 
where Marx considered the means of production to be. 

The primitive tribal society has no organized means of producing 
the material goods which it needs, and uses its land in common. 
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Although the primitive tribe may have a ruler, the means of pro- 
duction are available to all. Tribes survive by hunting and inter- 
tribal warfare. As a result of this warfare, other tribes are 
conquered, and prisoners become the property, or slaves, of their 
captors. Slaves can be put to work, and are therefore the means of 
production. According to Marx, this represents the first time in 
history when one group of society owns the means of production 
and uses them for its own purposes. The goods which slaves pro- 
duce can be sold to make their owners more rich and powerful. 

The next stage, feudal society, was first based on the agricultural 
production of the nobleman’s land. Feudal lords owned the land 
and agricultural tools which were the means of production in this 
society. When trade and manufacturing developed, economic power 
changed hands. With the development of steam and modern 
industry, machines and factories, instead of land, became the means 
of production. This is capitalism, the fourth phase of Marx’s 
historical pattern. 

Marx taught that every society which allows private individuals 
to own the means of production is divided into two or more classes, 
the number of which varies according to the nature of the economy. 
But every society after the tribal society always has two basic 
classes: the ruling class, consisting of the owners of the means of 
production, and the exploited class, consisting of the people who do 
most of the productive work, and whose labor benefits the ruling 
class. 

Marx’s Theory of Exploitation. In slaveowning society, the ruling 
class are the slaveholders, while the slaves form the exploited class. 
In feudal society, feudal lords make up the ruling class, while the 
serfs are the exploited class. Finally, according to Marx, in the capi- 
talist society the ruling class is made up of those who own machines 
or factories, or provide the capital necessary to operate them. The 
exploited class is made up of industrial workers who man the 
factories. Marx called the ruling class in the capitalist society the 
bourgeoisie (from the French word for city dweller), entrepreneurs 
(from the French word for enterprise), or simply capitalists. The 
propertyless industrial wage-earners were termed the proletariat 
(from a Roman word for a citizen of the lowest class). 

The ruling class in every society has all the power since it controls 
the source of all wealth. Because it profits greatly from its owner- 
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ship of the means of production, it will exert every effort, Marx 
believed, to maintain its position. Thus every ruling class will set 
up a political system to protect its economic interests and to 
perpetuate its power. Governments, taught Marx, are created solely 
to do the bidding of the ruling class. Further, the ruling class 
passes laws which help to preserve its privileges and protect its 
special position. Thus a slaveholding society will pass laws severely 
penalizing runaway slaves. In a feudal state, rules regulating land 
ownership favor the feudal lords. In a capitalist society, laws benefit 
the owners of the means of production, the capitalists. 

In Marxian theory, the ruling class invents moral values and 
religious beliefs to divert the minds of the exploited classes from 
their miserable lot on earth, and to make them submit to the rule 
imposed on them and perform their work to the limit of their 
ability. “Religion,” said Marx, “is the opium of the masses.” To 
illustrate this he argued that in a feudal society the desire to leave 
the group one is born into is considered immoral, while capitalist 
societies encourage it and glorify “rugged individualism” to promote 
private enterprise. In Marxist doctrine, the Christian religion, 
emphasizing the virtues of humility and meekness, was established 
to keep Roman slaves in subjection, while after the Reformation 
thrift was encouraged to promote the accumulation of capital. 

Marx’s Theory of Society Marx conceived of society as a 
kind of building, the foundation of which is the economic organiza- 
tion (namely, the means of production and who owns them). This 
is the basis in Marxist language. Everything else in society—laws, 
politics, art, even men’s thoughts and desires—is built upon this 
foundation and determined by it. This, in Marx’s language, is the 
superstructure. The superstructure is supported by its foundation, 
and is determined by it in much the same way as a building’s final 
form depends on its foundation. 

The Class Struggle. Historical change, according to Marx, takes 
place because of the perpetual conflict between the ruling class and 
the exploited class in any given society. In society, just as in nature, 
progress takes place through a “conflict of opposites.” 

Marx believed that every society based on private ownership of 
the means of production would develop “inherent contradictions.” 
These contradictions are built into the society because an irrecon- 
cilable conflict exists between the ruling class and the oppressed 
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classes: the ruling class will try to get the most out of the exploited 
classes, and the latter will resist this process as much as it can. This 
conflict between classes Marx termed the class struggle. 

In the class struggle, Marx believed the ruling class must inevi- 
tably lose. This is how he reasoned: the method of production of 
material goods in a society would be improved and perfected to a 
point where the existing economic system would become outdated 
and cease to operate efficiently. Old methods must of necessity give 
way to new and more efficient ways of production. Thus, when slave 
labor becomes uneconomic and unprofitable, or when the feudal 
system can no longer cope with growing commercial and manufac- 
turing activities in the society, the slaveholding society and the 
feudal system must yield to more efficient methods of production. 
Inevitably slaveholders must make way for feudal lords who in turn 
make way for capitalists. 

The old ruling class, Marx continued, never willingly gives up its 
power. Therefore, a new class must take power by violent revolu- 
tion or war. The Roman Empire had to be destroyed before the 
feudal system could be established. The French Revolution paved 
the way for capitalism. The French king and his feudal lords were 
overthrown by bourgeois capitalists who found that the restrictions 
of the old system limited their opportunity to establish their new 
and more efficient industrial economy. But however violent the 
struggle in any society, the new always wins, for the laws of history 
cannot be diverted: they are predetermined. 

Capitalism: the Last Class Society. In Marx’s scheme of things, 
capitalism is a special case in the history of man. Under capitalism, 
the means of production are owned by a small group of capitalists, 
the bourgeoisie. Not only is this group small, but it is constantly 
becoming smaller, as some capitalists are eliminated by competition 
among themselves, and by periodic and increasingly frequent 
depressions; other capitalists combine to form monopolies. By com- 
parison, the exploited class, the proletariat, is by far the majority of 
the population. While the capitalists perfect their machines and 
enlarge their factories in a constant search for more profits, exploita- 
tion of the workers is intensified so that their lot becomes increas- 
ingly intolerable. Their wages drop, they must compete for jobs, 
and the result is the “increasing misery of the working class.” The 
middle class, by which Marx meant small tradesmen, businessmen, 
and others, is driven down into the working class, as big capitalists 
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squeeze them out, leaving only two classes: one a tiny minority of 
the population, the other a vast majority. 

It is at this point, says Marx, that the “inherent contradiction” of 
capitalism is resolved by violent revolution. This contradiction is 
now Clear to all: on the one hand, the most efficient means of pro- 
duction which man has ever devised has reached a point where the 
needs of all could be satisfied. On the cther hand, the system of 
private ownership of the means of production permits a tiny minor- 
ity in society to use them for the good of this small group only. This 
is the moment for the proletariat to unite and overthrow the capi- 
talist system. The means of production will then be taken over by 
the proletariat in the name of society as a whole. As the proletariat 
constitutes the majority of society, the machines and factories can 
then be operated for the good of all, and the class struggle will be 
at an end, and “socialism” will be established. Socialism means, as 
we have seen (on page 42), a system where all economic enter- 
prise is carried on by society for the greater benefit of all its 
members. 

Marx conceived that under this new system, production of mate- 
rial goods would be so abundant that everyone’s needs could be 
satisfied. Every member of society would, in theory, recognize his 
responsibility to work for the good of all. The slogan for the new 
society would be, “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” The state—police force, law courts, and 
army—which had been used as a tool by the ruling class to main- 
tain its power, would no longer be needed and would “wither 
away.” When everyone received “according to his needs,” poverty 
would be abolished and with it the crime which breeds on poverty 
and misery. Complete equality for all would prevail, and for the 
first time in history true democracy would become possible, as all 
the people would be in power. The individual would have every 
opportunity to develop his talents and abilities to the full. In short, 
the evils which mankind has been heir to for so many centuries 
would disappear. 

The socialist revolution, Marx taught, will take place in every 
country as soon as capitalism has developed far enough to make it 
possible. The proletariat of any one country shares common inter- 
ests with the proletariat of all other nations. Nationalism and 
patriotism are merely parts of the capitalist superstructure invented 
to keep the proletariat in subjection. The slogan for Communists 
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the world over was: “Workers of the world, unite. You have nothing 
to lose but your chains!” 

Marx conceived of history as determined by laws which are as 
unchangeable and as demonstrable as the laws of science. Spiritual 
and idealistic theories cannot be proved, he maintained, because 
they are based on ideas not experienced by the five senses. Material- 
ist considerations can be proved to the satisfaction of the senses, 
and the truth of the “scientific” laws of history is demonstrated 
every day for all to see. Marxists today still believe that the laws of 
history are as unchangeable as the law of gravity; one form of 
society will inevitably succeed another. This is the background for 
Khrushchev’s much publicized statement: “We will bury you!” In 
saying this, the former Russian leader was speaking as a good 
student of historical materialism, convinced that the capitalist sys- 
tem must inevitably be succeeded by a socialist one, despite any- 
thing anyone may try to do to prevent it. 

Economic Explanation of Capitalism The third part 
of Marx’s doctrine consists of the economic explanation of the 
capitalist system, elaborated in his major work Das Kapital, pub- 
lished in 1867. Capitalists, says Marx, are motivated by a desire to 
accumulate profits. But where do the profits come from? 

Earlier economists had worked out the “labor theory of value,” 
which determined the value of a product by the amount of labor 
necessary to produce it. Marx worked out the theory of surplus 
value. Machines and factories cannot produce more value than is 
put into them. If you want to make a profit—which is surplus value, 
a return on your investment which is larger than the original out- 
lay—you must turn to human labor. Only a worker can produce 
more thgn is originally “invested” in him. A worker can be made to 
work ten hours a day for pay equivalent in value only to what he 
produces in five hours. The rest of the time he will work for nothing, 
and the goods he produces will be surplus value, representing pure 
profit for the entrepreneur. According to this theory, it is the fact 
that only a worker can produce profit for his employer which keeps 
wages at subsistence level and which is the main cause for the 
increasing exploitation of the proletariat under capitalism. In effect, 
the employer, greedy for as much profit as possible, is stealing 
money which is due the worker for his labor by paying him for only 
part of the time he works. 


THE MARXIAN DIALECTIC 


Communists today still ac- 
cept the Marxian dialectic, 
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MARXIST THEORY ANALYZED 


Marx and Engels thought that their theory explained the world 
satisfactorily. They wrote extensively about it and heaped ridicule 
and abuse on anyone who disagreed with them. The theory 
appealed to many followers, yet when it is analyzed and broken 
down step-by-step serious flaws appear. Furthermore, subsequent 
historical developments have shown that in practice it does not 
hold up. 

Criticism of Dialectical Materialism If matter is the 
only reality, we ask, how is it possible to expect steady improve- 
mentP The world, said Marx, progresses unerringly from the lower 
to the higher forms of existence, from the simple to the complex, 
from a worse form to a better one. But how can matter, with no 
reasoning power, be relied upon to plan improvements? And if 
improvement is not planned, but merely happens, how can we 
predict that it will continue to take place? 

Is it possible at all, we ask further, to speak of progress in nature? 
Progress implies improvement. But can we prove that mammals are 
better than reptiles, and reptiles better than fish? The concept of 
steady improvement in the world thus does not fit with the concept 
of a purely materialist world. 
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Criticism of Historical Materialism The same criticism 
applies to the doctrine of historical materialism. We would like to 
believe that the history of mankind is the record of steady progress 
from a lower society to a higher one, aimed at achieving the ulti- 
mate in human happiness. It would be comforting to believe that 
this is bound to come, whatever we may do. The fact is, however, 
that the idea of steady progress does not seem valid. Can it be said 
that the so-called Dark Ages were better than the classical societies 
of Greece and Rome which preceded that period? In what way was 
feudalism better than a society based on a slave economy? Marx’s 
belief in steady and inevitable progress stems from eighteenth 
century thought, but seems outdated today. 

Further, although it is undoubtedly true that the economic 
organization of a society influences it greatly, it would be a mistake 
to say that this is the only determining factor. Societies differ, and 
so does the way they develop. The United States differs from Italy, 
France differs from Brazil, Australia from Japan, yet all are capi- 
talist countries. They differ because they have different historical 
experiences, religious perspectives, natural resources, governments, 
cultural values, geographical locations, climates, population pres- 
sures, and so on. They do not all fit into one mold. 

It is an oversimplification to make the entire sweep of history 
conform to one rigid pattern. All societies do not necessarily have 
to pass through the same stages as Marx conceived. Look at the 
newly independent countries of Africa, and the former colonial 
countries of Asia such as India, Pakistan, or Indonesia. None of 
them fit into Marx’s carefully devised scheme of development from 
tribal to slaveholding to feudal to capitalist stages. 

Finally, the very factor which Marx confidently expected to con- 
firm his theories has shown him to be wrong: the historical part of 
Marx’s doctrine has been disproved by the course of history itself. 

Today we know what Marx could not know in the nineteenth 
century: capitalism has not brought about the increasing misery of 
the proletariat and a constantly falling standard of living. Most 
workers in industrial societies today are materially better off than 
their grandfathers were. Capitalism has not resulted in the dis- 
appearance of the middle class; on the contrary, in the most highly 
developed capitalist countries—the United States is an outstanding 
example—the middle class has become the dominant social class. 
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Capitalism has not resulted in increasing misery and depressions; 
on the contrary, we have learned to modify economic crises and 
lessen their impact. Capitalism has not weakened the worker's posi- 
tion; instead, workers have found a way to protect their rights and 
interests through strong trade unions, collective bargaining, and 
legislation. Far from resulting in a clear-cut division of society into 
two classes, capitalism has produced a society where the interests 
of many groups are balanced and strongly defended. Indeed, it 
would be impossible for us today to point out the ruling class in the 
United States. Influential capitalists and trade unions alike must 
abide by government legislation and yield to judicial decisions. 

Finally, capitalism has not created a revolutionary spirit. Workers 
in capitalist countries are not inevitably propertyless proletarians. 
They may, in addition to owning their own homes, hold shares in 
one or more large corporations, or share in the profits of the com- 
pany for which they work. There is little danger of revolution in 
capitalist countries which enjoy relatively high standards of living. 
Danger of revolution is greatest where the economy is under- 
developed and capitalism has not had a chance to prove its merit. 
History has further shown that uprisings are prompted as often by 
the desire for national independence as by the desire for a higher 
standard of living. 

Clearly, the problems Marx was discussing and the flaws he saw 
in capitalism were not death rattles, but growing pains. 

Marx thought of his theory as scientific, but scientific truth can 
be demonstrated in any society, be it communist or capitalist. Scien- 
tists everywhere agree that there is nothing scientific in selecting 
one factor out of a complex system and drawing general conclu- 
sions. Truly scientific analysis takes into account all the available 
facts. We know today that it is impossible to study history ob- 
jectively as we study microbes under a laboratory microscope. We 
can study, observe, and venture an opinion, but no single opinion 
is the only “correct” or “true” one. What we see, we see from our 
own point of view, which is influenced by the age and society in 
which we live. We can learn from Marx himself how impossible it 
is to predict the course of history! 

To carry Marx’s theory to its final conclusion: What happens to 
the dialectic process once capitalism is overthrown and socialism 
is established? Then the class struggle will be at an end, the means 
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of production will be owned by all, and the basis for conflict will 
be gone. Does the process of historical development then stop? 
Does society stagnate and opportunity for change cease? Obvious 
as these questions appear to us, Marx is silent on these points. 

Criticism of Marx’s Theory of Surplus Value 
Perhaps the weakest of Mark’s major arguments is his economic 
explanation of capitalism. One criticism strikes at the very heart of 
the theory: if labor is the only source of profit, why do capitalists 
race to install machinery and modernize their factories? If they are 
greedy for more and more profit, as Marx insisted, they should vie 
with their competitors to employ as many laborers as possible, in 
order to produce as much surplus value as possible. Instead, Marx 
says, they improve the technology of production as quickly as they 
can. Evidently there is a source of profit other than the labor of the 
working man. Otherwise the worker would be in such demand that 
his situation would improve rather than worsen. In either case, the 
theory of exploitation, increasing misery, and surplus value is dis- 
proved. 

Labor is not the only factor determining the value of a product. 
Scarcity and demand may affect the price of goods more than the 
amount of labor needed to produce them. Mink is more expensive 
than muskrat because there are fewer mink. And while a mink coat 
is expensive in our society, it would not bring much among the 
tribes of equatorial Africa, where glass beads from the five-and-ten 
may be highly prized. 

Appeal of Marxism. It was not the truth of Marx’s theories that 
attracted so many followers; it was his moral indignation and his 
desire to right the wrongs of humanity. Far from being a coldly 
scientific theory, based on objective fact, as Marx thought of it, his 
doctrine was really an impassioned protest against existing condi- 
tions, and a promise of a better world to come. 

This may still explain much of the appeal of Marxism. Commu- 
nism finds followers in parts of the world where living conditions 
are harsh, where there is extreme poverty and social injustice, and 
where there is need for reform. To people in such areas Marx's 
message, as Communists preach it, seems to be a solution to their 
problems. These people forget—if they ever knew—that Marx’s 
predictions have proved false and that his theories have not passed 
the tests of time and logical analysis. They hear only the appeal of 


Communist leaders still stand in the long shadow of Karl Marx. Premier 
Khrushchev, dedicating a statue to Marx’s memory in Moscow in 1961, is 
flanked by high-ranking Soviet leaders. Walter Ulbricht, Communist leader 
of East Germany, is at his left. Mikhail Suslov (second from left. front row) is 
a top Party theorist who handles ideological matters. 


a dogma which promises to remedy the ills which beset them. They 
do not realize that for people under Communist rule, Marx’s doc- 
trine has brought about a systematic tyranny which only increases 
their burdens. 


MARXISM: A BLUEPRINT FOR ACTION 


The doctrines of Marx and Engels influenced the socialist move- 
ment in Europe, but also gave rise to much controversy within it. 
While they advocated violent revolution to establish the rule of the 
proletariat, other socialists joined in trade union activity, or worked 
in the parliaments of their countries to improve the lot of the work- 
ing classes through democratic means. 
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These differences were reflected in the international organizations 
of socialists which formed in the nineteenth century. In 1864 Marx 
and Engels founded the so-called First International, an association 
of working men (not political parties) dedicated to stirring up 
revolution wherever possible. This organization survived for only 
twelve years; so uncompromising was Marx that he and other revo- 
lutionaries quarreled violently. The First International was fol- 
lowed by the Second, founded in 1889. This was an association of 
socialist parties, formed to discuss policies and tactics. In this 
organization Marxists again opposed other socialists. They remained 
members, however, until after 1917, when the successful Bolshevik 
revolution (see page 38) led to a final split in the socialist move- 
ment and the formation of Communist parties on the Leninist model 
in other countries. In 1919 the Third (Communist) International 
was formed in Moscow as a rival to the Second (socialist). 

Communists still speak of establishing socialism as one of their 
objectives. Their concept of socialism, however, differs widely from 
the democratic and flexible socialism advocated by the parties 
which developed outside the Communist movement. Countries like 
Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, and Canada have implemented 
socialist ideas without sacrificing democratic procedures. 

Lenin’s Adaptation of Marxism Marx’s theories have 
remained the guideline for Communist action, but successive Com- 
munist leaders have changed and twisted the doctrine, sometimes 
beyond recognition, to justify their policies. All have claimed to be 
faithful Marxists, however. Marx thought he saw the future clearly, 
but recommended little that was practical in order to reach it. 

How to Make a Revolution. It was left to Lenin to provide a plan 
of action. Lenin was of an entirely different character from Marx. 
While Marx was a theoretician, a philosopher, and a student, Lenin 
was a man of action and, above all, a fanatic revolutionary. He had 
supreme self-confidence, never doubting that his ideas were right; 
he demanded concrete measures to bring about the revolution. It 
was said of him that, “There is no other man who thinks and dreams 
of nothing but revolution—twenty-four hours a day.” 

You will recall that Lenin matured in a revolutionary and con- 
spiratorial atmosphere. He developed his basic practical ideas while 
in exile for revolutionary activity. In a work titled What Is To Be 
Done? published abroad in 1902, Lenin elaborated his theory on 
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how to bring about revolution. The workers, he said, left to them- 
selves, would never develop a revolutionary spirit. The most that 
could be expected was that they would form unions and struggle 
for immediate benefits: higher wages and shorter hours. Lenin 
believed that such goals lulled the working class into acceptance 
of the capitalist system. Only an organized group of thinkers and 
leaders could bring the working class to the point of revolt and 
control the uprising once it had started. Lenin advocated the for- 
mation of a small, tightly disciplined, conspiratorial party of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries, or cadres, who would constitute the 
“vanguard of the proletariat,” and would lead the masses who were 
otherwise too easily misled. An avowed Marxist, Lenin was in 
conflict with Marx on this point. Marx believed that when the time 
was ripe, the proletariat would rise and throw off its chains spon- 
taneously; Lenin believed that the masses had to be dragged toward 
socialism by leaders who knew their interests better than they did. 

Because he believed this was the only right aim, Lenin felt that 
any tactics were justified in the good cause. Lies, deceit, thievery, 
all were acceptable if they served the cause of revolution. “Party 
members,” he said, “should not be measured by standards of petty 
bourgeois morality.” His advice was followed by a young Bolshevik 
who executed a series of bank robberies to replenish the Bolshevik 
treasury when party funds were low. He was Josef Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili—his party name was Stalin (meaning “steel”). 

Lenin also differed from Marx in his belief that a working class 
revolution was possible in Russia, despite the fact that it was not 
an industrialized country and that the majority of the population 
were peasants. Given the development of capitalism in the rest of 
Europe, he maintained, it would be possible for Russia to by-pass 
the capitalist stage and “jump” into socialism directly from the 
feudal stage. However, if the working class was to seize and hold 
power in Russia, it would have to take into account peasant de- 
mands. Here Lenin was closer to Russian nineteenth century think- 
ing than to European Marxist thinkers. 

Like many other ideological arguments among Marxists, this one 
proved important in determining the course of events. When the 
first Russian revolution overthrew the autocracy in 1917 the Men- 
sheviks, firm in their belief that capitalism would be the next stage 
of historical development, worked for a parliamentary democracy— 
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the political system which Marx considered part of the capitalist 
economic system. The Bolsheviks, however, worked for a second 
revolution to establish the rule of the working class and seize power 
in its name. 

How to Build a New Society. It was also left to Lenin to work 
out a blueprint for action after the revolution had been successful, 
for Marx had been silent on that point. Marx had once remarked 
that a period of transition would be necessary following the over- 
throw of capitalism. Before the new society could be established 
the proletariat would have to establish dictatorial rule over the 
remnants of bourgeois resistance. 

Lenin went even further. The new society would be built in two 
stages, he said. The first would see the complete destruction of the 
old society: The proletariat would overthrow the old government 
and establish absolute rule—the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Every government imposes the rule of one class on another; the 
dictatorship of the proletariat would impose the rule of the “work- 
ing class” on the bourgeoisie. Former government institutions would 
be abolished; ministries, the police system, the national assembly, 
all would be destroyed. The proletariat would establish its own 
police and administration, staffed by members of the working class. 
The workers could trust only members of their own class to carry 
out the ruthless suppression of the bourgeoisie which would be 
necessary. 

When the old state machinery was destroyed and bourgeois 
resistance was broken, said Lenin, the ground would be prepared 
for building the new society described by Marx. 

“We will destroy everything,” Lenin said, “and on the ruins we 
will build our temple. It will be the temple for the happiness of 
all.” This “temple for the happiness of all” could not be built with- 
out violence. “It is necessary to beat people over the head, beat 
them mercilessly, although our ideal is opposed to all coercion,” he 
told one of his associates. The end, he held, justified any means. 

Lenin’s approach was a far cry from Marx’s ideas. “Beating people 
over the head” to achieve a revolution for which the country was 
not ready was unlike the inevitable and spontaneous revolution 
envisioned by Marx. Bolshevik policies in the first years of power 
reflected both Marxist theory and actual conditions in Russia. 
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Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


How do the class backgrounds of Marx and Engels disprove the 
idea that individuals think in accordance with “class” origins? 


How were workers treated when Marx was writing his books? 
Explain these terms as used by Marx: thesis, antithesis, synthesis. 
How are they applied in the Marxist explanation of history? 
Refer to the chart on page 46. Identify the stages of society as Marx 
described them. 

How does the Marxist “dialectic” support the Communist conviction 
that time is on their side? 

Marxists believe that “class struggle” is the key to understanding 
historical developments, Explain this view. 

The “superstructure” plays a lesser role than economics in Marxist 
theory. Why? 

What makes the Marxist idea of “surplus value” appealing to some 
workers? 

Why do Communists believe in the “increasing misery of the work- 
ers’? 

Why do so many people continue to believe in Marx’s ideas, despite 
criticisms of Marxist theory and practice? 

The triumph of a socialist revolution in a backward country such 
as Russia in 1917 was contrary to Marxist theory. Explain. 

Why did Lenin believe that labor unions alone would not solve the 
problems of the proletariat? 
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For Class Discussion 


What differences exist between the society described by Marx and 
the one in which we live? 

Marx expected the Communist revolution to take place in western 
Europe a century ago. Why has this prediction failed to materialize? 
Do the conditions of modern society make it likely that the state 
will “wither away”? Is the Soviet state “withering away”? 
Marxism emphasizes the role of “classes” in history and plays down 
the role of “great men.” Can we accept this view when we examine 
the history of our country? 

In what way may “capitalist” countries differ from one another? 
Give examples to illustrate your views. 

Is it true that members of the same “class” tend to think alike on 
basic issues? Is it possible for members of different classes to think 
alike on important questions? Furnish examples. 

What factors make it difficult to imagine life in the United States a 
century from nowP 

Does a study of history confirm that each society is an improvement 
over the one that preceded it? Furnish examples. 

Is Marxism “scientific”? 

Examine Marx’s prediction of a proletarian revolution in terms of 
the United States today. Analyze political parties, the press, religion, 
business, and labor. 

What danger exists when any group claims to be a “vanguard” in 
leading the way to a better future and therefore demands complete 
political control? 

Has the United States either a “ruling class” or a “proletariat”? 

If you know that you are right on any specific issue, is it permissible 
for you to use any means to see that your view is acted upon? If 
not, what limitations should be placed on your actions? 

Marx stated that a small minority of capitalists was in a state of 
class war with a majority of workers. Does this view accurately 
represent the American economic system? 

Has the “class struggle” been the only cause of historical change? 


For Further Research 


Shortly after Marx died, socialist “revisionists” criticized many 
aspects of Marx’s theories. What were these criticisms? 

Did Marx influence the working class movements of his lifetime? 
Study the Socialist parties of Canada, Great Britain, Denmark, or 
Sweden. How have they maintained power without sacrificing 
democratic procedures? 

What contributions have the bourgeoisie made to economic prog- 
ress? (Begin by consulting Marx’s Communist Manifesto.) 
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The 
Development 
Per, of Communist 


Russia 


After they seized power in November, 1917, the Bolsheviks enthusi- 
astically applied their theories to a country unsuited to many of 
them. The old government was abolished: Soviets replaced the 
Duma, and a Council of Commissars (Commissioners ) replaced the 
Cabinet of Ministers. The Bolshevik party controlled all important 
posts. Its membership in 1918 was a mere 115,000 out of a popula- 
tion of nearly 140 million. Still, it made all the decisions. 
Industry and banking were taken over by the government. Land 
was declared the property of the state (although peasants were for 
a time allowed to keep the land seized from the landowners, see 
page 36). Workers were told to assume the management of fac- 
tories which now belonged to them. Equal pay was decreed for all 
workers. In an effort to give to all “according to their needs,” pay- 
ment was to be in goods (food or clothing) rather than in cash. 
The Party program of 1919 proclaimed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Political power was said to be in the hands of the 
industrial working class which, although it was to be the ruling 
class in the new society, was allied with the poorer peasants in 
ruling the country. The crossed hammer and sickle became the 
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national emblem. The program called for democratic rights and 
liberties for the “working masses,” with a special status temporarily 
reserved for the industrial workers. A planned economy was to be 
established based on public ownership of the means of production. 


BOLSHEVIKS IN POWER 


The first constitutions (adopted in 1918 and 1924) reflected these 
ideas of the Party program. Only workers and peasants could vote. 
The Soviets were confirmed as the representative institution on 
which the government was based, and industrial workers were 
granted greater representation in them than the peasants. 

Civil War and Foreign Intervention Stark reality soon 
interfered with ill-conceived plans for building the new society. In 
the first years of power (1917-1921), the Soviet government was 
faced with civil war, Allied intervention, and a Polish invasion. 
Former tsarist generals, hoping to re-establish the old regime, raised 
troops and advanced against the center of Russia then held by the 
Bolsheviks. The SR’s formed a rival government and sent troops to 
fight Lenin. An SR terrorist, in an attempt to assassinate Lenin, 
wounded him severely. 

World War I still raged; it did not end until November, 1918, one 
year after the Bolshevik seizure of power. The Allied governments 
suspected that the stores of arms which had been furnished to the 
tsarist and provisional governnfents for the war against Germany 
would fall into German hands. There was great indignation abroad 
at the Bolsheviks’ violent methods. The West feared this party 
dedicated to the overthrow of established order everywhere. 

For these reasons the British, French, American, and Japanese 
Janded troops in the north, the south, and the far east of Russia. 
Finally, in 1920, Poland sent troops into Russia to gain as much 
territory for the new Polish state as possible. The Soviet govern- 
ment had to deal with all these threats. 

Civil war and the Polish invasion nearly destroyed the govern- 
ment. For a time, the Bolsheviks controlled only the center of 
Russia. The western part of Russia (to the Polish border) and 
Transcaucasia had broken away from Russia after 1917 and had to 
be reconquered by the Communists. Siberia was not completely 
recovered until 1922. Allied troops were never a serious military 
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threat. But the Bolsheviks saw in them proof of their fears that the 
“bourgeois capitalist classes” the world over would not only resist 
the first Marxist revolution, but would actively attempt to strangle 
it. 

The Economy Breaks Down In the part of the country 
controlled by the Soviet government, the economy was near col- 
lapse. Workers proved themselves unwilling to work according to 
their abilities; the economy was inadequate to supply all according 
to their needs. Workers broke machinery and went on strike when 
they did not receive cash wages, or could not buy the goods they 
wanted. Equal pay for all provided no incentives to the workers; 
factories were forced to close when the labor force refused to work. 
Shortages of raw materials increased production problems. Peasants 
did not think of themselves as “comrades” of the working class; they 
refused to deliver grain to the hungry cities unless they received 
goods in return. 

Bolshevik Terror Only extreme measures could help the 
government under such circumstances, and Lenin applied them. 
Strikes and work stoppages were outlawed; wages were again made 
dependent on performance. “He who does not work, does not eat,” 
was the slogan of the day. Detachments were ordered to force peas- 
ants to surrender their grain. Open opposition to the regime was 
forbidden. The Cheka, first of a long line of Communist secret 
police organizations, was established. Given extraordinary power 
to ferret out and deal with “counterrevolutionaries,” it applied the 
term loosely. Anyone opposed to the regime’s policies was branded 
a counterrevolutionary, an enemy. “We must concern ourselves with 
only one thing,” the first Cheka chief declared, “the victory of the 
revolution over the bourgeoisie . . . even if . . . its sword accidentally 
falls on the heads of the innocent.” Terrorism became a fixture of 
Communist power. 

Resistance to Bolshevik Power The promised democ- 
racy looked different in reality. The assembly to determine the 
future form of government (planned since the fall of the autocracy 
in March, 1917), finally met in Petrograd in January, 1918. It had 
been freely elected; of its 703 members, only 168 were Bolsheviks. 
The majority were SR’s, the most popular party among the peasants. 
Lenin, however, had already decided what form the government 
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would take. Declaring that the assembly was dominated by counter- 
revolutionaries, he dissolved it after one meeting by posting ma- 
chine guns around the hall. “This,” said Lenin candidly, “means a 
complete and frank liquidation of the idea of democracy by the 
idea of dictatorship.” 

Conditions in Russia by 1921 had reached a point where collapse 
seemed certain. Although civil war had ended and foreign inter- 
vention no longer threatened, economic conditions were chaotic. 
Peasants reacted to forced grain collections by hiding grain and 
refusing to cultivate the land. This, combined with a prolonged 
drought, caused a famine in 1921 which took an enormous toll of 
human lives. Thanks to the humanitarian work of Herbert Hoover 
and his “Save the Children Committee,” an estimated ten million 
people were saved from death by starvation or disease. 

Dissatisfaction mounted among industrial workers. Sailors from 
the fortress of Kronstadt, near Leningrad (the new name for Petro- 
grad), revolted. This group, which had formed the backbone of 
the November revolution, now demanded “Soviet rule without the 
Bolsheviks.” 

The New Economic Policy The Bolsheviks quickly sup- 
pressed the Kronstadt rebellion, but Lenin saw that the time had 
come for a tactical withdrawal. When circumstances demanded it, 
he was always ready to abandon ideological considerations in favor 
of practical measures. Early in 1922 he proclaimed the New Eco- 
nomic Policy, or NEP. This plan reduced the amount of grain the 
peasant was required to deliver to the government and allowed him 
to dispose of the surplus in any way he wished, giving him an 
incentive to produce more. Small shops and businesses were per- 
mitted to operate. The “commanding heights” of the economy, such 
as mining, machine production, and banking, remained in the hands 
of the government. 

The NEP was but a temporary retreat from an advanced position. 
Although economic recovery began, any Soviet citizen who expected 
the trend toward greater freedom to continue was bitterly dis- 
appointed. The ultimate goal of “building communism” was never 
forgotten. 

The proclamation of the NEP was Lenin’s last important public 
act. Shortly afterwards, in 1922, he suffered a stroke and remained 
ailing and in semi-retirement until his death in 1924. 


At the death of Lenin (center) two men contended for power. Leon Trotsky 
(left) was the more brilliant. He lost ground to Josef Stalin (right), who forced 
him to leave the country, thus gaining full power in the Soviet Union. 


LENIN'S SUCCESSORS STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


During his lifetime Lenin was the undisputed leader of the Bol- 
shevik party and consequently of the Soviet government. His illness 
raised the question of succession. This is a serious problem in any 
dictatorship. Democratic systems provide for periodic elections and 
orderly transfer of power; the very nature of dictatorship makes 
smooth transition of power impossible. No dictator shares his con- 
trol; his death or fall leaves a power vacuum which must be filled. 

At the time of Lenin’s death, Leon Trotsky and Josef Stalin were 
the two most important men in the Party. 

Leon Trotsky: Revolutionary Individualist A major 
figure in the Russian revolutionary movement was Leon Trotsky 
(1879-1940). Born Lev Bronstein of a middle-class farming family, 
he became involved (like many Russian intellectuals of the period ) 
in revolutionary activities. Exiled to Siberia, he escaped with a false 
passport made out in the name of Trotsky. He went abroad to work 
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in the Social Democratic party (see page 28). When Lenin split 
that party in 1903, Trotsky joined the Menshevik faction. But he 
had his own ideas and was unwilling to submit to higher authority; 
he soon left the Mensheviks to form his own small group. During 
the revolution of 1905, he returned to Russia and for a short time 
was chairman of the St. Petersburg Soviet. With the end of the 
revolution, he again went abroad. During a few months’ stay in 
New York City, he took part in American radical politics and even 
worked as a movie extra. When the tsar was overthrown in March, 
1917, Trotsky returned to Russia. He did not join the Bolshevik 
party until July, when he buried his differences with Lenin. 

Trotsky was the real organizer of the November uprising; Lenin 
was in hiding in Finland. Named Foreign Commissar in the first 
Soviet government, Trotsky negotiated the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
(March, 1918) which ended the war with Germany. During the 
civil war he served as Commissar for War and did a remarkable 
job of building the Red Army into an efficient fighting organization. 
Trotsky was a brilliant organizer, a fine speaker and writer, and a 
good administrator. But he was too independent to be a good 
“organization man.” He worked out his own ideas and, as we have 
seen, he did not readily submit to discipline. Many Bolsheviks dis- 
trusted his brilliance and his obvious sense of superiority. Lenin 
often grew irritated with him and referred to him as a “windbag” 
and a “chatterbox.” 

Josef Stalin: Party Organizer Neither a windbag nor 
a chatterbox but a strong organization man was Josef Stalin (1879- 
1953). Georgian by birth (he always spoke Russian with an accent), 
he was studying for the priesthood when he became attracted to 
revolutionary ideas. He was expelled from the seminary for these 
ideas and before the 1917 revolution was engaged mostly in under- 
ground conspiratorial activities in Russia (see page 59). Unlike 
Lenin and Trotsky, Stalin never spent any length of time in foreign 
countries and never became imbued with the traditions of Western 
civilization. After the November seizure of power and during the 
civil war, he held comparatively unimportant posts in the new 
Bolshevik government. But he was an important figure in the Com- 
munist Party. In 1922 he was named its General Secretary, a posi- 
tion allowing him to nominate his own followers to key posts. Stalin 
realized that the Party was the road to power. All important deci- 
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sions and appointments were made there. The government merely 
carried out these decisions. 

While Trotsky scored spectacular public successes in important 
government posts, Stalin patiently built a personal following in the 
Party. Key positions were soon filled by men who owed their jobs 
to Stalin. When Trotsky and Stalin came face to face in a power 
struggle, Trotsky found that great ability and brilliant arguments 
meant little without support from men ready to do his bidding. 
Stalin held this power. 

During his last illness, Lenin, seeing that conflict would break out 
between Stalin and Trotsky, sought to prevent it through his 
“Political Testament.” In it he gave Party members his estimate of 
the two rivals. Trotsky he judged “the more able man,” but he felt 
him to be overly confident and too much concerned with adminis- 
trative matters. Lenin warned the comrades not to give too much 
power to Stalin. “Stalin is too rude,” he wrote. “Therefore, I propose 
to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that position 
(of General Secretary), and appoint to it another man who in all 
respects differs from Stalin in one superiority—namely, that he be 
more tolerant, more loyal, more polite, and more considerate to 
comrades. .. .” 

Lenin was powerless to change the course of events from his 
sickbed. His “testament” was ignored. Suppressed after his death, 
except for one brief newspaper story, it was not published in the 
Soviet Union until the “de-Stalinization” campaign in 1956. No 
attempt was made to remove Stalin from his position of power. 

Differences between Trotsky and Stalin When 
Lenin died, the struggle between Trotsky and Stalin came into the 
open. Supposedly, the issue was one of principle: which was the 
“correct” Bolshevik ideology and which would govern future action. 
The real conflict was one of which man would hold power. Trot- 
sky’s position was that revolution in Russia could not succeed unless 
similar revolutions in the rest of Europe quickly followed. Lacking 
the industrial resources of highly developed western European 
countries, agrarian Russia could not establish socialism. Trotsky’ 
advocated “continuing revolution,” until Marxist socialism was 
established through Europe. This may have been good Marx- 
ism, but it was not practical politics in the 1920’s. Although some 
European countries (notably Germany and Hungary) had experi- 
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enced Bolshevik-type revolutions shortly after the war, these 
regimes had been short-lived: Whatever chance of revolution had 
existed then had evaporated by the middle 1920's; it was unrealistic 
to hope for help from that quarter. 

Stalin, by contrast, maintained that “socialism could be built in 
one country.” He did not share Trotsky’s knowledge of the world 
beyond Russia and was inclined to distrust it. 

Stalin and his followers in the Party outvoted Trotsky and ex- 
pelled him from the Party. Sent into exile, Trotsky went first to 
Alma Ata in the Soviet East, then out of the Soviet Union alto- 
gether. He moved from country to country, until he settled in 
Mexico. There he was murdered, presumably by a Stalin agent, in 
1940. With Trotsky out of the way, Stalin easily defeated lesser 
opponents. By 1929 he was in undisputed control of the Party and, 
through the Party, of the country. The time had come to “build 
socialism in one country.” 


STALIN BUILDS SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 


“Building socialism” to Stalin meant the creation of a highly in- 
dustrialized economy without which, following Marxist thought, 
socialism was impossible. Such industry was not intended to pro- 
duce abundant consumer goods to satisfy the needs of all—that 
goal lay far in the future. It was designed to provide the govern- 
ment with industrial and military power which would enable it to 
take its rightful place in international affairs, to make the country 
self-sufficient, and to withstand possible attack from a hostile capi- 
talist world. In a speech in 1931, Stalin said: 


Those who fall behind get beaten. But we do not want to be 
beaten. No, we refuse to be beaten! One feature of the history of 
old Russia was the continual defeats she suffered because of her 
backwardness. . . . All beat her — because of her backwardness, 
military backwardness, cultural backwardness, political backward- 
ness, industrial backwardness, agricultural backwardness. They beat 
her because to do so was profitable and could be done with 
impunity. ... 


The determination to make Russia immune from attack was a 
powerful force in the movement to industrialize the country. 
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The resolve to build socialism “in one country” meant that 
Soviet industry had to be developed with as little help from the 
outside world as possible. Stalin in effect told the country to forget 
futile hopes of help from the proletariat of western Europe and to 
pull itself up by its own bootstraps. 

The “bootstraps” in this case were the peasants. In predominantly 
agricultural Russia, the peasants furnished most of her resources. 
They would have to feed the cities, provide surplus produce for 
international trade, and supply workers for the new industries. 

During the NEP the peasants had been left in comparative inde- 
pendence. Now the government had to gain complete control over 
them if its ambitious industrial plans were to materialize. 

Farms Are Collectivized The institution devised to give 
the government control over the peasants was the kolkhoz, or col- 
lective farm. Peasants were to cease private farming and pool the 
land which they had begun to think of as their own. All land, live- 


Collective farmers bring grain harvest to State elevators during the Stalin 
era. Wheat sheaves fastened to trucks, red banners, and heroic pictures of 


Stalin were meant to lend the occasion a festive air. But peasants resented 
collectivization which deprived them of the land for which they had fought 
the revolution. 
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stock, and farming implements were to be given over to the collec- 
tive farm, and the peasants were to work the land jointly. Large- 
scale farming was expected to increase agricultural production and 
simplify the state’s task of collecting food supplies. The kolkhoz 
had to deliver a fixed amount of produce to the government before 
satisfying the needs of its members. 

This program went against deep-rooted peasant instincts. The 
peasant everywhere is the most conservative of individualists, and 
we have seen how ardently the Russian muzhik desired land of his 
own. Now he was asked to surrender this land and join with others 
in an arrangement which he could hardly understand. 

The collectivization drive was launched in 1929 and 1930 with 
the slogan, “Liquidate the kulaks as a class!” Peasants who em- 
ployed labor or were comparatively well-to-do were derisively 
referred to as kulaks. The slogan gave the campaign an ideological 
appeal. It was meant to make peasants believe that only the pros- 
perous among them would suffer, while all others would benefit 
from the new plan. In theory, collectivization was to be voluntary, 
but force was widely used to compel peasants to join the collectives. 
Millions of peasants who opposed this program were arrested and 
deported to slave labor camps under the pretext that they were 
kulaks. Others responded in the time-tested peasant manner—silent 
protest. Rather than turn their possessions and livestock over to the 
collectives, peasants slaughtered their animals and destroyed their 
tools. It is estimated that one-half the total number of livestock was 
killed in this way. To this day Soviet agriculture suffers from the 
wholesale slaughterings of the Stalin period. 

Before long even Stalin realized that to end the threat to agricul- 
tural production, he would have to call a halt to the collectivization 
drive. Without abandoning the program, he announced in 1930 that 
some Party comrades had become “dizzy with success” in the drive 
and were forcing the pace. He tried to make it appear that he was 
not responsible for the sufferings and shortages this measure had 
caused. 

Collectivization was to be slowed, and some concessions were 
granted to the peasant. The individual muzhik could now retain a 
small plot of land for his personal use (although he was not allowed 
to own it), and he could own a few cows, geese, ducks, pigs, goats, 
and chickens. After this, collectivization proceeded quietly but 
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steadily. By 1933 two-thirds of all peasant households were mem- 
bers of collective farms, farming 85 per cent of the land under 
cultivation. Many peasants not working on collective farms were 
compelled to join the sovkhoz, or state farm. Here they had even 
less independence because they worked for the government as 
“hired hands” at a fixed wage. 

Industry Is Built Simultaneously with the collectivization 
drive, the government and the Party launched the first of the Five- 
Year Plans which were to guide the Russian economy for years to 
come. 

This plan was less a plan for development than a plan of attack. 
Only military terms serve to describe the sacrifices demanded to 
implement this program. Heavy industry—such as mining, the man- 
ufacture of heavy machinery, iron, steel, or oil production—was to 
be developed at the expense of consumer industries, such as the 
manufacture of shoes, clothing, and household goods. Every factory 
had a target—a monthly production quota. Not only was heavy 
industry given priority, but it was to be developed fast. This meant 
that ‘every Soviet citizen had to resign himself to waiting until the 
government was ready to produce the housing, food, and clothing 
he badly needed. Great personal effort was demanded of every 
worker and peasant. A sense of urgency swept the country. There 
wasn’t enough time to do everything! Industrial plants were to be 
built by workers who the day before had been illiterate peasants! 
Somehow machinery had to be produced and, even though used 
night and day, kept in working order. Workers had to be trained 
and cities built around the new industrial and mining centers. 

All Soviet citizens were affected by the plan. Workers who could 
not be enticed or cajoled were then ordered to construction sites. 
They worked all day and went to school at night. They learned to 
read and write and to manipulate machinery while studying the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism. 

John Scott, an American who worked on one of these projects, 
described the conditions thus: 


Within several years, half a billion cubic feet of excavation work 
was done, forty-two million cubic feet of reinforced concrete poured, 
five million cubic feet of fire bricks laid, and a quarter million tons 
of structural steel erected. . . . This was done without sufficient 
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“Socialism equals Soviet power plus electrification,” announced Lenin. This 
hydroelectric plant on the Dnieper River exploits Russia’s vast water resources. 
It is a monument to Soviet engineering skill. 


labor, without necessary quantities of the most elementary supplies 
and materials. [The labor force consisted of] Communists, kulaks, 
foreigners, Tatars, convicted saboteurs, and a mass of blue-eyed 
Russian peasants. [These workers] were willing to work 8 to 10, 
even 12 hours on the job under the severest conditions, and then 
come to school at night, sometimes on an empty stomach and, 
sitting on a backless wooden bench, in a room so cold that you 
could see your breath a yard ahead of you, study mathematics four 
hours straight. 


Women were drafted into the industrial labor force and worked 
side-by-side with men. Workers lived in makeshift housing or, if this 
was not available, in tents or in mudholes in the ground. Spurred on 
by warlike slogans, they “attacked on the steel front,” and won “the 
battle of coal.” . 

The enormous cost of industrialization in this manner must be 
calculated in terms of the great waste, which was inevitable, and in 
accidents and setbacks, which were unavoidable. Above all, it must 
be calculated in terms of human misery, and in terms of the loss of 
personal dignity, values, and liberties. 

Stalin Revises Marxism To prove himself a faithful 
Marxist, Stalin had to revise Marxist ideology to conform to his 
policies. Without hesitation he abandoned the basic Marxist idea 
that men are what economic conditions make them. “From now on,” 
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he said, “nine-tenths of the responsibility for the failures and defects 
in our work rests . . . on ourselves, on ourselves alone.” 

Thus Stalin changed Marxist doctrine to justify his policy of 
despotism and terror. If economic conditions determine men’s 
actions, individuals cannot be held resposible for them. But Stalin 
wanted to hold men responsible for their work and for their failures, 
so that force and terror would spur them on to greater effort. No 
one, during his lifetime, dared hold Stalin himself accountable for 
his errors. 

Stalin, like Lenin, taught that the new society must be built in 
two stages. The first stage was socialism, and the second one com- 
munism. Under socialism the means of production belong to the 
proletariat, which establishes a dictatorship over all other classes 
except the peasants, its allies. The class struggle at this stage, said 
Stalin, intensifies as the victory of socialism approaches. It follows 
that absolute rule and terror are still needed to keep other classes 
in subjection. Thus, under socialism it is foolish to expect the state 
to “wither away,” as Marx and Engels had promised. On the con- 
trary, the state—that is, the police and other administrative and 
law enforcement agencies—must become stronger than before to 
assure the victory of communism. In this way, the total power of 
Stalin’s government was justified in Marxist terms. 

Pending the establishment of communism—which, according to 
Stalin, lay far in the future—workers must exert themselves to the 
utmost and be paid according to the quality and amount of their 
work. During this period the official slogan was to be: “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work.” 

Stalin’s Regimented Society When Stalin determined 
to control every phase of economic life, he had also to gain com- 
plete control over society. Having refashioned Marxist thought to 
suit his purposes, Stalin proceeded to refashion Soviet society to 
serve official policies and goals. To understand this, remember that 
Communists think of their society as a huge toolbox, containing a 
variety of implements to be used as needed. Marxist doctrine con- 
siders the superstructure of a society—the government, police, laws, 
and education—as tools to strengthen the power of the ruling class. 
No ruling class, even in the Marxist version of history, had ever 
exercised such control over all aspects of society as did the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union under Stalin’s rule. 
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Law. The government of the country existed to serve the pur- 
poses of the Communist Party. When the Party wanted certain 
laws, they were passed without question. To ensure success for the 
Party’s ambitious plans for rapid industrialization, new laws were 
enacted to keep workers from leaving jobs without permission from 
the factory manager; severe penalties were imposed for absenteeism 
and other misdemeanors. The managers themselves were held re- 
sponsible for the performance of the factories under their control. 
If the factory did not fulfill its quota, the manager was jailed. Work 
stoppages and breakdowns of overloaded machinery were branded 
as sabotage, and for this plant engineers and technical personnel 
were punished by imprisonment or transfer. Production of inferior 
goods, or non-fulfillment of the plan for whatever reason, was an 
economic crime, punishable by law. 

Secret Police. Where laws were not adequate, the rulers simply 
disregarded them; the secret police was always ready to condemn 
a man to years of imprisonment, exile, and forced labor on the mere 
whim of the masters in the Kremlin. Prison camps in Siberia were 
soon crowded with kulaks, saboteurs, or political prisoners—all 
those who had expressed the slightest disagreement with Stalin’s 
policies, or who had even been suspected of such disagreement. 

The secret police under Stalin grew to proportions unknown even 
in tsarist Russia. By the end of Stalin’s rule it formed a veritable 
state within a state. It ran its own industries with slave labor from 
the camps under its contro]. It commanded its own troops, and it 
had spies everywhere. No one felt secure in his own home; neighbor 
spied on neighbor, students on their teachers, employees on their 
employers, and even children on parents. No one knew whether it 
was safe to talk to an acquaintance, lest he turn out to be an 
informer. 

Education. Stalin did not rely on terror alone to gain the obedi- 
ence of the people. Education served the same purpose: schools 
and universities —all run by the government — were ordered to 
teach the new version of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. No other 
opinion could be expressed. Teachers who did not follow the official 
line were dismissed and arrested. 

The Press. All media of communication were in the hands of the 
government, and were used to propagandize Party goals and to 
teach the people the “correct” viewpoints. 
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Simple formulas and labels were devised to explain political 
developments and current events. Marxists tend to think and speak 
in formal language, using terms which frequently have little or no 
relation to reality. Such terms as ruling class, exploitation, and 
others are used by Marxist propagandists to describe a world 
unrecognizable to many Westerners. To these, Stalinists also 
added emotionally-charged terms to convey the “correct” attitudes 
to those who heard and read them. Bourgeois wreckers were people 
accused of sabotage in order to explain economic failures; devia- 
tionists referred to all who disagreed with Stalin’s version of Marx- 
ism; rootless cosmopolitans were people suspected of allegiance to 
countries other than the Soviet Union (notably the Jews); anyone 
opposed to the collectivization program was called a kulak. 

The list of labels invented by Soviet propagandists is endless. For 
a population which was just becoming literate, which had no knowl- 
edge of the outside world, and which was extremely unsophisti- 
cated, these labels served their purpose. 

Constant repetition of black and white formulas, branding people 
and issues as good or bad, true or false, for or against “us,” makes 
matters seem deceptively simple and uncomplicated. Even today, 
though the Soviet people may not believe everything their govern- 
ment tells them, they have no alternatives from which to choose. 

Science. Even science did not escape the heavy hand of the 
despot in the Kremlin. Stalin decided what was “Marxist science” 
and what was to be branded “bourgeois science.” Such was the case 
in the “Lysenko controversy.” 

Trofim Lysenko is a Soviet biologist who maintains that physical 
characteristics of plants can be changed by environmental factors, 
and that these changes can be transmitted to plant offspring. 
Since the Party maintained that man’s nature could be permanently 
changed by environmental factors in society, Lysenko’s theories 
appealed to Stalin. Although they were refuted by most of his sci- 
entific colleagues, when Lysenko’s theories received Stalin’s un- 
critical approval, scientists who had disagreed with Lysenko were 
forced to acknowledge their errors publicly and promise never 
again to deviate from the “correct” path of Marxist science. Those 
who refused were dismissed from their posts, arrested, and in some 
cases never heard from again. Here we have the spectacle of the 
theory which claims to be the most scientific in the world in practice 
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disregarding scientific evidence. This was not an isolated case. 
Scientists with the reputation of Albert Einstein were condemned 
by the Kremlin when their findings conflicted with Communist 
Party aims. 

The Arts. Stalin created a formula—socialist realism—to bring 
the arts into line with Communist Party goals. Soviet life had to be 
portrayed in glowing, optimistic, but simple terms (the “realistic” 
part of the formula), containing a clear message promoting the 
goals of the Party (the “socialist” part of the formula). While the 
government and the Party stressed industrialization, works of art 
and literature glorified steel workers and coal miners. When agri- 
culture was the focus of attention, novels, poems, pictures, and 
movies had to glorify milkmaids and tractor drivers. Works of art in 
any form had to praise the glorious achievements of the Communist 
Party and Comrade Stalin. Literature, songs, and art served as 
thinly disguised commercials for the Communist Party. Deviation 
from the formula might bring dismissal, arrest, and even death. 


Students, selected for artistic ability, draw from a life model in a special art 
school in Moscow. The bearded model, wearing a Ukrainian peasant blouse, 
is sketched by all with “socialist realism.” the technique favored by the Com- 
munist Party as appropriate for Soviet artists. 


_ 
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The Purges. Intellectuals who did not demonstrate complete sub- 
servience to his will were one target for Stalin’s wrath; another was 
the Communist Party itself. Stalin had to eliminate all opposition in 
the Party if he was to wield absolute power. In 1934, a purge of 
Party members was launched which involved not only thousands of 
loyal Communists, but also uncounted numbers of innocent victims, 
who were not even Party members. People were arrested if casual 
acquaintances denounced them or because they had been seen with 
someone who was later arrested. The accused were picked up in 
the middle of the night, often to disappear without further trace. 
Families of the arrested became suspect themselves and were 
shunned by their friends. Khrushchev has quoted a high Party offi- 
cial as saying in the 1930's: “It happened sometimes that a man 
went to Stalin on his invitation as a friend. When he sat with Stalin, 
he did not know where he would be sent next: home or to jail.” 

The most important and well-known of the arrested Party mem- 
bers, including high army officers, were put on trial to publicize the 
Party campaign for unswerving loyalty to the state. These mock 
trials were staged in Moscow for the benefit of the Soviet people 
and the outside world. Defendants were tortured until they con- 
fessed to imaginary crimes. Some related their supposed crimes in 
open court. Among these were such crimes as subversion, sabotage, 
treason, and—a new word in the Soviet vocabulary—Trotskyism. 
Trotsky, then living in exile in Mexico, was pictured as the organ- 
izer of a vast conspiracy aimed at overthrowing the Soviet system; 
the term “Trotskyite” became the synonym for everything that was 
despicable. Trotsky’s important role in the revolution was no longer 
mentioned. 

When the purges ended, the Communist Party itself had become 
a tool for Stalin to manipulate. 

Nationalism. The purge of Party members, army officers, and 
intellectuals abated before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
though other groups continued to suffer from Stalin’s persecution. 
National groups in the Soviet Union were subjected to a policy of 
“Russification” unknown since the worst days of the tsars. Russian 
became the compulsory language in all schools; Russian culture and 
civilization was promoted as the only great culture in the country, 
and every stirring of national feeling in other peoples living in the 
Soviet Union was ruthlessly suppressed. National groups which 
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incurred the Kremlin's special distrust were summarily deported to 
remote regions of the Soviet Union. Thus the German community 
which had been settled on the Volga River for generations was 
moved in a body to the Central Asian republic of Kazakhstan when 
the German invasion in the Second World War began, as the 
Kremlin feared that they would aid the Nazi invaders. For the same 
reason, Estonians and Latvians were deported in large groups from 
their countries to the interior of Russia when the Soviet Union 
annexed them (see Chapter 10). The Jews suffered continuing perse- 
cution both as a national group and as a religious community. Only 
the Georgians—Stalin’s co-nationals—remained comparatively free 
from oppression by the Kremlin. 

Cult of Personality. One of the most astonishing features of 
Stalin’s reign was what is now called the “cult of personality.” In 
spite of the arrests, murders, and tortures ordered by Stalin, in spite 
of the terror imposed on all Soviet citizens, Stalin was glorified and 
adored as the fount of all wisdom, the fatherly leader of his people, 
the arbiter of all thought, and the greatest military leader of all 
time. He was acclaimed as the world’s greatest scientist, general, 
educator, engineer, and many other things! Even the Communists 
arrested in the purges were firm in their belief that all this was a 
mistake and that, if only Comrade Stalin could be told about it, 
persecution would stop. 

In the final years of Stalin’s life, adoration of him took on almost 
religious overtones. No book was printed, no article published, no 
plant built, no farm organized, without a statement that Stalin 
personally had suggested, collaborated on, and inspired the project. 
He was pictured as the savior of the rest of the world. Although he 
hardly left the Kremlin and was rarely seen by the people, one 
writer said of him: “Stalin has traversed the world: the young Chi- 
nese liberating ancient Peking have seen him, he has visited the 
prisons of India to support the sentenced men with a friendly 
word. . . .” He was also extolled as a great war leader: “He was 
commander-in-chief of the great army; he drew up the plan for 
victory, he worked out all the details of operations, his eyes scanned 
the staff maps: and at the same time he was an ordinary soldier, his 
feet measured the roads, he suffered with everyone, endured with 
everyone, with everyone he went on to victory.” These words were 
written in 1949 by the well-known Soviet writer Ilya Ehrenburg in 
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honor of Stalin’s seventieth birthday. The same writer in 1962 told 
a different version of his experiences during the Stalin purges in the 
1930’s. “In the circle of my acquaintances no one was sure of the 
next day... . We thought—probably because we wanted to think— 
that Stalin did not know of the senseless violence involving Com- 
munists and the Soviet intelligentsia.” To us, it seems difficult to 
decide which is the greater evil: a system where it would be pos- 
sible for “senseless violence” to happen without the knowledge of 
the ruler, or one where the ruler actually orders “senseless violence.” 


STALIN’S SUCCESSORS 


Stalin died in 1953 and, as it had with the death of Lenin, the 
problem of succession arose (see page 67). Since it does not off- 
cially recognize that a dictatorship exists, the Communist Party pre- 
scribes no procedure for a change in leadership. Moreover, Stalin 
had been so jealous of his power and so suspicious of any potential 
rival, that no “heir apparent” was allowed to emerge during his 
lifetime. 

Stalin’s death led to a prolonged power struggle. The picture on 
pages 82-83 shows Stalin’s closest collaborators standing at his bier: 
Molotov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, Voroshilov, Beria, Malenkov, Miko- 
yan, and Khrushchev. By 1958—five years after the picture was 
taken—Beria, head of the secret police, had been secretly executed 
and all others, with the sole exception of Mikoyan, had been dis- 
missed from their high posts, branded by Khrushchev as enemies 
of the Party. Supreme power had passed into the hands of the 
least-known of Stalin’s collaborators: Nikita Sergeyevich Khru- 
shchev. Significantly, it was again the man who controlled the Party 
who rose to power. 

Khrushchev Little is known about Nikita Khrushchev’s early 
life except that he was born in the Ukraine in 1894. We must be 
satisfied with what he chooses to tell us. He often mentions a child- 
hood spent in doing farm chores, and he is proud of having been a 
miner in his youth. Though not a Communist at the time of the 
revolution, he fought on the Bolshevik side in the civil war. He 
joined the Communist Party in 1918 and began a Party career which 
was to lead him, as it had Stalin, to the highest post in the country. 
Khrushchev acquired some education in the workers’ schools estab- 
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lished by the Party and was trained for Party propaganda work. 
He rose in the Party organization, working mainly in the Ukraine 
and later in the Party machine in Moscow. He was one of Stalin’s 
closest and most trusted collaborators during his lifetime, a fact to 
remember when he denounces the “enemies of the Party” for doing 
Stalin’s bidding. 

Khrushchev’s now famous denunciation of Stalin came in 1956. 
He was then First Secretary of the Party and felt secure enough in 
his power to risk disassociating himself from the hated Stalinist 
methods of terror and persecution. He saw that Stalin’s policies of 
repression and terror had hurt the Soviet Union both at home and 
abroad. 

Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech,” 1956 At the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), 
Khrushchev shocked Party members and the outside world by his 
“Secret Speech.” He denounced Stalin, listing many of his crimes. 
For the first time it was public knowledge that Stalin had not only 
known of the arrests, executions, and tortures of the purges, but 
had actually ordered them. For the first time it was acknowledged 
openly that many of the victims had been innocent of the charges 
made against them, and that confessions had been obtained by 
torture. Stalin was described as a man with a “mania for greatness,” 
whose “suspicion and haughtiness” led him to “lose all conscious- 
ness of reality... . He personally issued advice on the conduct of 
the investigation. . . . He said that the academician Vinogradov 
should be put in chains, another one should be beaten.” 

Khrushchev himself, unwittingly perhaps, described the crux of 
the matter when he concluded: 


Stalin was convinced that this [all the terroristic methods de- 
scribed in the speech] was necessary for the defense of the interests 
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In 1953 a guard of honor stood 
at the bier of Josef Stalin. Ten 
years later all except Khrush- 
chev (third from right) and 
Mikoyan (extreme right) had 
been demoted or discredited. 
Beria, head of the secret police 
(third from left), was executed. 


of the working class against the plotting of its enemies and against 
the attack of the imperialist camp. . . . We cannot say that these 
were the deeds of a giddy despot. He considered that this should 
be done in the interest of the Party, of the working masses, in the 
name of the defense of the revolution’s gains. In this lies the whole 
tragedy! 


In this indeed lies the whole tragedy, whether it is true of Stalin 
or not. Once you adopt the policy that the end justifies any means 
and, further, that there is only one correct end, the worst deeds may 
be done in the name of that glorious end. Khrushchev expressed 
shock at such methods and pledged a return to Leninist “collective 
leadership”; that is, decisions made through consultations with 
other leaders in order to prevent a recurrence of one man rule. 

This speech, made to Party members behind closed doors, was 
intended for the ears of Communists only. To this day, the speech, 
so important to the Soviet people, has never been published in the 
Soviet Union. The West learned of it when it “leaked” from a Com- 
munist source. 

Throughout this speech Khrushchev denounced only those terror- 
istic acts committed by Stalin against Party members who were 
innocent of the treasonable acts of which they were accused. Never 
was the principle of terrorism against opponents denounced. On 
the contrary, Khrushchev agreed that opposition must be stamped 
out. Stalin was praised for his contribution to the “building of 
socialism,” for the collectivization of the farms, and the industrial- 
ization of the country with all the despotism which these programs 
entailed. He was praised for dealing with Trotsky and his sup- 
porters. He incurred the wrath of his successors only when he 
turned against fellow Communists and when he persecuted innocent 
victims who had no wish to oppose him. 
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Changes since Stalin’s Death Great changes have 
taken place in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death. The power of 
the secret police was broken with the execution of Lavrenti Beria 
in 1953, and Soviet citizens no longer dread a knock on the door in 
the night. Administration of the economy has been somewhat de- 
centralized, and provincial authorities have more responsibility for 
deciding local matters. Although the Party is still the final judge of 
all intellectual endeavor—it controls publishing, the press, and all 
major academic and scientific appointments—scientists no longer 
fear the Kremlin’s displeasure when presenting their theories; poets 
and writers may be criticized, but no longer risk death for deviating 
from the party line. The present rulers in the Kremlin have made 
a show of ruling jointly in Party and government affairs. No Soviet 
spokesman has ever suggested that the fault for the rise of a man 
like Stalin might lie in the system rather than in the man, but it is 
no longer possible, they say, for one man to gain complete control 
and terrorize all others. 

While Party members who oppose official policies are no longer 
“liquidated” for their views, Khrushchev, by his own admission, 
shared Lenin’s contempt for a “mere arithmetic majority.” When a 
view is “correct,” this Leninist view implies, a majority vote against 
it does not count. This was shown in Khrushchev’s treatment of the 
“anti-Party group” which threatened to outvote him on economic 
policy in 1957. All were discredited as enemies of the Party and 
demoted in the Party hierarchy. 

In effect, the cult of Stalin-worship has been abolished. Pictures 
and statues of him have vanished from public places. A portrait 
showing Stalin in conference with Lenin, long conspicuous in one 
of Moscow’s leading hotels, has been painted over. Only the por- 
trait of Lenin remains. Cities named after Stalin have had their 
names changed: Stalingrad, which became famous during the 
Second World War, is now called Volgograd. Stalin’s body, once on 
display with that of Lenin in the Kremlin mausoleum, was quietly 
removed and buried inconspicuously behind the Kremlin wall. But 
his cult is now being replaced by an almost religious adoration of 
Lenin. Lenin’s portrait is everywhere. His words are cited as Stalin’s 
once were, as final proof of the “correctness” of every assertion, and 
his statues and pictures are frequently adorned with the mystical 


Cadets parading in Red Square on May Day, 1962, pass the tomb of Lenin. 
Note that Stalin’s image has been dropped from the portrait of the founding 
fathers of Soviet communism. (Compare with page 43.) The poster declares, 
“Forward toward the Victory of Communism!” 


slogan: “Lenin lived, Lenin lives, and Lenin will live!” Apparently 
Soviet communism cannot function without the cult of personality 
surrounding some great leader. 

Soviet Russia’s “New Look” Since Stalin’s death ten- 
sion within the Soviet Union has lessened, and the living standards 
of the country have risen. There has been a notable increase in 
Soviet prestige abroad—especially since the orbiting of Sputniks I 
and II in 1957. In November, 1964, Khrushchev was replaced in the 
two important posts he held. Leonid Brezhnev took over as First 
Secretary of the Party and Alexei Kosygin became Premier. Anastas 
Mikoyan became President of the Soviet Union. Changes in policy 
do not seem intended to disrupt the USSR’s improved “image” in 
the free world. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


commissar power vacuum cult of personality 

Cheka General Secretary § “Save the Children Committee” 
Kronstadt planned economy New Economic Policy (NEP) 
Leon Trotsky counterrevolution continuing revolution 
Volgograd collectivization “socialism in one country” 
kolkhoz Five-Year Plans bourgeois wreckers 

kulak “deviationists” Lenin’s “testament” 

sovkhoz socialist realism collective leadership 

purges Trofim Lysenko rootless cosmopolitanism 

Josef Stalin slave labor Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


Explain the significance of the Communist emblem (hammer and 
sickle) shown at the opening of this chapter. 

What action was taken to remedy the problems confronting the 
Bolsheviks after they seized power? 

How did the Bolsheviks change their program after attaining power? 
How did Lenin’s treatment of Russia’s democratically-elected As- 
sembly reveal the Bolshevik attitude toward rule by the majority? 


- What important factor enabled Stalin to defeat Trotsky in his 


struggle for control of the Communist Party? 

What argument did Stalin use in order to persuade patriotic Rus- 
sians to work harder in building factories? 

Why did the Communists favor factory workers over farm workers? 
Why did the peasants oppose collectivization of their farms? 
What did the peasants do to prevent the establishment of collective 
farms? Did they gain anything by their opposition? 

What methods were used by Stalin for building Soviet industry? 
Why were military terms used to describe Stalin’s program? 

Why did Stalin punish many factory workers and managers? What 
were their “economic crimes”? 

How did Stalin use education, law, and the press to promote his 
plans? 

In what respects did Stalin alter Marxist theories for the purpose of 
industrializing the Soviet Union? 

How were Lysenko’s theories in biology useful to Stalin? 

What were the extreme aspects of Stalin’s “cult of personality”? 
What did Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” in 1956 reveal concerning 
Stalin? What did it reveal about Khrushchev himself? 
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18. 
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What changes have taken place in Russia since Stalin’s death? 
Why has a “cult” of Lenin been promoted in the Soviet Union? 


For Class Discussion 


Why were the Bolsheviks able to win their revolution? 

Has the USSR restricted itself to “building socialism in one country”? 
Can a “cult of personality” similar to Stalin’s develop around a 
President of the United States? 

Did Lenin’s “Political Testament” judge Stalin’s character correctly? 
Were the sacrifices of the Russian people justified by Stalin’s success 
in industrializing Russia? 

Jefferson believed that “That government governs best which gov- 
erns least.” Discuss in terms of the USSR and the United States. 
The present slogan of Russian socialism is, “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his work.” How does this differ 
in meaning from the slogan which the Communists believe will 
eventually replace it, “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need”? Analyze whether the latter is a practical 
method of getting people to work. 

Have American institutions developed as a result of political and 
economic theories or political and economic practices? 

It has been said, “The more things change, the more they remain 
the same.” Compare Russia under the tsars and under communism. 
Can science be separated into “bourgeois” and “Marxist” science? 
Can a government stay in power solely by the use of terror? Discuss. 
A government is entitled to use terror to defend itself from foreign 
and domestic enemies, Analyze in terms of “war powers.” 
Khrushchev was an important official when Stalin ruled. Can he be 
considered blameless for Stalin’s crimes? 

Can any single group know what is best for the mass of people in 
any particular field of knowledge? 

How has the success of the Soviet space program helped or hindered 
the Communist cause? 


For Further Research 


Read Milovan Djilas, The New Class. Can the Communist Party be 
regarded as a “ruling class”? 

Why were the Bolsheviks able to defeat their foreign and domestic 
enemies between 1917 and 1921? 

Was Lenin a “great man”? 

Read Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon. Study the photograph on 
pages 82-83. In what ways does it suggest the events of the novel? 
Report on Khrushchev’s career in the Soviet Communist Party. 
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COMMUNIST PARTY MANAGEMENT 
OF THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


FIRST SECRETARY 


ALL ai | : 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
FOR EACH UNION REPUBLIC 
[___PRESIDIUM _| SECRETARIAT _ | 
REGIONAL 
PARTY 
ORGANIZATION 
REPUBLIC 


KOLKHOZ 
BP ORGANIZATION 


POWER 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union manages all aspects of Soviet life. 
Under Khrushchev, it was organized for a time to manage industry and agri- 
culture separately. In January, 1965, control of the economy was unified and 
proceeded under the control of the Communist Party at every level, as shown 
in the above chart. 
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The Soviet Union, as we have seen in our first chapter, is a vast, 
sprawling, landlocked country, with extremes of geography, climate, 
and resources. Within -its boundaries many different nationalities 
possess varied cultural backgrounds, but about 60 per cent of her 
226,253,000 citizens are Russian.* 

Fifteen Constituent (Union) Republics comprise the USSR. These 
are shown on the map and table on page 91, as are population 
figures and areas of each Constituent Republic. Where minority 
nationalities are not large enough to be formed into a Union 
Republic, they are organized into autonomous republics or regions 
within the larger republic. 


THE CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS 


The Union Republics range in size from some 11,000 square miles 
to over 6,500,000 square miles. The republics within the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) are nominally independent and, 
according to the constitution, form a voluntary union. Technically 
they can withdraw from the Union at any time. None has ever tried, 
however, so that we have no evidence of what would happen if 


* A Soviet estimate filed with the UN Office of Demography, 1964. 
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such a move were attempted. Each republic has its own national 
government, and each has its own language. 

The Russian Republic Covering four-fifths of the territory 
of the USSR, and containing one-half of her population, the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR) is the Union’s largest 
and most important republic. Only part of it lies in Europe; the rest 
sprawls across the continent of Asia. The majority of the population 
is Slavic, but non-Russian minority groups speak their languages 
and cling to their own traditions and customs. 

The Russian Republic shows evidence of the conflicting influ- 
ences of West and East, just as the history of Russia is largely the 
history of the conflict of these forces. Moscow is the capital of the 
Republic as well as of the Union. It holds a special place in Russian 
hearts. The ancient fortress of the Kremlin behind the crenelated 
red wall, the varicolored church domes and towers, all speak of the 
Muscovy of medieval and barbaric splendor. The few remaining 
wooden houses, with faded carvings, crooked roofs, and leaning 
walls, remind us of the “dark” population of a former Russia, which 
lived in poverty and ignorance. In contrast, modern buildings, 
blocks of barrack-like apartment buildings, and the imposing towers 
of Moscow University herald the present age and reflect the increas- 
ing prosperity of the nation. Moscow tells us of many Russias, but 
it is fully Russian. 

Leningrad, on the Gulf of Finland, has an entirely different air. 
It closely resembles neighboring Scandinavian cities. Canals and 
tributaries of the river Neva run through the city, reminiscent of 
Stockholm, and the buildings of the old tsarist capital of St. 
Petersburg show the influence of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
European architecture. Though under the Communists they are now 
turned to other uses, well-kept palaces of the former nobility reflect 
the taste for elegance of the tsarist period. 

Siberia. There are many contrasts between the old and new 
throughout the Russian Republic, but the most striking may be 
seen in Siberia, in Asia, east of the Urals. This is the Soviet frontier, 
reminiscent of our own Wild West. Whereas the American frontier 
attracted settlers, cattle raisers, and farmers, Siberia, rich in natural 
resources, but remote from developed sources of power and concen- 
trations of population, has become an industrial frontier under the 
Communists. Unfinished giants of industry are reached by muddy 
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roads or long wooden sidewalks. Work continues throughout the 
severe Siberian winter, and life in this region is neither pleasant nor 
easy. Since forced labor has been abandoned, and the prison camps 
abolished, workers are enticed from the western republics of the 
USSR by higher wages, but many leave after a short period. It takes 
a rugged constitution and a pioneer spirit to work and live there. 
Workers’ houses, hastily built, are often without water or sanitation. 
There are few public laundries and restaurants; movie theaters and 
sports arenas are rare. Visitors to Siberia tell of the buoyant faith in 
the future of their region which animates many Siberian residents. 

The Western Republics The Republics of Belorussia and 
the Ukraine are located wholly in Europe. They are populated by 
Slavic peoples with languages and cultures similar to the Russian. 
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Belorussia. The small Republic of Belorussia (the name means 
“White Russia”) lies on the extreme western border of the RSFSR. 
Belorussians speak a language so close to Russian that it is often 
used interchangeably with it in their republic. Their customs, cul- 
ture, and traditions are also similar. Two-thirds of the capital city 
of Minsk was devastated in the Second World War, but it has 
remained the cultural center of the Republic. 

The Ukraine. One of the most fertile regions of the Soviet Union 
is the Ukraine (the name means “Borderland” ). It has often been 
called the “breadbasket of Russia.” Its population includes important 
minority elements such as the Russians and Jews. 

The Ukraine has had a stormy history, lying as it does between 
Russia and Poland and on the path of invasion from the West. It 
constitutes a rich prize for any invader, as its provides not only a 
good part of the wheat and corn grown in the USSR, but is also 
important for coal, iron, steel, and chemicals. Ukrainians are Slavs 
who speak a language comprehensible to Russians; they are 
extremely proud of their cultural heritage. The majority are of the 
Greek Orthodox religion, but members of the Uniat sect recognize 
the authority of the Pope. The practice of their religion, like all 
others under Soviet rule, has been discouraged by the government. 
It is estimated that some 2 million Ukrainians died resisting collec- 
tivization during the first years of the drive. The capital city of Kiev 
is the USSR’s third largest city, and the city of Odessa has an 
excellent harbor on the Black Sea. Yalta, a resort town on the Black 
Sea, was the site of a wartime meeting of President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Stalin (see pages 185-186). 

Moldavia. To the south the Ukraine is bordered by the Republic 
of Moldavia. It is one of the smallest of the Constituent Republics, 
and about the size of Maryland and Rhode Island combined. It is 
the old territory of Bessarabia, which formed part of the tsarist 
empire from 1812 to 1917. Reannexed from Rumania during the 
Second World War, its peasant population was almost entirely 
forced to join the collective farms after 1945. 

The Baltic Republics Part of the western USSR border is 
formed by the three Baltic republics: Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. These regions, which belonged to the Russian Empire before 
the 1917 revolution, formed three independent nations after 1918. 
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During the Second World War, they were occupied by the 
Germans and were reannexed by the Soviet Union over the protests 
of many of the national population. The peoples of these republics 
have no connection with the Slavs in language, religion, or culture. 
Estonians speak a language of the Finnic group, while the Latvian 
and Lithuanian languages belong to the Baltic group. 

Estonians and Latvians are predominantly Lutheran. Over a 
period of time, many Germans settled in these countries and their 
influence has been considerable. Lithuania and neighboring Poland 
were united under one ruler from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, and Lithuania was converted to the Roman Catholic 
religion. These Baltic people are influenced by the Scandinavian 
cultures, and are the only part of the Soviet Union today which has 
had a recent Western, democratic background. Of all the people of 
the USSR, they lean most to the West. Perhaps it was because of 
this that many of the native population were exiled or deported to 
the interior of Russia by the Stalin regime after the Second World 
War. The territory was resettled by Russians who were considered 
to be more reliable in these border regions. 

The Transcaucasian Republics The regions which lie 
south of the Russian Republic conjure up ancient tales of high 
adventure and romance, of dashing heroes and forbidding castles, 
of wild brigands and beautiful maidens. The Caucasus mountain 
range which divides the Russian Republic from this region has been 
the setting for many romantic tales. Here the eastern slopes of 
Mount Ararat, the traditional resting place of Noah’s Ark, forms 
the point of contact between the Armenian Socialist Republic, 
Turkey, and Iran. Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaidzhan comprise 
the Republics of the Transcaucasus. 

Georgia. The Republic of Georgia was the birthplace of Stalin. 
Georgians have an ancient culture of their own. Their language and 
alphabet are like no other in the world and, although they are 
Christians, they have their own Georgian Church. Their country 
lies beyond the rugged Caucasian mountains. Tbilisi (Tiflis), the 
capital, lies in a hollow between bare, brown hills. It is dotted by 
typically Georgian church towers with peaked tops; on the cliff 
overhanging the river which runs through the city, a stone castle 
still defies all enemies. The castle was a prison in tsarist times, and 
many famous men—including Stalin—were imprisoned there. 
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Oil derricks near Baku in the 
Soviet Republic of Azerbaid- 
zhan resemble those of the 
southwestern United States. 
Important to the USSR’s mili- 
tary and industrial power, oil 
also provides the Communists 
with a valuable product for 
export to Soviet satellites and 
to the countries of western 
Europe. 
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Not all Soviet agriculture is 
mechanized. Women in the 
Soviet Republic of Georgia 
gather the tea crop by hand. 
Workers in factories, stores, 
and schools often wear the 
same white smocks shown here 
at a variety of jobs. Compare 
with the uniformed kindergar- 
ten teacher seen on page 134. 


Armenia and Azerbaidzhan. Armenia is the smailest Union Re- 
public, but is ten times the size of Rhode Island, our smallest state. 
It is mainly agricultural, with chief crops of cotton and tobacco. Its 
summer pastureland serves its own herds as well as those of neigh- 
boring regions. Its capital, Erevan, is the site of an ancient culture, 
having its own alphabet, language, and church. 

By contrast, Azerbaidzhan is mainly an industrial republic, and 
one of the world’s most famous oil deposit areas, an important asset 
to the Communists. Its people are Moslem and akin to the Azer- 
baidzhani of Iran, across the border. The port of Baku on the 
Caspian Sea is one of the Soviet Union’s largest cities. Azerbaidzhan 
is often considered to be the legendary site of the Garden of Eden. 
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The Central Asian Republics Across the Caspian Sea, 
facing Azerbaidzhan, lie the five Republics of Central Asia. These 
regions differ widely in culture and background, ranging from the 
ancient, highly developed civilization of the Uzbeks to nomadic 
tribes, which even today have not completely settled into the 
twentieth century. 

Turkmenistan. The driest region of the Soviet Union, consisting 
mostly of desert, is the Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, which 
has few natural resources; its people are among the most backward 
in the Soviet Union. Resembling the Azerbaidzhani in appearance 
as well as in their way of life, the Turkmen are poorer, and their 
living standards lower. 

Kazakhstan. The second largest of the fifteen Constituent Repub- 

lics is Kazakhstan, its more than a million square miles stretching 
north of the borders of the other four Central Asian republics. The 
Kazakhs were a nomad people, cattle herders and horse breeders, 
who once lived in yurts, large, round tents such as are still used by 
the nomad population of Outer Mongolia. The territory was colo- 
nized by the tsars as early as the eighteenth century, and much of 
Kazakhstan’s 9 million population is still Russian, often outnumber- 
ing the Kazakhs in such major cities as Alma Ata. Kazakhs are 
Mongolian in appearance, and speak a language of the Turkic 
group. Many still cling to tribal customs, and observe pagan super- 
stitions slightly modified by their Moslem religion. 
- It is chiefly in the Kazakh Republic (as well as in Siberia), where 
no villages existed before, that Khrushchev, hoping to alleviate 
Russia’s chronic food shortages, instituted large-scale cultivation of 
“virgin lands.” Soil that had never before been tilled was put to the 
plow, and enormous state farms were established. The virgin lands 
program was publicized as long-range scientific planning. The state 
farm (sovkhoz), run by the government, hires labor in the same way 
that a factory does, and pays workers a fixed wage. These farms 
differ from the kolkhoz, or collective farm, in that the latter were 
composed of already existing farms and villages, absorbing members 
of the local population. 

Laborers for the state farms come from all over the Soviet Union. 
Thus it is not unusual to hear Ukrainian, Rumanian, Lithuanian, or 
other East European languages spoken on the wheat fields of 
Central Asia. During the Second World War a group of Russians 
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of German descent, who had settled and lived in the Crimea and 
Ukraine for several generations, was uprooted and transported to 
the steppes of Kazakhstan because the government feared their 
sympathies lay with the enemy in the war against Germany. 
Khirghizia. The neighboring Republic of Khirghizia is inhabited 
by people so similar to the Kazakhs in looks and customs as to 
confuse foreigners. It lay in the path of the Mongol conqueror, 
Genghis Khan, and has a history of resistance to oppressive rule. 
Here, strong tribal customs have been hard to break, and adaptation 
to collectivization has been slow. One of the most active earthquake 
areas in the Soviet Union, it is a promising source of coal, and 
possibly uranium. 

- Uzbekistan. The most settled people in this area are the Uzbeks, 
a Moslem people who speak a language of the Turkic group. In 
Uzbekistan there is an ancient culture, a written literature, and a 
scientific tradition. On the hill near the ancient city of Samarkand 
one can still see the observatory built by a fifteenth century astron- 
omer and scientist. Samarkand is a fabled city, the one-time capital 
of the Mongol Khan, Tamerlane. His tomb still stands today, a 
beautiful dome of blue and gold, outlined against the clear sky of 
the dry desert air of Uzbekistan. The native part of the city looks 
like a page out of the Arabian Nights: a harmonious square of four 
Moslem schools and mosques, facing each other, borders on the 
market place where vendors hawk their wares. Crooked little 
muddy streets, through which donkeys carry men in native head- 
dress and flowing robes, are enclosed by blank-walled houses. Here 
and there are traditionally black-veiled Moslem women. Bearded 
old men sit cross-legged on platforms covered with Oriental rugs, 
drinking tea in the traditional teahouses. In striking contrast is part 
of the city which is being modernized by the Communists and is 
growing rapidly. 

Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan, is built on the site of an oasis 
in the surrounding desert, where Marco Polo is said to have stayed 
on his way to Cathay. Today the sleek TU-104 jet planes stop here 
to refuel on their way to Peking. 

Tadzhikistan. Most of the Tadzhiks in the Soviet Union live in 
their own Republic of Tadzhikistan. Akin to the Iranians, south of 
the border, they speak a language similar to Iranian. Tadzhiks are 
also Moslems. Women and girls here still wear wide Persian trou- 
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sers, tightly bound at the ankles. School girls wear their Soviet 
school uniforms over them. The old world meets the new in other 
ways also: at the airport of the capital city of Dushanbe (formerly 
called Stalinabad) an old man in the billowing trousers and high 
turban of his native dress may be seen servicing an airplane. 
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Many different peoples, customs, religions, and traditions are 
gathered in the USSR. Some members of these groups have attained 
fame and high positions in the country—Stalin was a Georgian, 
Mikoyan is an Armenian, and Khrushchev comes from the Ukraine 
—hbut the dominant people are without doubt the Great Russians. 
They are supposed to act as a “big brother” in helping other na- 
tionalities develop toward socialism. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Soviet Union, like the United States, is a federal union. Its 
form of government, like ours, is set forth in a written constitution. 
Here comparison ends. While our Constitution has been in force 
since 1788, and we regard it as a document basic to our way of life 
and binding on all citizens, the Soviets have had three constitutions 
since the revolution of 1917, and a new one is now being written. 
Their document is not binding on the country’s rulers and has been 
ignored when the Party or government considered it expedient. 
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A Theory of Constitution The philosophy underlying the 
Soviet constitution is quite different from that underlying our own. 
We believe that the rights of our citizens are of first importance and 
that the Constitution exists to protect these rights. The idea that all 
action must conform to a fundamental law incorporated in a written 
document is foreign to the Soviets. They regard their constitution 
as a useful propaganda document, outlining the advantages theo- 
retically derived from the socialist form of government. It is not 
meant to limit governmental action. There is no limit on govern- 
ment action in a totalitarian state such as the Soviet Union. A 
totalitarian government controls all aspects of life and imposes its 
rule by force when necessary. As you study the Soviet constitution, 
bear in mind the contrast between the written document and known 
facts of Soviet life. 

Of the three Soviet constitutions, the first was passed in 1918 and 
determined the form of government for the Russian Republic 
(RSFSR). The second, ratified in 1924, formed the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics out of the territories regained since 1918—the 
Ukraine and the Transcaucasian Republics. The most recent was 
passed in 1986 and is still in force. Stalin intended it to mark the 
changes in society brought about by the “building of socialism.” 

The Soviet constitution proclaims that the USSR is “formed on 
the basis of a voluntary union of equal Soviet Socialist Republics”; 
in theory, every republic is independent, can establish relations 
with foreign countries, exchange diplomatic representatives with 
them, and has the right to secede from the Union. 

Like many other “rights” in the Soviet constitution, these are an 
illusion. The first part of the constitution declares the country to be 
a “socialist state of workers and peasants.” It defines the types of 
property (socialist ownership of the means of production) which 
exist, and sets forth the principle that “the economic life of the 
USSR is determined and controlled by the over-all economic plan.” 
When a government plans every economic operation, centralized 
management becomes necessary. Plants in one section of the coun- 
try must receive raw materials promptly from another section. What 
would happen to the industries in the Russian Republic if the 
Kazakh Republic (with rich coal mines in Karaganda) seceded? 
If the Uzbek Republic failed to deliver cotton to textile factories in 
Russia, the quota for the production of cloth could not be met. 
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Under such circumstances, it is difficult to believe that any republic 
would be allowed to exercise its “right” to secession and independ- 
ent development. 

Two republics, however, boast a degree of independence in 
foreign relations: the Ukraine and Belorussia are UN members in 
their own right. Admitted as “independent” member states at Stalin's 
insistence, they vote with the USSR on all issues, revealing their 
lack of real independence. 

Powers of the National Government Article 14 of the 
1936 constitution defines and lists the powers of the national gov- 
ernment which include, as we would expect, the right to carry on 
foreign relations, decide questions of war and peace, establish a 
currency, organize the defense of the country, and pass on new 
admissions to the Union. In addition, broad economic powers are 
granted to the national government, which runs foreign trade on 
the basis of a state monopoly, formulates the economic plans for 
the entire country, allocates taxes and revenues for all republics, 
and administers large-scale banking, industrial, and agricultural 
institutions. It also determines the basic principles for education, 
public health, and labor legislation. Furthermore, the Soviet federal 
government has the power to legislate in the field of marriage and 
family relations; that is, adoption, marriage, divorce, and protection 
of the rights of minors. 

The government of the Soviet Union is based on the institution of 
the Soviets. These, as we have seen (page 30), originated during 
the 1905 revolution and were used by Lenin when he took power 
in 1917. At first, the Soviets were declared to be organs of the 
workers, peasants, and soldiers. This left certain groups unrepre- 
sented: priests, former landowners, and capitalists were considered 
opposed to the interests of the proletariat and were given no voice 
in the government. Since groups hostile to the government have 
been purged, today the Soviets may well represent the entire 
population. 

Structure of the National Government In theory, the 
Soviets are the source of all power in the Soviet Union. The prin- 
ciple of “separation of powers” in the government appears unneces- 
sary to the Communists; the Soviets see no need for a system of 
“checks and balances” between executive and legislative branches 
of the government. 


HOW THE SOVIET UNION IS GOVERNED 
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According to the Soviet constitution, power in the USSR rests with the “workers 
and peasants” and is exercised through elections (gray arrows). This theory 
is not put into practice. Power in fact rests with the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. Lower government organs unquestioningly accept the decisions 
made for them at the higher levels (black arrows). The Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium—the ceremonial head of state—is a shadow figure without real author- 
ity. The government of the USSR’s fifteen Constituent Republics are structured 
in the same way. Republic Supreme Soviets, however. have only one chamber. 
To learn how the Communist Party controls the government, refer to the chart 
on page 117. The chart on page 88 explains how the Soviet economy is man- 
aged by the Communist Party. 
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Supreme Soviet. The legislative assembly for the entire country 
—the Supreme Soviet—has two chambers: the Soviet of the Union, 
whose members are elected on the basis of one deputy for every 
electoral district of 300,000 inhabitants; and the Soviet of the 
Nationalities, whose members are elected on the basis of twenty-five 
deputies for every member republic, and representatives for every 
minority group within each of these. As in the United States, one 
chamber represents the people at large, while the other represents 
the member states of the Union. Both chambers are elected at the 
same time for four-year terms and have equal rights and powers. 

Presidium. To conduct business between sessions, the Supreme 
Soviet elects a Presidium (permanent administrative committee) 
from its membership. The Presidium issues decrees, sometimes 
appoints ministers, and has the power to carry on diplomatic rela- 
tions with other countries, ratify and repudiate treaties, and pro- 
claim a state of war or mobilization; it also calls sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet. In theory it is responsible to the Supreme Soviet. 

Council of Ministers. The Council of Ministers, appointed by the 
Supreme Soviet, attends to administrative matters. In Russia this is 
“big business,” as it administers most of the country’s industry and 
agriculture. A partial list of ministries includes: The Ministry of 
Transport and Construction, of Electric Power Station Construction, 
and of Foreign Affairs. In addition there are such committees as 
the labor and wages committee, the committee of automation and 
machine-building, the committee of radio-electronics, and the com- 
mittee of the chemical industry. Such complex administrative ma- 
chinery is termed a bureaucracy. The number of civil servants 
varies as some ministries and committees are abolished and others 
created, in a continuing effort to make it function more efficiently. 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers is the head of the 
executive branch of the government and functions as the head of 
government. In 1965 A. Kosygin occupied this position. The 
chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet is the titular head 
of state (president), a ceremonial job without actual authority. 

USSR Supreme Court. The highest court of justice in the USSR 
is the USSR Supreme Court, elected by the Supreme Soviet for a 
five-year term. The Procurator-General supervises the administration 
of justice and is elected by the Supreme Soviet for a seven-year 
term. Soviet judges, though nominally independent, are expected to 
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use the law to further Communist goals. An “impartial” judge would 
be a failure in the Soviet Union, where strong Communist bias is 
expected of him. 

Soviet Republics The governmental structure of the Con- 
stituent Republics is provided for in the constitution. This neutral- 
izes an earlier provision (Article 16) which gives every republic the 
right to have its own constitution. Governments in the republics 
closely follow the federal pattern. 

Each republic has a Supreme Soviet of one chamber, elected on 
the basis of population for a four-year term, which is empowered to 
enact laws for the republic. The method of representation can be 
determined by each republic. The Supreme Soviet of the Republic 
elects a Presidium and appoints a Council of Ministers. 

The republics are divided into regions, districts, and villages or 
towns; each unit elects a Soviet. These Soviets do not elect a Presid- 
ium; business between sessions is carried on by executive commit- 
tees, elected by deputies from the membership of the Soviet. Each 
committee elects a chairman, who acts as head of the local govern- 
ment. The committee is divided into various sections (correspond- 
ing to ministries on the higher levels), which administer matters 
within their jurisdiction. For example, an executive committee will 
have, among others, an education section, a public health section, 
and a section in charge of local industry. 

Republic Supreme Soviets are the highest level of republic gov- 
ernment. Lower Soviets must accept the rulings of the next higher 
one in a strictly graded pyramid. Regional Soviets are subject to the 
Supreme Soviet, district Soviets are subject to regional Soviets, and 
local Soviets of villages and towns are subject to district Soviets. 
A system of courts, with judges elected for a term of several years, 
is established in each republic. 

Civil Rights and Duties The Soviet constitution includes 
a section corresponding to our Bill of Rights entitled “The Funda- 
mental Rights and Duties of Soviet Citizens.” Among others, it 
grants the Soviet citizen the right to work, the right to leisure and 
rest, and the right to social insurance. All are said to be guaranteed 
by the economic system of the USSR. Although these rights are not 
listed in our Constitution, they are provided for American workers 
through channels such as trade unions, voluntary associations, 
and state and federal agencies. In addition, the Soviet constitution 
lists certain duties: to abide by the constitution; to observe the 
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laws; to maintain labor discipline; to perform public duties hon- 
estly; to respect the rules of socialist life; to safeguard and 
strengthen socialist property; to perform military service; and to 
defend the country in case of need. 

Voting Rights. The first constitutions (1918 and 1924) limited 
the vote to the workers and peasants. Workers were to have better 
representation than the peasants (one deputy to every 25,000 work- 
ers as against one for every 125,000 for the peasant), as the indus- 
trial proletariat was considered the backbone of the revolution. The 
1936 constitution, however, establishes universal and equal suffrage. 
At this time Stalin took the position that the Soviet government had 
completed the victory of socialism in the country, and need no 
longer fear hostile groups and classes. 

Today all persons over the age of eighteen are permitted to vote, 
if (as the constitution states) they have not been declared insane. 
Voting is by secret ballot, an almost meaningless concession in a 
country which offers only one candidate for election to every posi- 
tion. 

Social Welfare. Officially, there is no unemployment in the USSR, 
and the right to work is thus assured; the right to rest and leisure 
(which includes the establisment of an eight-hour day for most 
workers, reduced to four hours in especially arduous or hazardous 
occupations ) has been frequently disregarded since the constitution 
was passed. Hours of work and vacation time are set by the gov- 
ernment—the sole employer—according to the needs of the mo- 
ment. Today, as the economy prospers, effort has been made to 
shorten the working day and grant longer vacations. These matters 
are for the government to decide, irrespective of constitutional 
guarantee. The right to sickness and disability benefits and to care 
in old age is given only to industrial and office workers. They are 
protected by a government insurance program. Peasants are not 
included; individual collective farms provide their own programs. 
Consequently, not all Soviet citizens share this right. The right to 
free education has been consistently granted only at the elementary 
level. For a long period under Stalin’s rule, high school and univer- 
sity education were not free, as promised by the constitution. 

Other rights promised by the constitution include equal rights 
for women and for persons of all races and nationalities. In the 
Soviet Union, however, as in other countries, prejudices against 
minorities continue to exist, especially against the Jews. 


For forty-five years the Com- 
munist Party has tried to dis- 
courage religious observance 
among the people. Only pro- 
fessed atheists can be sure of 
success in the Soviet Union, 
and many young people will 
not attend religious services for 
this reason. Some older citi- 
zens, such as these women 
passing before a church in the 
Ukrainian city of Kiev, are un- 
willing to renounce their faith. 
The ikon seen here suggests 
the Byzantine origin of much 
Russian art. 


Religious Worship. All the rights granted by the Soviet constitu- 
tion are granted “with a difference.” Freedom of religious worship, 
for example, is written into the constitution, but so is “freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda”; you are legally free to attend church, 
but if you do, the full force of anti-religious propaganda can be 
turned against you. The church is not free to publicize its position. 
The full weight of official disapproval discourages religious obser- 
vance. It is difficult to be elected to public office in the United 
States if you are not a church member, while in the Soviet Union 
you must be a professed atheist (non-believer) if you want to 
further your career. 

Other Personal Rights. Freedom of speech, of the press, and of 
assembly, processions, and demonstrations is granted “in conformity 
with the interest of the working people and in order to strengthen 
the socialist system.” In other words, acts which favor the prevail- 
ing system are permitted—others are not tolerated. 

Freedom of association in public organizations is also to be exer- 
cised “in conformity with the interest of the working people,” and 
more, “in order to develop the organizational initiative and political 
activity of the masses.” These public organizations are trade unions, 
cooperative societies, youth organizations, sport and defense soci- 
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eties, and cultural, technical, and scientific organizations. They will 
all “develop the political activity of the masses” by helping to 
mobilize them to meet the state’s objectives. The most “politically- 
conscious” of the citizens will “voluntarily unite” in the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, which is “the leading core of all organiz- 
ations of the working people, both public and state.” 

Freedoms granted by the Soviet constitution can be exercised 
only in support of official policies. One is reminded of the comment 
attributed to Henry Ford when he brought out a new line of cars: 
“The customer can have any color he wants, as long as it’s black.” 
The Soviet citizen can have any freedom—so long as he conforms. 

The Soviet constitution also “guarantees” the Soviet citizen free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest and the inviolability of his home. We 
have already seen (page 76) how little these constitutional guar- 
antees mean under Soviet rule. 

None of the personal rights guaranteed by the constitution is 
safeguarded by the kinds of procedural guarantees provided for in 
the American Bill of Rights. The Soviet constitution makes no 
provision for due process of law, for warrants, or for the rights of 
the accused during trial, though some of these are in the legal code. 

Legislation Soviet deputies are not paid, full-time profes- 
sionals as are our Representatives and Senators. Unlike our members 
of Congress, Soviet deputies, after election, retain their old full- 
time jobs. Though elected for four years, they spend only about 
twenty days at work as deputies. Even the Supreme Soviet sits for 
only three or four days, while local Soviets have only one-day ses- 
sions four or five times during a term. In Stalin’s day even these 
brief sessions were often not convened. Sessions of Soviets are more 
or less ceremonial occasions, where the deputies listen to speeches, 
approve (they never reject) the proposed laws, and then go home. 
There is none of the debate, the discussion, and the reconciliation 
of conflicting views attempted in our legislative assemblies. Soviet 
deputies cannot make serious contributions to legislation in the 
short time at their disposal. 

Administration The actual work of drafting the required 
laws, and putting them into effect is done by the executive commit- 
tees elected from the membership of the Soviets at every level, and 
by the Council of Ministers for the USSR Supreme Soviet. (See 
chart, page 88.) Executive committee members are Soviet depu- 
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ties; unlike non-professional deputies who only attend occasional 
sessions, they are full-time paid workers, and actually do the ad- 
ministrative work for the area under their jurisdiction. They corre- 
spond more to the departments of the executive branch of govern- 
ment in our country than to the committees formed by the 
representatives in our legislative bodies. 

The latest program of the Communist Party (1961) provides that 
the Soviets be given greater importance. This, after almost fifty 
years of rule under the party which seized power with the slogan: 
“All power to the Soviets!” Elected deputies are now expected to do 
more than give rubber-stamp approval to legislation put before 
them at every session. They are asked to take active part in carry- 
ing out the laws upon return to their constituencies after the brief 
sessions. 

Executive committees are also urged to take a more active part 
in the administration of their districts. They should not only pass 
resolutions, but see to it that they are carried out and propose 
means to achieve this. The present campaign is aimed at overcom- 
ing the inertia induced by Stalin’s absolute reign and making 
people participate in promoting government goals. A magazine for 
Soviet deputies provides a fascinating glimpse of the operation of 
a planned state. It is not enough, one commitee was told, to pass 
a resolution “to provide an audience for village movies”; the com- 
mittee should suggest means of accomplishing this! 

For their part, deputies complain that they cannot take a more 
active part in the work of their Soviets unless they receive more 
attention from members of the full-time executive committee, who 
apparently do not consider it worthwhile to spend time with ama- 
teurs who attend sessions only a few days out of the year! Elected 
deputies find it impossible to obtain interviews with members of 
the permanent administrative staff. It is difficult to imagine an 
American Senator or Representative tolerating such treatment from 
a fellow member of Congress. 

However, neither the Soviets, nor the professionals in them, hold 
any real power; they merely carry out ready-made decisions. 

Law Enforcement Two different groups are entrusted with 
law enforcement in the Soviet Union. First there are the police, 
both the uniformed police (called militia, which performs the func- 
tions assigned to the police in other countries) and the secret 
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police; in addition some functions of law enforcement are entrusted 
to volunteer organizations which are expected to aid police. 

Secret Police. Neither the Soviet constitution nor the Communist 
Party program mentions the secret police. Nevertheless, this insti- 
tution has been a part of Communist rule since its beginning. The 
infamous Cheka (see page 65) was established in December, 1917 
—one month after the revolution—to combat counterrevolution. 
The Soviet Union has had a secret police under one name or an- 
other ever since. Under Stalin, the secret police wielded power to 
an even greater extent than it had under the tsars. As we have seen 
(page 76), it had its own troops and its own industrial enterprises 
run by slave labor from the prison camps. It operated a huge net- 
work of spies, and was accountable to no one but Stalin. After his 
death, the power of the secret police was greatly curtailed. It no 
longer runs industries, or has its own troops. Soviet citizens are 
less suspicious of their neighbors, and are more willing to talk to 
foreigners. But the secret police still exists. Men still hover in the 
lobbies of Intourist (the Soviet government tourist agency ) hotels, 
keeping the contacts of Soviet citizens and foreigners under sur- 
veillance. Wherever they go, Western diplomats are openly fol- 
lowed by two plainclothesmen. Their comings and goings are 
watched from their apartment house hallways. Soviet citizens are 
still summoned to secret police headquarters for a warning if they 
associate too frequently with foreigners. 

Voluntary Militia and Comradely Courts. Apart from the regular 
government institutions of the police and courts, the Communist 
Party has encouraged the formation of voluntary associations to 
preserve public order and enforce the moral standards expected of 
Soviet citizens. The youth organization, Komsomol (see page 124), 
runs volunteer brigades. These patrol the streets of the cities to 
prevent drunkenness, “hooliganism,” vandalism, and other forms of 
delinquency. Juvenile gangs roam the streets of large Soviet cities 
much as they do in cities of the West, and the voluntary brigades 
help to police them. This has sometimes proved dangerous, for 
members of the brigades have been attacked and even murdered. 

In their endeavor to preserve Soviet discipline and morality, the 
brigades are assisted by the comradely courts. Not a part of the 
judicial system, these courts are elected by the workers or tenants 
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MOSCOW—The Heart of Russia 
“Every Russian, looking at Moscow, feels that she is a mother; every 


foreigner, looking at her and not knowing her maternal meaning, must 
feel the feminine character of this city ... This Asiatic city of countless 
churches, holy Moscow. Strange, beautiful. majestic city!” 

War and Peace, Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) 
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in factories, offices, and apartment houses. They may decide such 
cases as absenteeism, drunkenness on the job, careless handling of 
machinery, and petty theft. They may impose fines and limited 
punishment, but generally culprits are expected to feel shame at 
being judged by their comrades, and to promise to reform. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Every government in the world today regulates some part of its 
country’s economy through planning. Total planning as it exists in 
the Soviet Union is a unique feature of Communist control in the 
USSR. We have seen in Chapter 3 that socialist theory views gov- 
ernment planning of the goals of production and exchange as the 
key to efficient operation. Ideally, planning should assure even 
development of the various branches of the economy, provide for 
economic growth, and avoid such periodic crises as depressions, 
overproduction, and unemployment. In the USSR planning policies 
are always decided by the Communist Party. As we have seen 
(page 73), it has been a settled policy since Stalin took power that 
the development of heavy industry takes precedence over the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

The entire economy of the Soviet Union is planned, directed, and 
regulated by economic plans. Planning procedures are detailed and 
complex, and a final plan is announced every year by government 
planning committees for all industry, for agriculture, and for trade. 
Production quotas are set which must be met within a specified 
period. Though they are often unrealistic in their expectations, the 
economic plans are the law of the land. 

Difficulties and Problems Even the most careful plan- 
ning cannot anticipate every contingency. Many factors which affect 
the economy are beyond regulation. Still, the economic plan of the 
USSR is the most pervasive influence in Soviet society; it makes 
most citizens employees of the government, and responsible to it 
for producing their allotted share of the national goal. Penalties for 
economic crimes in the USSR are severe. The death penalty is 
imposed for such crimes as embezzlement of government property 
or black market operations. The system has many weaknesses, not 
the least of which is that the appearance of success is often more 
important than actual achievement. 
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Agriculture. One of the most persistent problems in Soviet plan- 
ning is agriculture. Neither the state farm nor the collective farm 
system provides the peasant with an incentive to produce. Collec- 
tive farmers prefer to work on their private plots which provide 
them with a personal income. As recently as 1960, one American 
writer reports that these private plots accounted for four-fifths of 
all the eggs produced, three-quarters of all potatoes, three-quarters 
of the poultry raised, one-half of the dairy cows, and almost one- 
third of all the pigs. Farm managers, pressured to meet govern- 
ment-set goals, have resorted to such ruses as purchasing butter in 
stores and passing it off as the produce of their own farms. Others 
have slaughtered livestock needed for breeding purposes and milk 
production in order to boast of increased meat production. 

Soviet farms rarely meet the arbitrary production quotas set for 
them in Moscow. Soviet planners do not publicize their mistakes, 
but serious crop failures, resulting in food shortages, forced the 
USSR to negotiate for grain purchases from capitalist countries— 
Canada and the United States—in 1963. (See cartoon, page 97.) 

Industry. The need for effective management has brought a new 
group to prominence in Russia—the industrial managers whose 
know-how is essential to efficient operation. Total planning, how- 
ever, cannot work smoothly. Failures in Soviet industry often seem 
ludicrous to the Western mind. Despite elaborate planning, slow- 
downs in production have been reported because transportation has 
not been allocated to move needed materials from one sector to 
another. Small parts are not available to complete complex assem- 
blies; repairs pose a recurrent problem. Outdated machinery can- 
not always be adapted to new designs. 

Bureaucracy. The USSR’s enormous governmental machinery re- 
quires a huge group of civil servants to administer it. This is one of 
the consequences of total economic planning. Gone are the days 
when Lenin confidently expected that any literate person would 
carry on the paper work for industry and trade management. Com- 
munist society today includes a vast army of officials for this pur- 
pose. Such officials are held responsible for the performance of a 
given sector of the economy. Their careers (if not their lives, as 
under Stalin) depend upon their efficiency and success. Central 
planning creates an irresistible pressure to falsify records and to 
point to achievements which are illusory rather than real. 
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The Carrot and the Stick Soviet officials, from the 
top down, constantly complain of low productivity and try to 
devise effective means to spur production. How can you increase 
collective farm production? How can you make retail trade officials 
pay more attention to customers’ needs? How can you step up 
industrial output? Only one effective incentive has been found: the 
capitalist profit motive. As the farmer found in the old adage, his 
mule moved faster when he waved a carrot than when he beat him 
with a stick. 

Workers will exert themselves for promised rewards. A peas- 
ant will work harder if his income keeps pace with his effort. 
Bonuses paid for efficiency reduce the waste of inefficiency. It has 
been a hard lesson for Soviet planners. They explain it by saying 
that this is a passing phase in the era of socialism. Once commu- 
nism is established, everyone is expected to understand that his 
labor is necessary for the good of all, and materialist incentives will 
no longer be necessary. In this respect, communism seems far in 
the future. Until then, Soviet planners continue to be plagued with 
lack of initiative, inefficiency, and the problems of bureaucracy. 
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We might know all about the constitution and governmental 
structure of the USSR, but we would still know nothing about how 
the Soviet Union is governed. In theory, political power resides in 
the Soviets; in practice they have no power at all. Even the highest 
organ of executive and administrative authority—the USSR Council 
of Ministers—does not make policy. The government only carries out 
the policy already made by the Communist Party. 
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USSR °Moldavia Constituent Republics 
°RSFSR ° Belorussia autonomous republics 

* Siberia “virgin lands” *Baltic Republics 

°Minsk Presidium *Transcaucasian Republics 
*Yalta bureaucracy *Central Asian Republics 
*Baku civil rights Supreme Soviet 

militia secret police USSR Supreme Court 
°Leningrad economic rights volunteer brigades 

yurts * Karaganda comradely courts 


° Locate the starred items on the maps on pages 3-4 and 91. 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


Why is the Russian Republic the most important of the Constituent 
Republics of the Soviet Union? 

Why might a citizen of the Soviet Union object to his country being 
called “Russia”? 

How do “constituent” and “autonomous” republics differ? 

Why is the Ukraine an important republic in the USSR? 

What differences exist between the Russian and Baltic peoples? 
Why is Kazakhstan important in Khrushchev’s agricultural program? 
Many Soviet citizens are Moslems. Explain. 

What factors discourage Soviet workers from moving to Siberia? 
Explain how the duties of members of the Supreme Soviet differ 
from those of the American Congress. 

What handicaps are suffered by Soviet citizens who practice their 
religion? 

Why does the Soviet Union have national planning in industry? 
What problems have been created in the Soviet Union as a result of 
national planning? 

List several powers exercised by the Soviet government that our 
national government does not possess. 

What problems does the Soviet government face in improving agri- 
cultural production? 

What are the functions of the comradely courts? 


For Class Discussion 


Why have Ukrainians resented Russian rule? 

Why do so many Russians reside in the Asian Republics of the 
USSRP 

Though Soviet republics have the “right” to secede, why is it 
unlikely that any of them will do so? 

The USSR has many minorities. The United States has always had 
minorities immigrating into this country. Contrast Soviet and Ameri- 
can treatment of minority groups. 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union have written constitu- 
tions. However, they differ completely in spirit. Explain. 

The Soviet constitution lists more “rights for the people” than does 
our own. Does this mean that the Russians enjoy more liberties than 
we do? 

The slogan in the Soviet Union may be said to be, “Go East, young 
man!” How does this eastward movement differ from the American 
westward movement in our history? 

“Russia is a nation of prisons and a prison of nations.” Is this state- 
ment true? 
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10. 


12. 


It is possible that some minority groups in the USSR might favor the 
present government; others might oppose it. Discuss, 

Can the Soviet system dispense with the need of a secret police 
force? . 

Could the United States benefit from a system of comradely courts? 


For Further Research 


Compare the powers of Soviet republics and American state govern- 
ments. 

What has been the role of the secret police under the tsars and under 
the Communists? 

Compare Soviet and American civil liberties in terms of theory and 
practice. 

What were Khrushchev’s agricultural plans and problems? 
Compare the effects of the controlled economy of the Soviet Union 
with the private enterprise system of the United States in one of the 
following industries: textiles, oil, machinery, or automobiles. 
Imagine that you are a Soviet citizen with free choice of movement. 
Where would you live in the Soviet Union, and why? Explain in 
terms of climate, geography, and economic opportunity. 
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The 
Communist 
Party in the 
Soviet Union 


What is this Communist Party without which we cannot understand 
the government of the Soviet Union? What makes it different, in 
theory and in practice, from political parties as they exist in the 
United States? Communist theory asserts that political parties in 
capitalist countries represent conflicting class interests. As long as 
the working class is engaged in a struggle for its rights against the 
bourgeoisie, numerous political parties are needed to fight for differ- 
ent class interests. In a country where socialism has been estab- 
lished, and the class struggle abolished, only one party is necessary. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PARTY 


The Communist Party’s right to one-party leadership is based on its 
claim to exclusive possession of the “correct” interpretation of the 
scientific world view offered by Marxism-Leninism. As the vanguard 
of what Communists call the most progressive class in the history 
of mankind—the proletariat, or working class—the Party is compe- 
tent to discover the laws of history at any given moment and to 
decide what, in the light of this, is the “correct” course of action. 
Since there is only one “correct” view of the world, and only one 
“correct” course of action, no other possibilities can be considered. 
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Communists are expected to follow the approved, or “correct,” path 
of the party line in thought as well as in deed. 

The Road to Power As was clearly demonstrated after 
Lenin’s death, and again after Stalin’s, the Communist Party is the 
key to power in the Soviet Union. Stalin was General Secretary of 
the Party when he came to power in the 1920’s. Although he did 
not become official head of the Soviet government until 1941, he 
was the unchallenged ruler throughout the preceding years. Khru- 
shchev also came to power as Party Secretary. His appointment to 
chairmanship of the Council of Ministers came after he already 
held undisputed authority. 

The Party rules through a system of “interlocking directorships.” 
Every important post in the Soviet Union—in government, in indus- 
try, in agriculture, in the armed forces, the universities—is held by 
a Party member. Party organizations exist on every level of admin- 
istration and in every institution to see that official policy is imple- 
mented. The Party is indeed, as the constitution calls it, the “core” 
of all organizations. In 1962, Major Gherman Titov, taking off for 
orbital flight in Vostok II, was made a full Party member. Only a 
Party member, it was implied, could perform this feat. 

You will recall (page 28) that Lenin had insisted on a small, con- 
spiratorial, disciplined party of revolutionaries to function as a tool 
for the seizure of power. The Party today bears Lenin’s stamp, 
although its need for such tactics within the Soviet Union has Jong 
since passed. 

Communist Party Membership Only those who sup- 
port Party policies and work actively in one of the Party organiza- 
tions are eligible to join the Communist Party. Any Soviet citizen 
over the age of eighteen, who participates in Party work and pays 
his dues, can be a member. The Communist Party’s membership is 
comparatively small (about 10 million members in a population 
of over 226 million), and thus forms an elite group within the 
Soviet Union. Many who would like to be members are not admitted. 
Admission requires the recommendation of three Party members 
of three years’ standing and a one-year candidacy period. During 
this time, the applicant is expected to perfect his knowledge of Party 
doctrines. By undertaking the most difficult jobs at his place of work 
and by urging others to work their hardest, he must demonstrate 
his worthiness to be a member, 


THE SOVIET POWER PYRAMID 


GOVERNMENT COMMUNIST PARTY 


PEOPLES OF THE USSR 
POPULATION — 226 MILLION 


Communist Party members (10 million) 
Non-Communists (216 million) 


Source of real political power 


Theoretical source of power 


In the USSR. power rests with the Communist Party. A small group of men 
hold key positions in both the Party and the government. Although in January, 
1965, the two positions were held separately, Party leadership is still the 
most important, as the direction of the gray areas show. 
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Members’ Rights and Duties. Among the duties of membership 
are the payment of dues (which are low), active work for Party 
policies, including making propaganda for them among the masses, 
constant study of Marxism-Leninism, and the practice of criticism 
and self-criticism. 

Self-criticism is a peculiarity of Communist thinking. Party mem- 
bers are expected to admit their mistakes in public and promise 
their comrades to reform. Criticism, it is argued, helps the Party 
detect and correct mistakes from within. In practice, criticism of 
lower Party officials is encouraged, as it serves to uncover defects 
which must be remedied, as well as to let off steam for those who 
dare not criticize higher ones. Party members know that they are 
not expected to criticize the higher leadership. 

A member's rights include the right to elect committees and 
bureaus at the various levels, to hear reports from them, to appeal 
to higher Party committees for redress of grievances, and to “criti- 
cize” all who deserve it. 

Party Members: A Privileged Class. Communist Party members 
are supposed to work twice as hard as non-Party people and to take 
up willingly and gladly the hardest jobs they can find. While the 
Party was still revolutionary and idealistic, Communists often drove 
themselves to work harder than they expected others to work. Party 
members, with Lenin setting an example, scorned good clothing or 
luxurious living. Lenin wore a workman’s cap; the head of the 
Cheka (secret police) led a simple life, often sleeping on a cot 
in his office. 

Today, the Party is the road to a career and is regarded as such 
by many members. Its members form a privileged group within the 
Soviet Union. Gone is the revolutionary fervor; gone are the work- 
men’s caps and the simple life. Khrushchev patronized an Italian 
tailor, spent weekends on a country estate, and vacationed in a villa 
on the Black Sea! Can lesser Party members be blamed for wishing 
to follow his example? Party members are constantly warned by the 
Soviet press to think of higher things than personal comfort. 

Party Structure Like the government, the Party is struc- 
tured like a pyramid, its broad base being formed at the members’ 
place of work—at farms, factories and offices. Khrushchev attempted 
to improve the country’s economic management by organizing it sepa- 
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rately for industry and agriculture. The Party, government, and econ- 
omy are all controlled at district, city, regional, and republic levels. 
(See chart, page 88. ) 

Paralleling the governmental structure, the highest organs at each 

level of the Party are theoretically the assemblies of the rank-and- 
file (non-official) members, called variously assemblies, conferences, 
and congresses. In practice, smaller executive bodies elected by 
these assemblies do the actual work and hold the power. The All- 
Union Party Congress elects a Central Committee. This in tum 
elects a Presidium (once called the Politburo ) and a Secretariat. The 
Party’s First Secretary (Brezhnev) is at the top of the pyramid and 
holds supreme power. A Control] Commission is organized by the 
Central Cormittee to review questions of Party discipline. Only 
elected full-time officers and workers are paid salaries by the 
Party. 
- Each lower organization elects its executive body, called the 
Party committee or bureau, and its secretary. The lowest Party units 
have only a secretary. In theory elections are free, but in practice 
the next higher Party committee decides who is to be the candidate 
for secretary in the subordinate organizations. As in elections to the 
Soviets, nomination is tantamount to election. The local secretary is 
the real power in the district. He plays at the local level the role 
which the First Secretary plays on the national scene. 

Party congresses, conferences, and assemblies are supposed to 
be held regularly. This formal provision has often been by-passed. 
Even when sessions are held, congresses, assemblies, or conferences 
“unanimously approve” what the leadership has decided. Not to do 
so would subject the dissenter to severe criticism and his motives 
to the charge of disloyalty. 

How the Party Makes Decisions The Communist 
Party is run on the principle of “democratic centralism.” In theory, 
all Party officials are elected by the rank-and-file and must report 
periodically to them. Every Party member has the right to vote (the 
democratic principle). Once made, all decisions are binding on, 
and must be strictly followed by, all subordinate organs (the cen- 
tralist principle). The minority must be subordinated to the major- 
ity; that is, decisions may, in theory, be debated within Party circles 
before they are made, but once a resolution is passed, no opposition 
to it is allowed. 
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Every resolution, once taken, is acclaimed as the undeniably 
“correct” decision on the particular issue. It is impossible to form 
opposition factions within the Party. In Lenin’s day, policies were 
frequently debated and discussed; dissent was freely voiced. Under 
Stalin, dispute became impossible. Debate within the highest Party 
circles may again be possible since his death. At no time is 
opposition tolerated after a course of action has been decided. 
Khrushchev’s method of dealing with opponents has been described 
on page 84. 

The Party as “Big Brother” Apart from making policy 
and providing the leadership for all organizations, the Party fulfills 
other functions. The Party secretary is the “big brother” of his dis- 
trict. He can be appealed to for redress of grievances, to decide 
distribution of jobs and housing, to spur production, and to reform 
administration. 

The Party secretary may be asked to adjudicate family squabbles: 
a wife beaten by her husband or a child forced to go to church 
by his parents can appeal to the Party secretary for help. Party offi- 
cials may rule on such questions as: Is it immoral for a teacher to 
wear lipstick in class? Should sport shirts be worm by students, or 
is this evidence of Western bourgeois influence? What dances are 
suitable and what kind of music should be played in public places? 
The Party is deemed competent to decide everything, and Soviet 
citizens abide by its decisions. 

Soviet Elections Since only one political party exists in 
the Soviet Union, one might expect all elected members of the 
Soviets to be Communists. This is not entirely true. Candidates for 
election may be nominated by public organizations other than the 
Party. Trade unions and cooperatives, for example, nominate candi- 
dates who seem worthy to them. Not all are Communists, Candi- 
dates are officially “discussed” at public meetings of these organi- 
zations and in rare cases (for unknown candidates for obscure jobs), 
voters object to a candidacy. If objections are valid and vociferous 
enough, another candidate is nominated. Similarly, if the voters 
do not approve, the name of a nominee may be struck off the ballot. 
Such rejections are rare. Usually, voters know what is expected of 
them, and the candidates are nominated. 

Nomination means election. Indeed, elections in the Soviet Union 
are not elections in the American sense. They are more like “pep 
rallies” or the activities of a cheerleader group. They are organized 
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to stimulate approval and support for the government and its poli- 
cies and to give the people a feeling of participation in a great cause. 

For months before election day, so-called agitators, Party workers 
and active non-Party people, work in the election districts generating 
enthusiasm for the coming elections and getting out the vote. Can- 
didates meet with their constituents and make speeches greeted by 
enthusiastic applause. 

Elections are discussed in the press, and on radio and TV. Elec- 
tion day is a festive occasion as voters go to the polls wishing each 
other “happy holiday.” The opportunity to vote seems purely cere- 
monial. The election process is never used as a forum to express 
disagreement with government policy, or to urge a change in it. 

Elections such as ours seem to fill Soviet citizens with confusion. 
“But that is chaos,” they say on hearing of the differences between 
our parties. As we have seen, they are accustomed to the comfort- 
ing idea that they are being led by the one group with a “correct” 
solution for all problems. Evaluating the platforms offered by com- 
peting parties is unknown to them. 


The front page of Komsomolskaya Pravda for March 10, 1953 headlined a 
tribute to the late Josef Stalin with the words, “farewell for the last time to the 
greatest world hero. ... Farewell our teacher and leader, our dear friend.” 
After Khrushchev's “Secret Speech.” Stalin's body was removed from beside 
that of Lenin to an inconspicuous grave behind the Kremlin wall. 
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THE 1961 PARTY PROGRAM 


In October, 1961, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) published a new Party program—the first to be worked 
out since 1919. It has been hailed as the new Communist Manifesto. 
Once again, Marxist ideology has been refashioned to conform to 
current Party policies. The new program sets the date for the estab- 
lishment of full communism in the Soviet Union. Socialism is estab- 
lished now, it says, and although classes (peasants and workers ) 
exist in the present period, the class struggle has been abolished. 
Communism is promised during the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion, Within twenty years the Party plans to produce sufficient 
material goods to satisfy the needs of all. Western economists con- 
sider this plan unrealistic. 

Party Goals The program mentions two important tasks 
which must be accomplished before communism can be introduced: 
the economy must be developed to a point where the needs of all 
can be satisfied; and the nature of the Soviet citizen must be remade 
to make him fit to live in a Communist society. This “new man” 
must learn to work voluntarily and gladly for the good of all and 
to put the interests of society before his personal wishes. 

Jntil then, the socialist principle of “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work,” will be followed. Differences 
in wage and salary scales will continue. During this period, the 
government cannot “wither away.” As we shall see in Chapter 8, 
governmental authority is needed to keep a strict accounting of the 
individual’s work, and to determine the return to which his labor 
entitles him. As long as capitalist countries exist, a strong govern- 
ment is needed to maintain international peace and to promote the 
victory of socialism and communism the world over. 

Finally, government control is needed to cope with the “survivals 
of capitalism in the minds of Soviet people.” This is the Communist 
label for crime, drunkennesss, and delinquency which should not 
exist in a socialist system. Marxist dcctrine holds crime and vice to 
be outgrowths of the capitalist system; they should disappear when 
the economic system which generated them is abolished. If they do 
not, as they have not in the Soviet Union, the fault lies not with the 
Soviet system, but with the persistence of capitalist ways of thought. 
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Party Personnel The new Party charter provides for peri- 
odic renewal of the personnel of the leading Party organs (commit- 
tees, bureaus, and secretariats ), to prevent a cult of personality from 
creating another oppressive Stalin-like dictatorship. This provi- 
sion is less democratic than it appears. If, says the charter, any 
leader enjoys special authority or possesses special qualifications, he 
may be re-elected to his post by a three-quarter vote of the Party 
members. Elections in the Soviet Union on any level tend to be 
unanimous, and would be even “more unanimous” if the leader had 
“special authority.” 

As we have seen (page 83), the Leninist principle of collective 
leadership has been reinstated since Stalin’s death as a measure to 
prevent dictatorship. Now Party executives are also to make deci- 
sions as a group, and leaders are urged to take into account the 
opinions of others. 

Democracy, Soviet Style Since Stalin’s death, and espe- 
cially since the publication of the 1961 Party program, there have 
been increased demands for more “democracy” in Soviet govern- 
mental institutions. Soviet journals throw light on the subject. We 
read in them that all the most important laws are now published 
for widespread public discussion prior to enactment. This discus- 
sion is usually confined to a debate on means to make the proposed 
law more effective. Every published comment begins by praising 
the law as necessary and good; it continues with suggested altera- 
tions designed to accomplish the goal more effectively. There is 
never any comment on the advisability of passing the law. 

As for the “democratic” procedures of elections for Party or gov- 
ernment posts, let’s examine some questions raised by Soviet voters 
in magazines and newspapers. The official answers follow. “Is it 
possible,” asks one Party worker, “to have more than one candidate 
for each post so that voters can choose between them?” (Two can- 
didates who promote Communist policies are meant, not two 
representing opposing parties or factions.) “This is a mistaken idea 
of democracy,” is the official answer. “If you have more than one 
candidate you run the risk of having the wrong one elected.” An- 
other voter writes, “Collective farm chairmen should be freely 
elected by the membership of the collective farms.” “Indeed they 
should,” is the official reply. “For this very reason the right candi- 
date must be selected so that he may be freely and unanimously 
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elected by the peasants of the farm.” What is meant by the “right 
candidate” is the one who would be most effective in promoting 
Party goals. 

The Soviet people sincerely believe this to be the idea of democ- 
racy and freedom. Remember this when reading the promises and 
guarantees contained in official Soviet documents. 


THE KOMSOMOL 


A most valuable arm of the Communist Party is the Young Com- 
munist League—the Komsomol—considered the “reserve and aid 
of the Party” because most Party members are drawn from this 
youth organization. Young people between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five are eligible for membership in the Komsomol. They 
must be recommended by two Komsomol members or one Party 
member. Today it numbers close to 21 million members. Most 
Komsomol activities are concentrated in colleges and universities, 
but it also has units in schools, factories, farms, and the army and 
navy. The overwhelming majority of students join because it is 
expected of them, and because they may later be admitted to Party 


Public opinion is shaped by the Communist Party to assure conformity to its 
policies. A factory worker is here shamed by his fellow workers’ criticism 
of his failure to live up to the high moral standards expected of young people 
in the Soviet Union. 
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membership with the recommendation of their committee, plus that 
of a Party member. 

Responsibilities of Young Communists Like the 
charter of the Communist Party, the Komsomol charter lists the 
members’ rights and duties, among which are the duty to study and 
improve one’s knowledge of his special field; the duty to help put 
into practice the policies of the Communist Party; the duty to study 
Marxist-Leninism attentively; the duty to develop criticism and self- 
criticism (see page 118), and to work actively in the Komsomol 
organization. It is also their duty to defend the Motherland, and be 
willing to die for it if need be. 

As a junior version of the Communist Party, its organization fol- 
lows the same pattern. Like the Party, it establishes primary organi- 
zations which elect their bureaus and all-important secretariats; as 
in the Party, these are subject to district, regional, and republic 
organizations, with an All-Union committee at the apex of the pyra- 
mid. As in the Party, membership is divided into the rank-and-file 
and the professional, full-time, paid workers. 

Functions of the Komsomol The Komsomol has many 
functions. Most importantly, the Komsomol must help the Party 
achieve its two great goals: development of the economy, and for- 
mation of the “new Soviet man.” It actively promotes the goals of 
the Party: it encourages increased production in factories and good 
study habits in colleges and schools; it acts to spur farm production 
and to organize drives for greater economy and more efficient work 
in all areas of the economy. 

The Komsomol organizes drives to recruit young people for the 
virgin lands program in Kazakhstan and Siberia (see page 95). It 
organizes “socially useful work” in the universities and colleges 
(see Chapter 7), and sees to it that students participate, The 
Komsomol sponsors many social and cultural activities for young 
adults such as dances, social evenings, amateur concerts, and dra- 
matic performances. 

As an arm of the Party, the Komsomol condemns not only oppo- 
sition to Party policies, but failure to promote them actively. For 
this reason, the Komsomol, like all public organizations in the USSR, 
touches on the personal lives of young adults. 


In 1950, while the United States 
was investigating the problem 
of Communists in government 
(see page 244), this anti-Amer- 
ican cartoon appeared in 
Pravda. The caption reads, 
“Checking on Unreliability.” 
The man in shirtsleeves is la- 
beled “Hoover,” Director of the 
FBI. The mustached policeman 
is Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, and the other is Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. The 
paper reads, “Fingerprints of 
unreliables.” The upper right 
hand corner states that “At the 
end of last year the American 
Secret Service gathered more 
than 113 million fingerprints of 
unreliables.” This deliberate 
distortion of facts serves Party 
aims by placing the United 
States in an unfavorable and 
ridiculous light. 


The Komsomol Kharakteristika. Komsomol officials act as guard- 
ians over the morals and good behavior of young people, members 
and non-members alike. In a university or college they keep a 
kharakteristika (social description) of every student. If a student 
shows too little enthusiasm for socially useful work, or lacks a “com- 
radely attitude,” or does not concern himself enough with his 
collective, a notation is made on this record. No job is assigned 
without a Komsomol kharakteristika of the applicant, and when jobs 
are assigned, the best go to those who can show both a good aca- 
demic record and a good social description. Students who have 
made a poor showing in the Komsomol will be penalized with 
undersirable job assignments. 

Guardian of Communist Morality. The Komsomol has a further 
role—watchfulness in the matter of Communist morality. A few 
examples will serve to show the Komsomol’s role in this area. A 
student breaks with his girl friend and starts dating another: a 
Komsomol meeting is called to decide whether or not his behavior 
is in line with Communist ideals. A young worker is habitually late 
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on the job and damages state property. The Komsomol calls a 
meeting to censure him before his co-workers, and exacts his prom- 
ise to reform. A professor appeals to a university Komsomol unit 
to censure a student who has asked “provocative” questions in his 
seminar. Questions which may suggest answers out of line with 
Communist policy obviously will not be tolerated, 


ONE PARTY, ONE VOICE 


In the Soviet Union all communications are controlled by the 
government and are used to advance Communist Party goals. In a 
one-party system, this results in the dissemination of a single point 
of view through every possible channel of communication. All infor- 
mation as well as entertainment available to the Soviet public, 
whether in newspapers, magazines, television, radio, or theater, has 
the approval of the Communist Party. Public opinion can be manip- 
ulated to suit Party aims through a vast propaganda machine, unlike 
anything known in Western democracies. 

In the United States, we expect bias from certain papers which 
support a variety of political parties representing differing points 
of view. The channels of communication in a free society are left 
open for controversy. Provision is even made to assure that oppon- 
ents in the political arena be given equal time to present their views 
on radio and TV. And even pro-Communist newspapers and maga- 
zines are published. In the Soviet Union, hundreds of different 
sources speak with the same voice—the voice of the Communist 
Party. The press in the Soviet Union has been called “the militant 
arm of the Party.” 

The written word has always been a powerful weapon in the 
fight for men’s minds. Lenin made full use of this tool both in 
pamphlets and newspapers which carried his revolutionary message 
in a continuous stream. This barrage of propaganda continues today 
with every means of mass communication at the Party’s disposal. 

It is not surprising that the ideas of the Communist Party receive 
the support of the Soviet people when from every side the “truth” 
is proclaimed. Why, if they are so sure of the truth, are Communists 
unwilling to debate? To Western minds, truth is only strength- 
ened by discussion and debate. Communists, however, do not trust 
the masses to evaluate facts and to draw their own conclusions. 
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The Communist Press In the Soviet Union, all news- 
papers, magazines, news services, and publishing houses, all printers’ 
shops and printing presses are owned and managed centrally by 
the government. Editorial positions are filled with the approval of 
the Party. The government through Tass, its official news agency, 
provides all the information a Soviet citizen receives on internal 
and foreign affairs, and all the news which is released to the world 
on events within the Soviet Union. 

All Soviet newspapers, whether nominally published by the gov- 
ernment, as is Izvestia (News), by the Communist Party, as is 
Pravda (The Truth), or by labor unions, as is Trud (Work), present 
the news in the same way with the same interpretation. Only the 
Party’s official views on world events are presented to the Soviet 
public. In the USSR, Western newspapers cannot be sold, Western 
broadcasts are jammed, and Soviet citizens have nowhere to turn 
to hear alternative views or criticisms of their country’s policies. 

Most Soviet newspapers look alike. They carry a picture of Lenin 
in the upper left-hand corner and the slogan “Workers of the world, 
unite!” They carry no advertising. Human interest stories—acci- 
dents, crimes, social news—are not included. 

Domestic News. The greater part of Russian news is concerned 
with domestic affairs, and appears chiefly in editorial form. These 
stories are placed on the front page and are intended to educate 
and instruct. One factory is praised for high production, another 
chided for failure to meet the quota which the government has set 
in its economic plan, Agricultural officials are urged to organize 
farm work more efficiently and to increase production. Whatever 
policy the government or the Party wishes to publicize at the mo- 
ment will be found here. Soviet headlines read like this: Some 
Speed Production, But Not All, An Unusual Undertaking, or Better 
Organizational Work for Collective Farms. These mesh with current 
Party slogans, and contain little actual news. Rather, they publicize 
some economic or organizational problem which the government 
wants readers to know about. 

Whenever the Party and govemment are considering new meas- 
ures, the newspapers “report” on meetings in factories, farms, and 
offices, where the “masses” discuss these proposals and invariably 
vote their “wholehearted and unanimous approval” of governmental 
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policies. Even when food prices are raised, response to the measure 
is reported as unanimous approval! 

For human interest, stories are illustrated with smiling pictures of 
workers spurring their colleagues to greater achievements. Sports 
news, found on the last page, is almost the only real news in the paper. 

Foreign News. International news is usually found on the inside 
pages of the Soviet press. Stories are carefully selected to give the 
“correct” impression and little real news is provided. It is impos- 
sible to keep up with what is happening in the world by reading 
Pravda or Izvestia. It is only possible to keep abreast of what the 
Soviet government wants the reader to believe. Deliberate distor- 
tion, suppression of facts, and outright lies are sanctioned by the 
Communist Party as a means to an end: presenting a Marxist- 
Leninist view of the world. 

The pages of Pravda furnish a dramatic illustration of this ap- 
proach to the news. One day a report appeared in Pravda: United 
States Marines had landed in Singapore, preparing for “imperialist 
aggression” in Asia! For three days the story ran; more space was 
devoted to it each day. Rising international tension as a result of 
the “invasion” was described, and the mounting indignation of 
Asian countries was reported. After the third day, the story was 
dropped from the pages of Pravda without explanation. The facts? 
Sailors from units of the United States Seventh Fleet had spent 
three days’ shore leave in Singapore! 

As early as 1960, Western newspapers reported the existence of a 
breach between the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and 
Red China (see page 218). Soviet readers, however, were kept in the 
dark about the mounting dispute until 1963, when they were told 
that their former ally was now their rival for world Communist 
leadership. 

Events in Cuba have been reported to make it appear that Fidel 
Castro is bravely fighting “Yankee imperialism,” enthusiastically 
supported by his people. The United States is represented as ruled 
by capitalists, eager to retain their economic influence in the island, 
while the Soviet Union is pictured as the selfless champion of 
Cuban independence and the “democratic revolution.” The Soviet 
public has never been told that its government installed offensive 
missiles in Cuba. 
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Events headlined in the world press are often ignored. When 
Dag Hammerskjold, the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
crashed to his death in an air mishap in Africa, Soviet newspapers 
did not carry the story for some time; nor did they report the debate 
in the United Nations when Khrushchev, to make his point, took 
off his shoe and banged it on the table. Moreover, events which 
never happened are reported at length. When in November, 1964, 
Khrushchev was suddenly replaced by two men, Brezhnev as Party 
Chairman and Kosygin as Premier, Pravda and Izvestia carried 
only a short announcement without comment. The reactions to 
the takeover which appeared in the foreign press went completely 
unreported. 

Any news item which can be used to prove that the capitalist 
world is “decaying and corrupt” receives space in the Soviet press, 
usually without being in the proper context. For example, the Soviet 
reader is kept informed of developments in our school integration 
efforts, but is given the impression that in the United States all 
schools are barred to Negroes. Negro visitors to the Soviet Union 
are often asked how they acquired their education. The increasing 
misery of the American workers is described in heart-rending terms 
and the moral bankruptcy of the capitalist world is stressed. 
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The Soviet reader knows he cannot believe everything he reads in 
the papers because he can see that the Soviet life of his experience is 
not reflected in the Soviet press. Still, he finds it difficult to form 
his own opinion of foreign affairs because he has no access to other 
sources of information, and no means of checking fact against fabri- 
cation. It is clear from this why the Soviet citizen is left with a 
distorted image of the outside world—the image created by the 
Communist Party. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


Pravda kharakteristika All-Union Party Congress 
Komsomol Party Presidium First Secretary of the Party 
Trud Party Secretariat democratic centralism 


Izvestia self-criticism Party “agitators” 


14. 


15. 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


Why is the office of the First Secretary of the Communist Party the 
most important position in the Soviet Union? Refer to the chart on 
page 117. 

Membership in the Soviet Communist Party is both a privilege and 
a responsibility. Explain. 

What qualifications are required for membership in the Communist 
Party? 

Why do government employees want to join the Communist Party? 
Can minority viewpoints be presented under the Soviet concept of 
democratic centralism? 

Local Party secretaries play an active role in the lives of average 
Soviet citizens. Explain. 

According to the Communist program of 1961, what changes must 
occur before communism is perfected? 

What do Communists means when they talk about “right” candidates 
for office? 

In the USSR, nomination means election. Explain. 

What are the duties of Komsomol members? How do they promote 
Soviet goals? 

Why is the Soviet press called the “militant arm of the Party’? 
Can you explain the following play on the translation of Russian 
words? “In Izvestia there is no Pravda; in Pravda there is no Izvestia.” 
Refer to the definitions of these words given in this chapter. 

Why is it difficult for Russian citizens to learn the truth about the 
United States? 

In what respects do Soviet newspapers differ from those in our 
country? 

What kind of news about the United States is printed in Soviet 
newspapers? 


For Class Discussion 


Can “self-criticism” lead to basic changes in the Soviet Union? 

It has been said, “Power tends to corrupt; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” Does this statement apply to Soviet leaders? 

What factors in the Soviet system may create a new “cult of person- 
ality” comparable to that of Stalin’s? 

If you lived in the Soviet Union would you wish to join the Com- 
munist Party? 

Is Communist democratic centralism more “democratic” or more 
“centralistic”? 

What similarities and differences exist between American and Soviet 
political leaders at the local levels of government? 
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7. The Communist Party, though a relatively small group, controls the 
Soviet government. Furnish the reasons why this is possible, and 
refer to the chart on page 117. 

8. Should government officials regulate such matters as dress and 
behavior? 

9. What problems would our government face if it decided to control 
popular music? 

10. Are there areas in the United States where nomination is equivalent 
to election? If so, how can this be explained or justified? 

1l. Do Soviet elections reflect Soviet public opinion? 

12. A far greater percentage of Russians vote in elections than do 
Americans. Does this mean that we do not care whom we elect? 

18. What aspects of American elections would be criticized by Soviet 
citizens? Could you answer these criticisms? 

14. How do Soviet and American political campaigns differ? 

15. Should American youngsters be actively enrolled in one of our two 
major political parties? 

16. Are the goals set by the Communist Party Program of 1961 realistic? 

17. Can crime and delinquency be eliminated by any social system? 

18. Soviet citizens are told that they live in a “democracy.” Would you 
agree? 

19. How may anti-government ideas circulate in the Soviet Union when 
the Party controls all means of propaganda? 

20. In self defense, should the United States censor news about the 
Soviet Union as that country does about our country? 

21. Recognizing that more news is available to the American newspaper 
reader, is he much better informed about world affairs than is the 
Soviet citizen? 

22. Should the primary purpose of American newspapers be the educa- 
tion or the entertainment of their readers? 


Special Activity 


The class should select a current issue of a local newspaper and rewrite 
the news to show how it might appear in the Soviet press. 
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Education 
for 


Communism 


From the moment they seized power, Communist leaders stressed 
the importance of education and regarded it as a tool for the trans- 
formation of society. The Soviet government’s struggle to establish 
and enforce universal compulsory education has made dramatic 
progress since the time when peasants called themselves “the dark 
people” (page 19). Today, except among old people in the back- 
ward republics, illiteracy has been virtually stamped out. The 
present system, initiated by Premier Khrushchev in 1958, aims to 
remedy a shortage of skilled manpower by combining academic 
education with vocational training at every level. 

Soviet children are not allowed to forget the words of Lenin, who 
said, “You can become a Communist only if you enrich your mem- 
ory with knowledge of all the wealth which has been worked out 
by humankind,” or of Stalin, who said, “To build, knowledge is 
necessary, it is necessary to have a command of science, and to 
acquire knowledge it is necessary to study—to study persistently 
and patiently.” 

This knowledge must be gained for a specific purpose: to make 
the learner “a better builder of communism.” Soviet teachers remind 
their students that: “You are not studying for yourself alone; you 
owe it to your Motherland to do your best in school.” 
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In American educational philosophy, the child is considered as 
an individual who will be trained to function in society without loss 
of his identity. By contrast, Communists teach children to think of 
themselves only as useful members of a group. It is a feature of 
their planned society that the individual loses his importance in the 
interests of the “collective.” His contribution to society supersedes 
his right to set his own goals, or to undertake study for its own 
sake. Children in the Soviet Union are taught to think of the group 
first, and of themselves second. 

The principal of a Soviet school was asked by an American 
reporter, “Do you raise your children to be happy or to be useful?” 
He received this reply: “How can they be happy if they are 
not useful?” 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


All Soviet schools up to and including universities, are govern- 
ment-run and tuition-free. There are no private or parochial schools. 
Every Soviet secondary school is affiliated with a factory or a farm, 
where students receive the vocational training which will make 
them useful members of society. Education is the ladder to success 
in Soviet society, and youngsters take their studies seriously. 


Moscow kindergarten children learn arithmetic fundamentals. The teacher 
refers to an abacus, an ancient Chinese calculating device still widely used 
throughout the Soviet Union. 
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The Eight-Year School Soviet law requires that every 
child in the USSR begin his education at the age of seven and 
complete an eight-year course of study. Whether Russian, Estonian, 
Uzbek, or Tatar, every student follows the same curriculum, reads 
the same government-printed textbooks, and takes uniform examina- 
tions. This is also the custom in other European countries such as 
France. Two four-year sequences, the elementary and incomplete 
secondary, constitute compulsory education in the USSR. 

Most students do not continue beyond this time and at the age 
of fifteen they leave school and go to work. Vocational training 
assumes added importance in the last three years of school. Train- 
ing at this level is for less skilled occupations such as chauffeur, 
salesclerk, farm laborer, or textile worker. The quality of training 
provided depends upon the school, its location, and the facilities 
which it has at its disposal. 

The Complete Secondary School Three years of 
study beyond the eight-year school constituted a complete secondary 
education until 1964. It was then reduced to two years. This study 
leads to the “certificate of maturity” (high school diploma) which 
is the minimum requirement for most good jobs, and also for uni- 
versity admission. A variety of schools offer such a program. 


“We study English!” choruses this class in a Soviet eight-year school. Foreign 
language training begins early. In the Soviet Union, English is taught with 
British spelling and pronunciation. 
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A student may enter upon a full-time three year program of 
study; or he may enter a tekhnikum (technical high school) and 
finish his high school education while at the same time training for 
skilled work such as a laboratory assistant, electrician, mechanic, 
ship’s navigator, architectural technician, construction worker, or 
mining technician. 

For students talented in the arts, mathematics, or science, there 
are special secondary schools. Future army and navy officers are 
trained in military schools. Children who cannot be adequately cared 
for at home may attend boarding schools at various levels. 

Admission to all full-time complete secondary schools is based on 
the student’s grades and talents, and is limited by the fact that 
school construction has not kept pace with demands for new facili- 
ties. Students not admitted to full-time, complete secondary educa- 
tion may enroll in evening or correspondence schools, and finish 
their high school education while working full-time. 

A Soviet School Schools throughout the Soviet Union open 
on September first, and students embark on a strenuous ten-month 
program, averaging six hours of class work daily Monday through 
Saturday. Two ten-day holidays in winter and spring and a few 
days in May and November (the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution ) are the only breaks in this routine. 

City schools in the USSR look much alike. The typical urban 
school is a drab, five-story building housing all eleven grades. It 
may stand in a small garden, dotted with white statues of boys 
and girls engaged in various activities. Students in schools through- 
out the Soviet Union wear identical uniforms: brown wool dresses 
with white or black pinafores for girls, and gray-blue wool suits 
with matching caps for boys. 

On entering a Soviet school, you would immediately notice long 
red banners on which golden letters proclaim such inspirational 
statements as Lenin’s “Study, study, and study!” or that of the 
Russian writer Gorki, who said, “Study, children. Prepare to become 
the masters of your enormous, inexhaustibly rich country; it needs 
100,000 clever heads, 100,000 clever hands!” Under these banners, 
on a pedestal draped in red, rests the portrait bust of Lenin, with- 
out which no Soviet public building is complete. A bulletin board 
contains pictures of outstanding students honored by special awards 
and distinctions. 
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The auditorium, usually on the top floor, contains a raised plat- 
form and a speaker’s table. Draped in red, it is framed by streamers 
bearing the motto: “Long live communism—the bright future of all 
humanity!” Another may proclaim, “Discipline beautifies the collec- 
tive and every separate member of the collective.” 

Classrooms seem empty and bare. Pictures of political leaders are 
the only decoration. Several rows of desks, arranged to seat children 
in pairs, face a lined blackboard, under which, facing the class, is 
the teacher’s desk. A row of green plants on the window sill pro- 
vides the only colorful accent. Throughout their school years, stu- 
dents find that the only change in the drab scenery is that secondary 
school blackboards are no longer lined. 

The first bell signals the teacher’s entrance. Most teachers in the 
USSR are women and, as in many European schools, students rise 
when the teacher, or any other adult, enters the room. When asked 
a question, the student stands and waits for permission to be 
reseated after answering. The right forearm, elbow kept on the 
desk, is raised for permission to speak. Books are kept on the upper 
right-hand corner of the desk, pen and pencils placed in the groove 
provided for them. Books and notebooks may be used only with 
the teacher’s permission. This discipline is enforced in all grades, 
and in evening courses for adults as well. 

Lessons throughout the eleven grades usually begin with the 
teacher calling on pupils to answer questions based on homework 
assignments, Answers must be given in set formulas taken from the 
textbook or the teacher’s lectures, and the same questions and 
answers are used over and over again. Students with the best mem- 
ories often get the best marks. Answers are graded on a scale from 
5 (excellent) to 1 (failing); anything below 3 is unsatisfactory. 
The teacher enters the grade in a blue, hardcover “daybook,” which 
every Soviet student carries throughout his school years. Daybooks 
must be signed by parents at the end of each week. The lesson 
continues with a lecture by the teacher. Soviet students do not 
volunteer remarks in class and there is no discussion of the material. 

Study and Homework All pupils are expected to pass the 
entire eight-year program. Soviet educators do not group children 
according to their abilities or allow them to progress at their own 
rate. A child who does poorly will get failing marks; if he fails sev- 
eral subjects, he must repeat the year. Homework is assigned from 
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the first day of the first grade, and students are expected to spend 
up to four hours a day in preparing it. All students in grades five 
through eleven must spend some time during school vacations doing 
“socially useful” work, Pupils cannot be promoted unless they have 
done such work. 

Elementary School. In the first three grades of elementary school 
Soviet children learn their basic skills: the three R’s. They also 
study music and singing, physical education, and drawing. “Manual 
labor” includes such activities as cutting, pasting, and working with 
clay. Fourth graders study the history of the Soviet Union and 
natural science (identifying the elements, observing the plants of 
the region, learning about useful minerals). For the first four years, 
children stay with the same teacher, who teaches all subjects. 

Incomplete Secondary School. The fifth grade, the first year of 
secondary school, represents a real change for the children. They 
leave the teacher they have come to know so well, and each sub- 
ject is now taught by a different teacher. A home room teacher, the 
class leader, is responsible for the progress and behavior of the 
entire class. 

The incomplete secondary school program includes four years of 
Russian or the national language and literature of the students’ 
home republic. Algebra and geometry are taught in the fifth grade, 
and the program includes history, geography, and a foreign lan- 
guage. German used to be the favorite language, but since the 
Second World War, English is popular, Vocational training includes 
one year of woodworking, metal working, mechanics, and basic 
electricity. Three years of physics, two years of chemistry, drawing 
and technical drawing are required. The program also includes 
physical education, and instrumental and vocal music. 

Complete Secondary School. The program leading to the certifi- 
cate of maturity through late 1964 included three years each of 
history, literature, mathematics, physics, chemistry, foreign language, 
and physical education. By the time they graduate, students have 
also completed two years of economic geography and one year of 
biology, technical drawing, astronomy, and a course in the Soviet 
constitution. A one-year course in political science is required in the 
last grade to assure training in Marxist ideology. 

Students in grades ten and eleven must spend half of each week 
learning a specialized skill at the factory or farm which sponsors 
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Every student in the Soviet 
school system receives voca- 
tional training. These boys at- 
tending an incomplete second- 
ary school take their lathe work 
seriously, They are constantly 
reminded of the importance 
attached to technological 
skills in their nation’s economic 
planning. 


their school. When qualified, they are sometimes paid for such work. 
At the end of the eleventh grade, students are examined in the 
theory and practice of their jobs, as well as in their academic 
subjects. In addition to the certificate of maturity, they receive a 
vocational rating entitling them to pay at the rate corresponding to 
their level of skill. After graduation, many students work on the 
farm or at the factory where they received their training. 

Indoctrination Soviet high school students are exposed to 
a great deal of information in science and math which many Ameri- 
can students first encounter in college. In the social sciences their 
courses embrace non-Western as well as Western cultures. This 
does not mean, however, that all of Soviet education is necessarily 
superior to that of its American equivalent. All material taught in 
Soviet schools, facts as well as explanation, must conform to Marx- 
ist ideology. 

Soviet children are trained to accept the idea that there is a 
“correct” answer for everything. No thought is given to both sides 
of a question. In fact, Communists cannot admit that there may 
be more than one side to a question. 

The Communist Party’s verdict is always the “correct” one. Facts 
and interpretations which do not lead students to “correct” con- 
clusions are ignored or distorted in Soviet textbooks. The Soviet 
press prints many complaints that students do not learn to think 
for themselves. Since the conclusions they must reach are predeter- 
mined, it is difficult to see how this can be changed. 
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History. Seen through Marxist eyes, the history of the world can- 
not be presented objectively. In Soviet historical works, the past is 
less certain than the future. The future—the ultimate triumph of 
world communism—is never in doubt. The past, however, is subject 
to frequent revision as the interpretation of events changes to cor- 
respond with the current official view. For example, in the 1940's, 
Soviet pupils were taught that Stalin was the greatest man who 
ever lived, and that tsars such as Peter the Great and Ivan the Ter- 
rible were heroes. The pupils of the 1960’s rarely hear the name 
Stalin, and are taught that individual tsars were less important 
than the masses of the people. Some facts are erased from the pages 
of Russian history altogether. Trotsky’s name (see pages 67-68) 
never appears. The role of many other Old Bolsheviks is ignored. 
American Lend-Lease aid, so important to the Soviet Union in the 
Second World War, (see page 183), is never mentioned. 

Here is how the American Revolution is described in an eighth- 
grade Soviet textbook: 


During the Revolutionary War, in the course of an extremely 
violent class struggle, power in the USA was transferred from the 
land-owning aristocrats to the trade-industrial bourgeoisie of the 
North, which governed the Union together with the slave-owning 
plantation owners of the South. A bourgeois revolution had taken 
place in the USA. The estates [feudal classes] were abolished, a 
republic was established, and slavery was abolished in the Northern 
states. The victory of the people was utilized by the capitalists and 
slave-owners for the strengthening of their power. . . . What hap- 
pened after the victory of the bourgeoisie in the Revolutionary War? 
The representatives of the bourgeoisie and the slave-owners, 
secretly, without the people, worked out a constitution in 1787, 
which is still basically in force today. 


What does a Soviet student learn about the United States? He 
is told that economically the United States can be divided into 
three zones: 


The industrial North, the former slave-owning South, and the 
colonized West. . . . Capitalist monopolies [in the North], having 
established large-scale industry, do not wish to have competitors. 
For this reason they use all possible means to hinder the develop- 
ment of leading sectors of industry, [metallurgy, machine-building] 
in the other sections of the country. 
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The largest and strongest capitalist country is the USA [the 
initials are commonly used]. Americans are an energetic and work- 
loving people. . . . How do the toilers live in the USA? In the USA 
there are 5 million unemployed. Unemployed? Yes, unemployed, 
that is, people who cannot find work for themselves. The reason for 
this is that plants and factories in America belong to capitalists. 
Capitalists must pay the workers money for their labor. For this 
reason it is advantageous for capitalists to have as few workers as 
possible in their plants. To make up for this, they make those they 
do employ work twice as hard... . And what is the situation of these 
workers? All live in perpetual fear—any day they, too, may become 
unemployed. 


As for the “ruling classes” in present-day America: 


American great capitalists and large landowners in the period of 
these wars [the First and Second World Wars] made colossal profits 
by selling military supplies, industrial goods, and farm products to 
the warring countries. The imperialists in the USA strive for world 
conquest; they create military blocs and, in the interests of personal 
gain, desire that wars should never end on the globe. The American 
people do not want war; they strive for peace among all nations in 
all parts of the world, together with all peace-loving nations. .. . 
The most consistent fighter for the interests of the American people 
is the Communist Party. 


Although the issues or events discussed in these Soviet textbooks 
are real, examples are often presented out of context and out of 
focus. Mention is never made, for example, of our continued prog- 
ress in solving our problems through fair employment laws, unem- 
ployment insurance, civil rights decisions, and measures for the 
protection of minorities. The Soviet public is kept in ignorance of 
our social security programs, our welfare aid, our public housing, 
and religious charities. They are told nothing of the position of 
labor unions in the Western world and little about their efforts on 
behalf of the workers. The picture is so distorted that those familiar 
with the facts cannot recognize them. 

Religion. Atheism (the denial of the existence of a Supreme Being ) 
is the official viewpoint of the Communist Party. Information about 
religion is imparted to Soviet pupils in history classes. Here is an 
example of such a text: 
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At the end of the first century, tales appeared in Asia Minor 
about the pretended life of a god in human form in Palestine; his 
name was Jesus. It was said he came to earth to help the slaves and 
the poor. The Roman goveror crucified him. . . . There was not a 
word of truth in the tales of Jesus. Historical science has proved 
that he never existed. These legends repeated the ancient myths 
about a resurrected god who would judge the souls of the people. 
Only the name of the god was changed and new details of his life 
on earth appeared. (Soviet italics.) 


Literature. A tenth-grade literature class, studying the great writer 
and social critic Maxim Gorki (1868-1936), was observed by an 
American visitor. This is what occurred. Gorki’s biography and 
some of his works had been assigned as homework. A girl, called to 
the blackboard to recite, was interrupted by the teacher who asked 
a seemingly irrelevant question: “What were Lenin’s basic ideas 
on art?” Puzzled, the girl paused, and her teacher prompted her: 
“You remember, we read about it in the last lesson.” Now she knew 
what her teacher was driving at, and replied, “V. I. Lenin main- 
tained that art must have a ‘Party’ character, and must correspond 
with the interests of the class it serves—” here she corrected her- 
self before the teacher could break in— “I mean that literature 
must be openly tied with class interests.” 

The teacher, entering the mark in the student’s daybook, said, 
“Very good. Five,” and resumed her own lecture on Gorki, present- 
ing new material to her students. At dismissal, the teacher assigned 
for homework the works discussed in her lecture. The pupils seemed 
surprised, and the teacher said, “Yes, but you will understand it so 
much better now that the ideological content has been explained 
to you.” 

The Teacher’s Role in Indoctrination In every con- 
tent course, teachers in the Soviet Union, like teachers everywhere, 
use examples to illustrate the hard core facts of each discipline 
(such as grammar, geography, and arithmetic), These examples 
reflect their own culture and society. 

Teachers in the United States refrain from interjecting political 
bias in their classroom work, and would be severely criticized if 
they used their teaching to promote personal political views. In the 
USSR, however, only one point of view—Marxism-Leninism—is per- 
mitted, and teachers are expected to present it to their pupils. For 
this reason, even sentences used to teach principles of grammar, 
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word problems in arithmetic, and many others, all serve to reinforce 
Communist ideology, while at the same time giving students mas- 
tery of hard facts. Here are further examples from textbooks and 
class assignments used in Soviet schools. 

Grammar. The Marxist view of the world is presented to students 
in every subject. In a Russian grammar lesson students parse the 
sentence: “The fearless liberators of Cuba carry on a heroic strug- 
gle.” During the lesson, synonyms for the word “fearless” are called 
for by the teacher. “How else could we characterize Fidel Castro 
and his helpers,” she asks, and suggests, “Brave . .. courageous .. . 
bold . . . heroic.” 

Geography. In the study of geography, this question is posed to 
young students: “What are the new tricks and deceits employed 
by the imperialists to continue the colonial exploitation of peoples?” 
Teachers recommend that pupils will be better able to answer such 
questions if they read the Communist Party program. 

Foreign Languages. Texts used in the study of foreign languages 
are selected to portray capitalist countries in the worst possible 
light. Pupils.assigned such works as Oliver Twist are not told by 
their teachers that these books describe conditions which existed 
in England one hundred years ago! 

Arithmetic. Elementary school students are asked to solve arith- 
metic problems which follow the party line. For example: “At the 
beginning of the Five-Year Plan one district had 156 wheeled 
tractors and 486 caterpillar tractors. By the end of the Five-Year 
Plan there were 125 more of the first, and twice as many of the 
second, How many tractors were there in all?” Another problem 
posed is: “Before the October Revolution the people in one district 
received 137 newspapers. Today they get 128 times more. How 
many more papers do they receive today than before the October 
Revolution?” (See footnote, page 38.) 

Citizenship Education Soviet children are well trained 
both in school and extra-curricular activities for the kind of life 
they will lead as members of a planned society. They will never 
be asked to make real choices or decide upon issues. Americans 
train young people to make decisions and to learn from mistakes 
so that they may become citizens capable of determining the goals 
of their society. The Soviets believe in training good citizens who 
will work ably and independently toward goals set for them by 
the Communist Party. That is what the Soviets mean by “initiative” 
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and “self-government.” Their citizens need never think critically 
about fundamentals, but only about organizational ways and means. 
For that they receive excellent training. 


YOUNG PIONEERS 


Citizenship education in the Soviet Union is provided by the 
Young Pioneers, the Communist organization for youngsters between 
the ages of ten and fifteen. As you read, bear in mind what you have 
leamed in Chapter 6 about Communist Party elections and the 
activities of the Komsomol. 

Membership At the age of ten, youngsters are urged by 
teachers and older students to join the Young Pioneers. Poor con- 
duct or failing grades are the only grounds for rejecting an appli- 
cant. New members repeat this oath at a special ceremony: “I, a 
Young Pioneer of the Soviet Union, in the presence of my comrades, 
solemnly promise to love my Soviet Motherland passionately, to 
live, learn, and struggle as the great Lenin bade us, as the Com- 
munist Party teaches us.” He then receives a red kerchief, symbolic 
of the organization, and gives the Pioneer salute. In reply to the 
Pioneer motto: “In the struggle for the cause of the Communist 
Party—be ready,” the recruits chorus, “Always ready!” 


ult 


The Third Detachment of Young 
Pioneers prepares a wall news- 
paper reporting its activities at 
Artek, a beautiful Pioneer camp 
on the Black Sea coast of the 
Crimea. The board is headed: 
“With the red kerchief,” an 
emblem proudly worn by these 
members of the organization. 
The group’s motto is, “Forward 
along the long road” (to com- 
munism). 
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Pioneer Activities Pioneers must accomplish certain set 
tasks during their membership in the organization. They are ex- 
pected to perfect their skills in sports, hiking, compass reading, 
map-making, and related activities; they must acquire a political 
education, which includes learning about Lenin, local Soviet heroes, 
the history of the Communist Party, and current events. They will 
be asked to know such things as, “the memorable places connected 
with the name of V. I. Lenin and with the names of the outstanding 
figures of the Communist Party or any historical-revolutionary places 
in the district where you live,” or; “Know about the labor affairs 
of the district or city [this refers to production plans, not, as it would 
in the American context, to the affairs of the labor unions] and the 
names of the outstanding workers,” and other matters of the 
same kind. 

Finally, they must participate in socially useful work, such as 
collecting scrap metal, cleaning the school or the streets, repairing 
school equipment, reading to elderly invalids, cutting wood or 
carrying water for those who need help in the villages, helping to 
bring in the harvest—anything useful to the community or some 
of its members. They may also pursue a hobby (art, music, drama, 
woodworking, electronics, aviation, and railroading clubs are popu- 
lar). Pioneer groups go to theaters and the movies together, dis- 
cuss books and plays, take field trips to museums, and go on hikes. 

Pioneer Elections The children themselves, through elected 
councils, run the Pioneer organization and plan its work. At the 
beginning of the school year, a meeting is called, and the outgoing 
council calls for nominations for its replacement. Several hands 
are raised, and pupils explain their reasons for nominating a candi- 
date. “We should elect Tanya. She is a good comrade and student,” 
says one, “Boris is a good athlete, he is friendly, and gets along 
well with others,” says another. “Vladimir is our best student. He 
always helps others,” volunteers a third. The new council is elected 
by a show of hands. 

This is how the election appears to the participants. The teachers 
have been instructed in a guide book: 


To make sure that the Pioneers elect the right children to the 
councils . . . prepare for the election, make up your mind which 
children would be best for the job. Talk with the Pioneers and 


Meetings of Young Pioneers 
center in the local “Pioneer 
House.” The astrological de- 
signs seen here dramatize 
student interest in space. The 
instructor is explaining the or- 
bit of Mars I. 


explain what qualities are needed, and how the jobs should be done. 
Children should not get the impression that you are interfering in 
the election, and if it is well prepared, direct interference will not 
even be necessary. The children will nominate the right candidates 
themselves, and these will be unanimously elected, and even with 
stormy applause. 


For the type of elections in which they will participate as adults, 
this appears to be excellent preparation. 

Pioneer Discipline The Pioneer organization helps to en- 
force school discipline. Soviet educators maintain discipline by sub- 
jecting offenders to public disgrace. In one school this example was 
observed. Vanya had behaved badly during classes and recess. He 
worked carelessly, disrupted his class, and teased smaller children. 
Previous warnings from the council had no effect. 

The council met in the Pioneer room of the school where a center 
table was flanked by brigade banners. In a glass case the uniform 
of the young war heroine, after whom the brigade was named, was 
displayed. Lenin’s portrait watched the proceedings from the wall. 

Vanya swaggered in, coat unbuttoned, and wearing outdoor boots. 
He was challenged by several council members: “Aren’t you 
ashamed to tease younger comrades!” cried one. “Do you want to 
stay in our class for another year?” said another. The boy regarded 
them silently. This angered the council-so that a motion was made 
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to expel the culprit from the organization. Here the senior Pioneer 
leader intervened, pointing out that this was the council’s most 
severe punishment. The children were reminded that Vanya’s 
mother was an outstanding factory worker. What would she say 
when her colleagues heard of her son’s behavior? 

At the mention of his mother, Vanya’s composure broke. The 
idea of the Pioneers denouncing him at his mother’s place of work 
was too much. Close to tears, he promised to reform if his com- 
rades gave him another chance. The council agreed and assigned 
Sasha to report on his behavior in the future. 

Discipline is also enforced by means of the wall newspaper which 
exists for the express purpose of ridiculing some, and for praising 
others who have done exceptionally well. Published by the Pioneer 
organization or by the school as a whole, it is placed on the wall 
for all to see. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A student having the certificate of maturity is eligible for higher 
education, the only sure road to success in the USSR today. In the 
past a man—Khrushchev, for example—could reach positions of 
power in the state without formal education. Today, even the Party 
requires that its members have some special training. 

Soviet college students are free from financial pressures. Tuition is 
free and students who maintain good grades receive a government 
stipend which is calculated to cover at least part of their living 
expenses; special stipends are awarded for outstanding academic 
achievement. The monthly payment increases with every year the 
student advances in his program of study. 

The American concept of a liberal arts education is unknown 
in the Soviet Union. There a student pursues higher education to 
train for a profession or career and a useful working life, as planned 
for him by the government. Going to college to “improve your 
mind” strikes the Soviets as selfish reasoning, since this benefits the 
individual rather than the state. In the USSR the government, hav- 
ing paid for education, is considered entitled to a return on its 
investment. 

Competition for admission to colleges and universities is keen, 
and there are more applicants than there are places to receive them. 
Khrushchev has publicly criticized parents who have tried to buy 
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their children a place in college. Reports of bribery involving exam- 
ining professors have appeared in the Soviet press, and Khrushchev 
has admitted that competition for places is as much between par- 
ents and their pocketbooks as among the candidates themselves. 

Admission Policies Entrance requirements are strict, and 
enrollment is controlled by the national economic plan which antici- 
pates the need for a certain number of doctors, of physicists, of 
veterinarians, or of teachers. While a candidate may apply for any 
course of study, acceptance is based on the number of places fixed 
by the plan. He may have set his heart on becoming an architect, 
but if there is a low quota for architects that year, and he wishes 
further education, he may have to train to be a chemist instead. He 
cannot enroll for a course of study and take his chances on finding 
a job upon graduation. 

The Course of Study In most colleges and universities 
the course of study takes about five years, and is set by the Ministry 

‘ of Higher Education. Courses must be taken at a specified time, and 
must be passed within a prescribed period. Textbooks are the same 
throughout the Union. Soviet students have no say in planning their 
college programs. 

In addition to his academic work, the student must actually work 
in his field of specialization. Some colleges in the United States 
require students to work for specified periods during their matricu- 
lation, but all colleges in the Soviet Union require their students 
to spend a period of time in full-time work. While employed on a 
farm or at a factory, they are expected to continue their academic 
studies in the evenings or by correspondence. In addition to gaining 
practical experience in their field, future professionals thus gain 
respect for the “toil of the workers,” and will not consider them- 
selves as a special group, separate from the “masses.” For this 
reason, among others, Soviet educators are surprised to learn that 
many American students work their way through college by waiting 
on tables, driving taxis, or doing other “menial” work. 

Communist Citizenship in Higher Education Because 
Russia’s university graduates will form an intellectual elite which 
will one day fill the country’s most important posts, they must be 
well trained in the official ideology. All students take courses in 
Marxism-Leninism in their first three years at college: dialectical 
materialism, political economy, and the history of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. A fourth, “Scientific Communism,” was 


Education is a passport to success in the USSR, and students find few “snap” 
college courses. These students of nuclear physics at Moscow University 
must work hard to keep up their grades in order to retain government grants. 


added to these in 1963. These courses are designed to give the 
student a complete Marxist view of the world and to tum him into 
a dedicated adherent of this philosophy. These classes are monot- 
onous since lectures for the most part follow a set pattern. Study 
consists chiefly in memorizing the “correct” formulas. American 
visitors who have talked with Soviet students report that they seem 
to regard the courses as necessary for graduation, but display little 
enthusiasm or conviction in the study. 

More is expected of students than that they believe the official 
doctrine. They must also become “active builders of the Communist 
society,” as Khrushchev phrased it, This means that in addition to 
study they must participate in the life of the community, lecturing 
to the less educated among them; they are asked to volunteer for 
special community projects such as construction, beautifying the 
city, harvesting crops on neighboring farms, or working on a virgin 
lands project. Participation in this socially useful work forms part 
of the student’s record which, together with his Komsomol kharak- 
teristika (see page 126), will affect his future job assignment. 

+ Y 5 A 

All college graduates in the USSR are required by law to work 
in their field for at least three years. Trained for a specialized job 
or profession, the Soviet citizen takes his place in society. He is 
expected to work to the best of his ability, and to help his “collec- 
tive” fulfill whatever task is allotted to it. Whatever his education, 
every person in the Soviet Union has a job to do. As we shall see 
in the next chapters, the kind of training he has received profoundly 
influences his standard of living. 


13. 
14. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


tekhnikum eight-year school incomplete secondary school 
Young Pioneers certificate of maturity complete secondary school 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


Why do the walls of Soviet schools display slogans and decorations? 
Do Soviet schools encourage independent thinking? 

Why do Russian schools omit many aspects of American life when 
teaching about our country? 

How do the Pioneers aid the Communist Party’s policies? 

Do members of the Pioneers elect their own leaders? 

How are members of the Pioneers disciplined? 

Why are Soviet students obliged to work as well as to study? 

Why is a college education so important to one’s future in the Soviet 
system? 

What kind of “socially useful” work is required of Soviet students? 
Is a Soviet college student free to select his own courses? 


For Class Discussion 


Should American students take the compulsory “technical” and 
“vocational” training required of Soviet students? 

Compare the curriculum of your school with that of a Soviet school. 
Compare the Boy Scout slogan “Be Prepared” with the Pioneer 
slogan, “Always ready!” Are they the same? 

Should patriotic slogans be ever-present in American schools as they 
are in the Soviet Union? If so, which ones? 

Should American schools copy the Soviet disciplinary system? 

How do Soviet schools mirror Soviet society? 

What is the most important factor in promoting good behavior in 
Soviet schools? In American schools? 

Which features of the Soviet educational system might we copy? 
Why? 

Should American students be required to work before admission to 
college? 

Should our college students receive intensive courses in the theory of 
democracy comparable to Soviet Marxist studies? 

Is it an advantage or a disadvantage for American college students 
to work their way through college? 

Should students notify teachers when other students commit anti- 
social acts, as they are expected to do in the Soviet Union? 

Should American colleges apply the same admission policies? 
What obligations do American students owe their country? 
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“Labor is a matter of honor, heroism, and glory!” proclaimed Stalin 
during the first Five-Year Plans. Today the slogan “Honor the toil 
of the charwoman!” is posted on the walls of Soviet schools. Forty 
years of Communist propaganda, in a country which experienced a 
revolution in the name of the proletariat, has not changed the idea, 
deeply ingrained in the Soviet mind, that intellectual work is supe- 
rior to manual labor. 

The notion has its roots in the “two cultures” of old Russia; the 
gulf between the two was intensified when the industrialization 
drive placed a high premium on education. The need to build indus- 
try and further science and technology resulted in a strictly graded 
system of jobs in the Soviet Union. Differences in status and income 
exist to some degree in countries throughout the world, but in the 
Soviet Union they are deliberately planned by the government and 
based on the principle: From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work. 

Occupations considered useful to the state in its economic and 
military plans are more highly rewarded, enjoy greater benefits, 
and have more prestige than those which are less important. Thus 
a physicist will rank higher on the social and economic scale than 
a lawyer or doctor, a skilled technician higher than a construction 
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worker, and a tractor driver higher than a field hand. At every level, 
the job which he fills is reflected in the Soviet standard of living. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS SOLE EMPLOYER 


In the Soviet Union the means of production and distribution are 
controlled by the state. The government also decides workers’ hours 
and their right to vacations and social insurance benefits, all of 
which are “guaranteed” by the Soviet constitution. But this provi- 
sion has often been disregarded without the formality of a consti- 
tutional amendment. Let us examine what happens when the indi- 
vidual must work for a single employer: the government. 

Finding a Job The Soviet student, as we have seen in Chap- 
ter 7, has been trained for a specific career. Upon graduation from 
college he does not go jobhunting. Instead, jobs are distributed at 
the institution where he has studied, At the end of every academic 
year, potential employers send a list of their personnel requirements 
to the responsible ministries. These forward the lists to the appro- 
priate educational institutions, where they are posted for students. 

Qualified graduates may apply for any job which may appeal to 
them; a special commission reviews the applications and makes 
the assignments. In general, the most sought-after jobs are those 
available in Moscow, Leningrad, and other big cities. These go to 
the best students with the best Komsomol recommendations (see 
page 126). Consideration is given to students’ personal problems 
when making job assignments; married couples, for example, will 
be sent to the same place to work. The force of public opinion is 
directed against students who refuse positions in outlying areas 
with poor working conditions. Offenders are publicly shamed, and 
considerable social pressure is exerted to make them change their 
minds. Industrial workers and those who are not trained for special- 
ized jobs find work by looking for jobs in the same way as they 
do in the United States. 

The Yoke of Ideology Career opportunities in the Soviet 
Union are restricted to those which accord with Marxist theory: 
those at cross-purposes with it do not exist in the USSR. While 
some occupations are non-existent in the Soviet Union, others fa- 
miliar in our own society are practiced differently as a result of 
Communist ideology. 
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The Professions. Social welfare work for the poor and the unem- 
ployed is one profession which does not exist in the USSR. It has 
no place in a state which declares that, having eliminated capitalist 
oppression and unemployment, the need for such services has also 
been eliminated. Because its theory, emphasizing non-materialistic 
factors, contradicts Marxist philosophy, psychoanalysis is not prac- 
ticed in the Soviet Union. 

The practice of law is conducted differently from the way it is 
in the United States. Soviet lawyers join a lawyer’s association. A 
Soviet citizen needing legal counsel applies to the nearest associa- 
tion which assigns one of its members to the case. The fee charged 
for such services goes into the communal fund of the association, 
from which the lawyer’s salary is paid. 

Doctors in the Soviet Union are salaried state employees, adminis- 
tering the government's medical program. They may, if they wish, 
take private patients, but their government job represents the 
greater part of their practice. 

Business and Commerce. Since private enterprise is prohibited in 
the Soviet Union, no one goes into business for himself. Bankers, 
industrial managers, and heads of large business concerns are state 
employees; they may direct large factories, or be officials in the 
ministries or government trusts which manage entire industries, 
but in all cases they are employed by the state. 

Pressures on the Artist. Artists and writers, often non-conformists 
by Western standards, occupy a different position in Communist 
society. We have seen (page 49 and page 80) that the Communists 
consider art and literature as propaganda agencies of the state. 
Abstract painting, surrealist imagery in poetry, stream-of-con- 
sciousness writing, or atonal music do not jibe with the principles 
of socialist realism; none are allowed public existence in the Soviet 
Union. 

The artist who conforms, on the other hand, is often honored more 
highly than in the West. If he sticks to the principle of socialist 
realism, and praises the Party’s goals in his pictures, poems, and 
novels, his earnings are among the highest in the Soviet Union. He 
may be acclaimed a “Deserving Artist of the Soviet Union,” or 
“Honored Artist of the Republic.” A writer whose works earn Party 
approval is assured of seeing them published. 
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How far the Soviet Union would go to force conformity upon its 
artists and writers was clearly demonstrated to the world in 1958. 
That year the Nobel Prize for Literature was awarded to Boris Pas- 
ternak (1890-1960), a Soviet poet and author of the great novel, 
Doctor Zhivago. 

Because its theme did not follow the party line, and because its 
hero exemplified strong spiritual values, the work had been refused 
publication in the Soviet Union. The book, widely acclaimed as a 
masterpiece, was translated and published in several European 
countries and in the United States. For allowing his work to be 
published abroad without official approval, Pasternak was expelled 
from the Soviet Writers Union and declared unworthy to be called a 
Soviet writer. He was virtually denied the opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing in the USSR. 

In order to make his peace with the Communist Party and to con- 
tinue writing in his homeland—the source of his inspiration—Paster- 
nak was forced to write a public letter of apology and to decline the 
honor of the Nobel Prize. BS. 

Other writers, artists, and musicians have been similarly disci- 
plined. In 1966 two Soviet writers, Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel, 
were given seven- and five-year terms for publishing abroad works 
critical of Soviet policies. Protests in the Soviet Union and abroad 
concerning their sentences did not convince Soviet authorities that 
they were unjust. 

Women in the Labor Force. A labor shortage makes the working 
mother the Soviet ideal. Government and factory sponsored child 
care centers release women from some of the responsibilities of 
housekeeping, and the demand for such facilities exceeds the gov- 
ernment’s ability to provide them. Many women who hold jobs 
outside the home do so because the income of a single breadwinner 
in the family cannot provide the average family with an adequate 
standard of living. 

Opportunities for women in the professions and politics do not 
seem equal with men’s. The medical profession, possibly because of 
its low status in the Soviet Union, attracts many more women than 
men. There are few women in the highest managerial posts. It is 
not unusual to find Soviet women engaged in such heavy work as 
construction, shoveling snow, and loading trucks. The Soviet Union 
gained a strong propaganda victory in selecting a woman, Valentina 
Tereshkova, as its sixth cosmonaut in June, 1963. 


Equality of opportunity for women in 
the USSR includes employment in 
such tasks as bricklaying, a job 
which inspired the following “social- 
ist realism” in Vasily Kazin's poem, 
The Bricklayer: 


I wander homeward at evening 

Fatigue is a comrade who sticks, 
My apron sings for the darkness 
A strong red song of bricks. 

It sings of my blood red burden 
That I carried ever so high 

Up to the very housetop — 

The roof that is called the sky. 


Social Insurance All workers and employees in the Soviet 
Union, with the exception of the peasants, are eligible for the state’s 
social insurance program. Payments are made for sickness, accident, 
and disability benefits, old-age pensions, and maternity leaves. 
Unemployment insurance does not exist because, by definition, there 
is no unemployment under socialism. Social welfare for peasants is 
provided by the collective farms in accordance with their means. 

Soviet citizens proudly maintain that they do not contribute a 
penny to the social insurance fund because the employing enterprise 
pays a contribution and the government provides the rest. What 
the Soviet citizen fails to realize is that he is paying for these “free” 
services indirectly. The government publicizes the fact that personal 
taxes are low, but the major portion of tax revenue comes from the 
so-called turn-over tax, paid by the factory from factory revenues 
on all goods produced. It is passed on to the buyer in the price. 

This form of hidden sales tax places an unequal burden on 
workers in lower income brackets, since they pay the same amount 
in taxes as those in higher brackets. We, in the United States, tend 
to consider such a tax unfair, Whether he realizes it or not, contri- 
butions for the social insurance program come from the Soviet 
worker as surely as if he had been directly taxed—but his payments 
are disguised and spread over long periods. 

In the Soviet Union, the government fixes both wages and prices 
and has no need to levy special taxes for social security. To increase 
profits in government-owned industries the government need only 
lower wages or boost prices as it chooses. From the higher profits 
it can pay the costs of social insurance and other expenses. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


The Soviet constitution declares the Soviet Union to be a govern- 
ment of workers and peasants. In the USSR everyone capable of 
doing so is expected to work. This applies to women as well as to 
men. Each factory worker in the Soviet Union receives a rating 
which corresponds with his proven skills, carrying a specified rate 
of pay, differentiated and increasing as the worker ascends the scale. 
Every worker, in every industry, is expected to produce a fixed 
amount each day as calculated by the government’s planning author- 
ities. Wages are based on these norms, but workers can raise their 
income by exceeding them. 

Bonuses are awarded to workers who increase output or develop 
more efficient and economical production methods. Most industrial 
workers in the Soviet Union join trade unions which serve as chan- 
nels of communication, relaying government aims and goals to the 
worker, and which also administer the social insurance system. 


Soviet factory workers, mem- 
bers of a trade union commit- 
tee. meet with management to 
: _ discuss safety problems. This 
y =| Ee factory manager's olfice, with 

its green baize tablecloth. 

handsome decanter, desk set, 
oe : and three telephones, is not so 


different from executives’ of- 
fices in the West. Many mem- 
bers of the managerial class 

5 in the USSR enjoy higher status 
than workers, and thus form a 
“new class,” an elite of privi- 


leged bureaucrats. 
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Trade Unions in a Workers’ State The Communist 
concept of trade unions differs from our own. Before the revolution, 
Lenin expressed contempt for “trade union mentality.” Unions, he 
maintained, could not see beyond their immediate goals—higher 
wages and shorter hours. They could not see that true salvation for 
the worker lay in revolution and the establishment of socialism 
and communism. 

When the Communists seized power, some contended that trade 
unions had outlived their usefulness; in a state where the workers 
owned the means of production, there could (by definition) be no 
exploitation of the workers by the employer. Others argued that 
while no basic conflict between employer and employee exists in a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, minor conflicts nevertheless arise 
between employer and employee; trade unions continue to protect 
the interests of the workers. The Soviet government left no doubt 
from the beginning that trade unions were to be an arm of the state, 
and as such existed to fulfill government goals. 

Union Organization. Trade unions in the USSR are organized on 
the industry principle: all workers employed in a single industry 
belong to the same union. For example, the Union of Educational 
Workers includes famous scientists, elementary school teachers, and 
the janitors in charge of school buildings. Like the Party and the 
Komsomol, unions are organized in pyramid form. 

Unions Meet Government Goals. Unions, working with manage- 
ment, are expected to spur production in several ways. Union offi- 
cials help publicize the most efficient production methods, they 
recommend economy measures to the management, and they 
assume responsibility for maintaining plant discipline. One means 
of spurring production is the fostering of “socialist competition,” 
whereby workers, brigades, factories, or entire districts compete to 
see who can produce the most in a given time. Winners receive 
honorary emblems or banners as well as substantial monetary rewards. 

Unions are expected to challenge individual workers to become 
shockworkers (workers who exceed their quotas), whose high pro- 
duction records are held up as examples. Fellow workers may resent 
this, as such achievement leads the government to raise the norm 
required of the ordinary worker. Thus, unions in the “workers’ 
state” uphold methods long held in disrepute by unions in the West: 
piecework wages and the production speed-up. Communists say 
that workers display true comradeliness and friendliness toward 


Valentina Tereshkova, a former textile worker, is hailed by Premier Khrush- 
chev as the world’s first space woman in June, 1963. With her are the USSR’s 
first five cosmonauts (left to right), Yuri Gagarin, Gherman Titov, Andrian 


each other only in a socialist state, but workers in the Soviet Union 
must also compete with one another. 

Unions as Insurance Administrators. The greatest benefit derived 
from unions by the workers is based on their administration of the 
state’s social insurance program. The fact that union members 
receive slightly higher payments than non-members provides an 
added incentive for union membership. In addition to handling such 
payments, trade union officials run sanatoriums and rest homes for 
their members, issue travel grants, and arrange workers’ vacation 
schedules. 

Labor Disputes. Trade union officials participate in the adjudica- 
tion of labor disputes which, in the Soviet Union, are not disagree- 
ments between employer and employee on fundamental issues, but 
differences on the interpretation of some rule or regulation. The 
propriety of the rule is never questioned. A worker, for example, 
may complain that he has been unjustly penalized for a breach of 
labor discipline; another may fee] he has not received the vacation 
time due him, while still another may be dissatisfied with a bonus 
awarded him by management. Soviet unions do not strike because 
they are instruments of the government. 

Collective Bargaining. As we understand the term, collective bar- 
gaining does not exist in the Soviet Union. Agreements between 
unions and management in the USSR are not the result of bargain- 


Nikolayev, Pavel Popovich, and Valeri Bykovsky. Russians claimed another 
“first with the announcement five months later of the wedding of Captain 
Tereshkova to Major Nikolayev, the USSR’s third cosmonaut. 


ing at all. The government issues a standard collective agreement, 
a model form which leaves only the details to be filled in by the 
particular factory. Some items included would surprise an American 
unionist. Both management and union are urged to fulfill the gov- 
ernment’s economic plan. The union is responsible for preventing 
stoppages and waste, and is expected to help control wages. The 
enforcement of safety regulations is a further union responsibility. 

Cultural Functions. A lesser duty of the unions as stipulated in the 
agreement is to provide cultural and recreational facilities for fac- 
tory workers. Unions often sponsor athletic teams, and competitions 
between factories in the Soviet Union compare with those between 
colleges in the United States. Unions may organize libraries and 
amusements for the workers. 

Movement for Communist Toil Union committees share 
with Party organs and Komsomol units the responsibility for mold- 
ing the new “Soviet man.” The “movement for Communist toil” 
asks workers, in addition to increasing production, to “learn to live 
and study in a Communist way.” Participants are obliged not only 
to improve their skills and knowledge, but also to lead exemplary 
personal lives. If they are detected in behavior contrary to “Com- 
munist morality” they disgrace the whole working group and are 
publicly reprimanded and urged to mend their ways. Model plants 
are awarded the title “Plant of Communist Toil.” 
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THE AGRICULTURAL WORKER 


In the Soviet Union, agriculture, like industry, is planned by a 
central control authority (see chart, page 88). However, most 
peasants, who are considered “allies of the industrial proletariat,” 
are not state employees, but members of collective farms. In theory, 
peasants work for their farm, not for the government. They neither 
belong to a union, nor do they benefit from the government social 
insurance program. Collective farms establish their own mutual aid 
societies so that peasants’ needs are met in accordance with the 
means of the individual farm. 

All land in the Soviet Union belongs to the government. As we 
have seen in Chapter 5, farms may be either collective (kolkhoz), or 
tun by the state (sovkhoz). 

State Farms State farms are established in areas such as 
Kazakhstan (see page 95), where no villages previously existed, or 
on land not owned by peasant communes. State farms are run like 
state-owned factories, with workers earning wages fixed by the state. 
State farms also engage in experimental agricultural work, somewhat 
comparable with that done at United States Agricultural Stations. 
The aim of such research is the improvement of the quality of seeds 
and of farm animals, increasing yields from different soils, and 
development of .new methods of cultivation and irrigation. 

Collective Farms More typical of Russian life is the col- 
lective farm, formed by consolidating all the land formerly owned 
or worked.by the peasants of one or more villages. 

The appearance of these villages may differ. A typical village in 
the Russian Republic has wooden houses, with carved and painted 
eaves, each with its fenced-in garden. Tall yellow sunflowers are a 
‘common sight, since among Russians sunflower seeds are as popular 
as peanuts with Americans. Regional differences between villages 
reflect the local agriculture and nationality of the inhabitants. 

In the Central Asian regions, peasants live in dun-colored clay 
huts with low doors and blank walls, scarcely distinguishable from 
the soil over which they stand. Flocks of sheep grazing in the barren 
countryside lend the scene an almost Biblical aspect. 

Georgian and Armenian villages resemble those along the Medi- 
terranean in Europe, with mountainous terrain and terraced vine- 
yards. Houses are of stone, which is plentiful in the region, and are 
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built into the steep mountainside. Stony roads lead up to isolated 
villages where black-clad, black-shawled women go about their farm 
work and household chores. 

However they may differ in appearance, the over-all organiza- 
tion of the collective farm is the same everywhere. Land cultivated 
by a collective farm is granted to it for its use, and farm work is 
performed by all of its members. The term “collective” refers to the 
manner in which the work is carried on, and does not mean that all 
peasants live together. Each family lives in its own home, however 
small. “ 

Farm Production. Work on the collective farm is not compulsory 
for its members, but provides the main source of the peasant’s 
income. A record is kept of each member’s daily contribution to the 
collective effort. The farm’s produce belongs to the kolkhoz mem- 
bers collectively, and is divided into three parts: one part is sold to 
the government at fixed prices; the second part is retained by the 
kolkhoz for storage or to be used as seed; and a third part is dis- 
tributed among the members for their own use. At the end of the 
year the farmers are paid in cash or in kind, according to the amount 
of work they have done. t- 

Private Farming. A second source of peasant income is the sale of 
produce raised on private allotments, ranging in size from one-half 
to one-third of an acre, which the peasant may cultivate for himself. 


Soviet officials make a strong 
point of permitting national 
minorities to wear national 
costumes. Here the chairman 
of a collective farm in the 
Tadzhik Republic proudly dis- 
plays a row of medals on his 
traditional attire. The medals 
proclaim him a “Hero of So- 


cialist Labor” and a member 
of the “Order of Lenin.” 
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This concession was wrung from a reluctant government by stub- 
born peasant resistance to collectivization (see page 72). Peasants 
themselves consume much of what they raise, but the remainder 
can be sold in the collective farmers’ market in the nearest city, 
where prices vary with demand. 

Collective farm administrators are loud in their complaints that 
peasants spend too much time on their private allotments and not 
enough on collective farm work. The government has announced 
that private farming will be abolished as soon as collective farms 
can supply their members with enough milk, meat, and vegetables. 

Farming as a Career Work on a collective farm is organ- 
ized on a strictly graded system. The best-paid workers are the 
college-trained farm specialists (agronomists, biologists, or veteri- 
narians). At the bottom of the scale are the rank-and-file peasants, 
organized into work brigades by the farm administration. The aris- 
tocrats among farm workers are the brigade leaders, whose position 
is comparable to that of a factory foreman. 

The collective farm chairman is the highest paid person on the 
collective farm. Theoretically elected by the full assembly of all 
members, he is in fact sent in by the Party organization of the dis- 
trict, presented to the membership, and then unanimously elected, 
in the typical Soviet manner (see page 120). Though he need not 
be an agricultural specialist, he should, ideally, be a good adminis- 
trator and organizer. Farm careers do not attract the most ambitious 
young people. This may in part explain why, despite Khrushchev’s 
efforts and appeals, farming is still the weakest sector of the Soviet 
economy and the most in need of reform. 

Social Services From its profits, the collective farm is 
expected to provide services for its members such as houses and 
schools, recreation halls, libraries, and medical clinics. When neces- 
sary, it must provide boarding facilities for pupils and teachers. 

Rural recreation centers in the collective farm administration 
buildings. A raised platform is provided for concerts, lectures, and 
amateur dramatics; portraits of Soviet leaders gaze down on the 
audience, and Communist Party slogans decorate the walls. 

Central Asian farms may have a building for the traditional tea- 
house. Inside, just as custom prescribes, a raised platform, covered 
with Oriental rugs, serves as the setting for drinking tea combined 
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with leisurely talk. In one such teahouse, an American visitor saw 
a large TV set beneath the ever-present portraits of Marx and Lenin. 

Village Life Although it is an avowed Communist goal to 
abolish the differences between the city and village, this is hard to 
bring about. Collective farmers who live in villages find that fewer 
clubs, libraries, movies, amateur dramatics, and dances are available 
in villages than in cities. Educational facilities are often inferior in 
rural areas, and complete secondary schools are often not available 
at all. It takes a determined and ambitious student to finish his edu- 
cation in correspondence school, after a full day’s work on the farm. 


5 r tA 


In the Soviet village, old traditions are changing under the impact 
of twentieth-century industrial civilization and Communist rule, but 
today, as in pre-revolutionary Russia, and indeed the world over, 
the glamor of modern life is to be found in the cities. Moscow—the 
city of cities—is the goal of all ambitious and intellectual Soviet 
citizens. To them, Moscow is a combination Washington, New York, 
and Hollywood. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


social insurance shockworkers collective farms 
production “norms” collective bargaining farm brigades 
socialist competition state farms Boris Pasternak 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


—_ 


How do graduates of Soviet schools obtain employment? 

2. How are college graduates persuaded to work in remote areas of the 
Soviet Union? 

8. What professions and businesses found in the United States are 
restricted or non-existent in the Soviet Union? Why? 

4. Why did the Soviet Union refuse to permit Boris Pasternak to accept 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1958? 

5. Soviet citizens do not receive “free” social insurance. Explain. 

6. Why did Lenin criticize “trade union mentality” in capitalist 
countries? 

7. What methods are used to increase industrial production in the 
Soviet Union? 

8. Why don’t strikes occur in the Soviet Union? 


— 


o 


an 


10. 


11. 


Furnish two important functions of Soviet trade unions. 

How do Soviet trade unions aid the Party in promoting “Commu- 
nist morality”? 

What is the difference between a sovkhoz and a kolkhoz? 

Why do Soviet farmers produce more on their private plots than 
on collective farm lands? 

How are collective farm products distributed? 


For Class Discussion 


How do American unions compare with those in the Soviet Union? 
Should American trade unions actively promote cultural programs 
for their members? 

Do Soviet trade unions serve the interests of the working class? 
What factors other than money can get workers to increase 
production? 

Why are Soviet farm statistics unreliable? 

Why is it easier for the Soviet government to control industry than 
agriculture? 

What factors might explain why the American farm economy pro- 
duces so much more than we need while the USSR has the problem 
of increasing production to satisfy basic needs? 

How does life on a Soviet farm differ from life on an American farm? 
What problems would face American Communists if they wished to 
introduce collective farms into American agricultural life? 

Despite the Soviet glorification of the worker and peasant, higher 
wages are eamed by managers, scientists, and intellectuals. What 
reasons can explain this difference? 

What factors make Soviet agricultural production the weakest link 
in the Soviet economy? 
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We have seen that rural family life is closely tied in with the peas- 
ant’s work on the collective farm. The necessities of life such as 
food, housing, education, and recreation are available on the farm 
or in the village. For the city family, however, problems arise in the 
course of daily life which are evidence of the impact of Communist 
ideology on every facet of the individual’s life. Such matters as find- 
ing a place to live, shopping, and social relations are all different 
procedures in the Soviet Union from what they are in the West. 


SHORTAGE OF HOUSING 


The Russian housing shortage dates back to tsarist times. Since 
then, war, revolution, civil war, and the devastation wrought by the 
Nazi invasion have taken their toll of existing housing. Peasants 
moving to the cities to work have increased the urban population. 
Finally, the policies of the Soviet government, emphasizing” the 
development of heavy industry rather than the production of con- 
sumer goods, have failed to provide additional living space. The 
economic plan now promises some improvement; enormous blocks 
of apartment houses and prefabricated dwellings are going up all 
over the Soviet Union. Despite complaints about shoddy construc- 
tion, they serve their purpose. 
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Finding a Place to Live Looking for a place to live in the 
Soviet Union is a simpler procedure than in other countries. In the 
United States, for example, a prospective tenant might consult a 
real estate agent, read the ads in the local newspaper, or advertise 
for the facilities he needs at a price he can afford. In the Soviet 
Union a person can not determine the type of accommodation he 
wants or how much he is willing to pay; all large-scale housing 
belongs to, and is managed by, the state. 

Workers needing housing apply to the local Soviet, which controls 
and distributes all dwelling units. The space to which a worker is 
entitled is fixed by law, but he must be satisfied with what is avail- 
able, and that is frequently less than the law specifies. Newlyweds 
often wait two years for a one-room apartment with kitchen and 
bath. Two-room apartments (when available) go to families with 
one child, and families with two children can apply for the limited 
number of three-room apartments. Rentals are very low, amounting 
to 1% to 4 per cent of the family income, as compared with an 
average of 25 per cent in the United States. 

Housing as a Bonus Privileged professions—scientists, 
university professors, engineers, prominent artists, or high-ranking 
Party members—receive the best housing. They may occupy whole 
apartments themselves, while more than one worker's family may 
share the same amount of space. The value placed upon good hous- 
ing is demonstrated by the reward given to Yuri Gagarin, who 
made Russia’s first manned space flight in 1961. The grateful Soviet 
government presented him with the dream of every Soviet family— 
a four-room apartment for himself, his wife, and two children in 
a new housing development. 

The Public Aspect of Private Life One consequence 
of such crowded living conditions is that the Soviet family leads 
a more public and, as the Soviets would say, “collective” life than 
any American family. In the apartments which house more than 
one tenant, the communal space (entrance hall, corridors, the kit- 
chen and bath) is cleaned by the tenants in turn. In the kitchen, 
shelf space is allocated to each family, and cooking time is assigned 
so that each family gets a tum at the stove. Various committees 
among the tenants are named to manage the house, keep order, and 
settle the inevitable disputes which occur in such close quarters. 

Apartment houses are managed and maintained by the house 
administration, which is responsible for all major repairs such as 


Soviet planners estimate that the Soviet housing shortage will be eliminated 
by 1980. This seems an optimistic prediction. Half the budget of the city of 
Moscow, however, is presently earmarked for apartment house construction. 
Many developments such as that shown here are built from prefabricated 
materials. Russian poet Boris Slutzky rhapsodized on Housing Construction, 
in 1960: “A roof overhead! A roof overhead! Oh, but it’s nice with a roof 
overhead!” 


mending the roof and stairways, painting, and redecorating. This 
work can be done only if the government authorizes the necessary 
expenditure, and provides the necessary equipment. 

Tenants make minor repairs in apartments themselves. In Stalin’s 
day, the management committee of the house—particularly the 
superintendents—furnished information concerning tenants to the 
local police. Through them, the comings and goings and social gath- 
erings of all tenants could be checked. Today, while the atmosphere 
is less strained, Russians are still wary of inviting foreigners to 
their homes. 

Tenant Responsibilities. Tenant committees regulate the business 
of daily living. The sanitation committee, for example, is charged 
with keeping the house clean: a tenant who does not clean the 
kitchen properly, one who neglects to cover the garbage cans, or one 
who throws refuse on the stairs is reprimanded by the committee 
which sees that it does not happen again. 

The Comradely Court. Responsibility for good manners and 
morals in the apartment house rests with the comradely court, elected 
by the tenants. Loud and unseemly behavior, coarse language, and 
idleness are not tolerated. A man who refuses to work may be 
ordered to seek employment, whether he wishes to or not. With 
the approval of all the tenants, he may be exiled from the city for 
persistent refusal to do so. Such “parasites,” as the Soviets call 
them, are sent to distant regions where they are forced to work. 
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Comradely courts are organized to form public opinion which, in 
the Soviet Union, is not allowed to develop uncontrolled; as we 
have seen (page 107), it is specifically organized to promote Com- 
munist Party goals. Communists explain it this way. If the state is 
to wither away, and all people are to work voluntarily and govern 
themselves without coercion, they must learn the “correct” reactions, 
thoughts, and habits. What we would consider obnoxious meddling 
is officially approved behavior in the Soviet Union. 

If present plans materialize, the housing shortage will gradually 
improve; but the belief that private affairs are matters of public 
concern seems to be a permanent fixture of Soviet life. 


THE SOVIET FAMILY 


“Abolition of the family!” proclaimed Kar] Marx in the Com- 
munist Manifesto. He wrote, “On what foundation is the present 
family, the bourgeois family, based? On capital, on private gain. ... 
But this state of things finds its complement in the practical absence 
of the family among the proletarians. . .. The bourgeois family will 
vanish as a matter of course when its complement vanishes, and 
both will vanish with the vanishing of capital.” 

Early Communist Policies Following the 1917 revolu- 
tion, many Communists believed that the family would indeed dis- 
appear. Laws were passed to permit this; births, deaths, and wed- 
dings were simply to be registered by the state in a government 
office called ZAGS (from its Russian initials ). The church was sepa- 
rated from the state. Divorce was made easy. A person wishing to 
dissolve a marriage had only to send a postcard to ZAGS with noti- 
fication to this effect. The consent of the other marriage partner was 
not required, nor did he even have to be informed. 

The most enthusiastic supporters of these radical policies were 
younger people. The state called on them to foster the new creed 
in their own families; children were expected to spy on their elders 
and denounce counterrevolutionary tendencies to the authorities. 

During the collectivization drive in 1930, a young boy named 
Pavlik Morozov denounced his father to the authorities as a kulak. 
His father was seized and the enraged village elders ambushed the 
boy and killed him. For this, Pavlik Morozov attained nationwide 
fame. He is honored today as a martyr to the cause of Soviet 
progress, and his deed still stands as an “inspiration” to Russian youth. 
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Stalin’s Five-Year Plans called for more discipline in Sovtet life. 
Parental authority was again upheld and divorce and marriage laws 
were tightened. 

Current Soviet Attitudes A question raised by members 
of a youth organization appeared in a recent Soviet newspaper. 
“What can we do,” they asked, “to make our weddings more color- 
ful and to celebrate the birth of our new citizens more fittingly?” 
The solution arrived at was this: when a couple announces its 
engagement, the whole “collective’—meaning their co-workers— 
chooses the wedding rings and presents them to the engaged couple 
in a gay ceremony. When a baby is born, the collective takes the 
place of godparents; the entire group makes itself responsible for 
the new Soviet citizen. 

The Party program of 1961 holds the family responsible to the 
state for raising children in accordance with Communist morality. 
To Communists, nevertheless, the family is not an independent unit, 
but is the first cell in the socialist organism, building the new 
society along Marxist-Leninist ideals. Today, they say, the interests 
of every family are in harmony with the broader interests of the 
socialist society. 

The Soviet Teenager To the consternation of Communist 
Party leaders, young people in Soviet cities are increasingly drawn 
to Western clothes, music, and ideas. Gorki Street, Moscow’s main 
street, is called “Brodvey” and it is considered “in” among the mod- 
ern young set to sport the latest Western hairdos, clothing, and 
slang, and to listen to Western pop music and jazz. Such music 
cannot be imported or freely sold in the Soviet Union. 

American tourists frequently find themselves besieged by young 
people, who offer to buy everything Western from ball point pens 
(nonexistent in the Soviet Union) to the clothing on their backs! 

Soviet authorities frown on the tendency to adopt Western styles 
and condemn it as “bourgeois ideology.” Posters in public parks 
ridicule the stilyagi, as non-conformists in dress and manners are 
called. The Komsomol (see page 124) is charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping young people’s tastes, as well as their morals, in 
line with official Communist standards. Members of Komsomol vol- 
untary brigades patrol the streets and keep watch near the large 
hotels to discourage young people from contact with tourists. When 
a Soviet youth appears on the streets wearing stilyagi clothing, 
Komsomols may stop him on the street and lecture him. 


“I Was a Teenage Chess Player,” 
could be the title of Nona Gapran- 
dashvili’s autobiography. Shown 
here wearing the laurels of women’s 
world chess champion, Nona is a 
student at the Foreign Language 
Institute in Tbilisi, capital city of her 
home Republic of Georgia. Chess is 
a national pastime in the 
Union, and Nona’s skill is much ad- 
mired by Soviet teenagers. 


Soviet 


Viadimir Gagarin (no relation to the 
cosmonaut) decided to continue his 
education after finishing his indus- 
trial training as a locksmith. “Dima” 
is now an honor student at Oren- 
burg aviation school. He is a top 
athlete with interests in music and 
literature as well as science, who 


studies hard to qualify for his coun- 
try’s space program. Seriousness of 
purpose and cultural interests are 
traits that make for popularity in 
the USSR. 


While it is true that the set goal of “building communism” gives 
young people a sense of purpose in life, the fascination which the 
West holds for youth in the USSR reflects their boredom with 
constant repetition of Marxist slogans and the monotony of a cul- 
ture which lacks spontaneity. A steady diet of “officially approved” 
literature, music, and art must inevitably pall, and the desire for 
something new and different is a universal manifestation of youthful 


energy and enthusiasm. 
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In the Soviet Union, young people are starved for information 
about the outside world, and their curiosity has little to do with 
politics. They know about Western civilization only what they read 
in the works of nineteenth century classic literature and in the Party 
controlled press. It is doubtful whether the Komsomol or the Party 
can successfully prevent them from trying to increase their contacts 
with foreigners. 

Religion in the Soviet Union While the Soviet consti- 
tution proclaims every Soviet citizen’s right to believe and worship 
according to his religion, it also allows freedom of “anti-religious 
propaganda.” In line with the Marxist view that religion is “the 
opium of the people” invented by the ruling class to keep the masses 
in subjection, an intensive campaign was begun after the revolution 
to wean the people from religious beliefs. Atheism—the denial 
of the existence of a Supreme Being—was officially sanctioned. 
Communist Party members are expected to be militant atheists—to 
fight for the abolition of religion. 

Lecturers urged that religion be abandoned; parades and demon- 
strations were organized with straw figures of the Crucifixion or 
a bearded Jehovah burned in effigy. Famous churches and monas- 
teries were converted into museums, storehouses, or stables. Though 
frowned on by the government, religious observance persisted. 

The violent attacks on religion in the years immediately follow- 
ing the revolution have been discontinued since the war, during 
which several restrictions were relaxed. Some churches have been 
opened for worship, and a few students are allowed to enroll in 
religious seminaries. The number of religious books available, how- 
ever, is small, and one enterprising young man used government 
presses illegally to produce religious books which he sold on the 
black market. He made a fortune before he was caught and severely 
punished. 

Services are held in churches, synagogues, and mosques; attend- 
ance is not punished. Anti-religious propaganda appears to have 
had some effect, however, for although the few remaining houses 
of worship are crowded for services, worshipers are generally 
older men and women. Young people who do attend usually do so 
at the urging of their parents or grandparents. 

It is for the minds of the young that the battle is joined. The 
authorities care little when old people display religious faith, but 


a continuous campaign is waged to prevent their views from influ- 
encing the younger generation. Teachers are expected to watch for 
signs of religious belief among their pupils. If they notice any, they 
are expected to go to the student’s parents, and persuade them to 
stop indoctrinating their child with “unscientific superstitions.” 
For example, the Teacher's Gazette reports that a girl, one of the 
top students in the eighth grade of her school, was found by her 
teacher to attend church regularly with her parents. She wore a 
religious medal under her school uniform. The teacher went directly 
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| to the school principal to discuss the matter. The child was assigned 

} to give an “anti-religious” report at the next biology lesson, explain- 

| ing the theory of evolution and the way in which it proved that 

| religion had no scientific basis. As we have seen (page 45) the 
Marxist dialectic says that matter is the primary reality, and in 
doing so, it denies the existence of spiritual values. 

The religion of some national groups—notably the Moslems— 
forbids participation of women in public activity. The older genera- 
tion still maintains authority in these families, often contrary to the 
wishes of the younger family members and to the policies of the 
Communist Party. 

One young Moslem woman wrote to a Soviet newspaper. “What 
can I do?” she complained. “I am trained for work on a dairy farm 
and my collective farm needs such workers; but I recently married, 
and my husband and father-in-law are devout Moslems who will 
not permit me to leave the house and work. Help me to take my 
rightful place in society.” In this case, the newspaper editors sent 


Domes and minarets are dis- 
tinctive features of Moslem 
architecture. The skyline of 
Samarkand, in the Uzbek Re- 
public, is typical of this style. 
Many Moslems are the de- 
scendants of the Tatar invad- 
ers, and today they form an 
important religious minority in 
the Soviet Union. 
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an investigator to the village to learn whether the complaint was 
justified and to reprimand the old-fashioned men of the family for 
their reactionary attitudes. But it is doubtful whether such censure 
has much effect. Old customs and traditions die hard. 

Religious ceremonies still have an appeal for many young people 
who, though they do not attend church, often want them on impor- 
tant occasions such as marriages and births. The Komsomol is try- 
ing to arrange for non-religious ceremonies to fill the need. They 
arrange “Komsomol Weddings” and “Days of the Newbom” as sub- 
stitutes for church weddings and christenings. Leningrad has a 
“Wedding Palace” to provide weddings in the Soviet style, but to 
judge from the continuing propaganda campaign, these secular sub- 
stitutes are not yet popular. 

A Typical Day The working day in the Soviet Union is 
eight hours, five days a week, and six hours on Saturday. Since many 
people live far from their place of employment, the day begins 
early. Usually both parents work full time, since only the family 
of a man with a highly paid job can live comfortably on the wages 
of one breadwinner. If there is a pre-school child in the family and 
no care is available at home, working parents will try to arrange 
for care provided by nurseries and kindergartens established by 
the state or by some factories for their employees. A child may 
spend as long as twelve hours in the institution while both parents 
are away at work. If such facilities are far from the parents’ place 
of work, the child may board there and return home only for week- 
ends. Families are together for only a short time during a work day 
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and on Sundays, a big shopping day in the Soviet Union. Stores are 
kept open, since the government wishes to remove religious mean- 
ing from the day. 

The Soviet housewife’s most time-consuming daily chore is mar- 
keting for, as in many European countries, she must go from store 
to store to find everything she needs. One store carries bread, baked 
goods, and canned foods, another offers meat and fish. To buy fresh 
vegetables and dairy products, she may go to the collective farmers’ 
market. The Soviet Union still has few refrigerated cars and lacks 
the rapid transportation which gives Americans a variety of vege- 
tables and fruits the year around. 

At present, Soviet housewives must buy potatoes and cabbages in 
the winter and fresh fruits and vegetables only in the season when 
they are produced locally; frozen foods are beginning to be avail- 
able. Packaged foods and wrappings are not obtainable, and the 
customer goes shopping with a string shopping bag called an avoska. 
Avos in Russian means “maybe,” or “perhaps,” or “who knows”; the 
term dates from the days of war rationing when shoppers never 
knew what they would be lucky enough to bring home. 

Private Property Most Soviet families have fewer posses- 
sions than their American counterparts. It is not true, however, that 
ownership of private property is forbidden in the Soviet Union. 
Only private ownership of the means of production has been out- 
lawed (see page 47). That is, it is impossible to own land for any 
purpose whatsoever, to own a store, gas station, restaurant, car lot, 
cleaning establishment, or any other kind of business; it is also 
impossible to own shares in any business or enterprise, with the 
exception of government bonds. 

A family may own—over and above purely personal belongings, 
such as clothing—a washing machine, TV set, radio, refrigerator, 
vacuum cleaner, bicycle, motorcycle, or a car if they can afford it 
and are willing to wait two to three years for delivery. In 1960, for 
example, only 139,000 passenger cars were produced in the Soviet 
Union, as compared with 5,591,000 in the United States. There were 
76,000,000 vehicles in the United States compared to 4,000,000 
in the Soviet Union. The Soviets plan to produce 200,000 cars a 
year by 1965, a small output compared with present United States 
production of approximately 7,400,000 automobiles a year. 

Soviet citizens may own furniture, fur coats, and jewelry; they 
may own a house, although not the land on which it is built, and 
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they may receive an income from it by renting out rooms. They 
may Own some livestock on the farms, and they may have a savings 
account which they can bequeath to their heirs, in spite of the 
Communist objection to unearned income. 

The Consumer in a Planned Society. In a planned economy, the 
government decides what will be produced, how much will be 
available, what it will cost, and how many stores it will be sold in. 
This leads to a situation where it was possible for Khrushchev, in 
one report to the Communist Party Congress, to come out officially 
for better styling of women’s clothing in the Soviet Union! The 
American equivalent of this would be our President pleading for 
an improvement of feminine fashions in his State of the Union 
message to Congress! 

The government may decide at a moment’s notice that prices of 
consumer goods will be raised or lowered. The price change will 
be immediately effective in all stores, as all are government-owned. 
When the government lowers prices, credit is given to the Soviet 
system and the Communist Party, pictured as untiring in their con- 
cern for the well-being of the people. Should prices rise, however, 
responsibility is never placed on the system or the Party. Individual 
officials may be held at fault, or the international situation blamed. 
The United States is often cited as the leader of a “capitalist con- 
spiracy” responsible for the hardships which the Soviet consumer 
has to bear. 

A Visit to a Soviet Store. With priority given to the development 
of heavy industry in the Soviet Union, the consumer has always 
come off a poor second in national planning. Shops are usually 
crowded with customers eager to buy what they can while the 
supply lasts. Shopping, from the experience of an American observer, 
is not made easier by the peculiar and cumbersome method of 
retailing which prevails in most Soviet stores. 

Self-service and checkout counters are non-existent. The customer 
must battle his way up to the counter—freely using his elbows— 
to see what is for sale and decide what he wants. He then gesticu- 
lates, bellows, and pushes forward until the salesperson notices him. 
He points out what and how much he wants, all the while trying 
to stand firm against the pressure of frantic shoppers at his back. 
The salesgirl gives him a slip with a notation of the amount he 
must pay. He turns and shoves his way through the crowd to the 
cashier’s window. Here he waits his turn in line. When this comes, 
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he pays and gets the slip back with the cashier’s stamp on it. Back 
to the counter now, to fight his way forward, waving his slip tri- 
umphantly over his head and hoping to attract the attention of the 
salesgirl and receive his package. 

Leisure Activities The Soviet citizen is constantly told 
that no culture is as rich and diversified as his own. But the Party 
takes the view that all leisure activities must be imbued with the 
spirit of Communist philosophy. The result is that even in his leisure 
the Soviet citizen is exposed to the doctrines of Marxism-Leninism, 
endlessly repeated in the guise of art and recreation. 

The Arts. The Soviets are great lovers of the arts—literature, 
drama, music, opera, poetry, and the ballet. Every major city has 
its government-owned theater and every republic produces plays in 
the national language. As we have seen, all artistic creations must 
educate the public in the “spirit of communism.” The monotony 
of this fare has made the Russian classics great current favorites in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet public loves to read, and though many books by for- 
eign authors are published, they are carefully selected to give the 
Soviet reader a one-sided picture of the Western world. Nineteenth 
century works portraying the capitalist world as Marx and Engels 
described it are published in large editions. Because they described 
the miserable life of the working class and the moral faults of the 
society of this period, Dickens, Balzac, and Zola are great favorites. 
Among American writers, Hemingway, Steinbeck, and Faulkner are 
popular for much the same reasons, No book is published which 
contradicts the official doctrine about the “decadence” of capitalist 
countries. 

Public poetry readings are immensely popular, and large crowds 
of eager listeners gather in Moscow’s Mayakovsky Square (named 
after a revolutionary poet) to hear poets recite their own works. 

Athletics. Soccer is the national game in the Soviet Union as base- 
ball is in the United States. Sports organizations are mentioned as 
one of the “public organizations” permitted by the constitution. 
Soviet citizens are less inclined to spectator sports than Americans, 
and would rather participate than watch, Trade unions, factories, 
and collective farms have sports clubs, and everyone tries to keep as 
“fit” as possible through such activities as hiking, rowing, swimming, 
skiing, and skating. The Soviets take their participation in interna- 
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tional sports events seriously, and consider it a matter of national 
pride for Soviet athletes to surpass contestants from the free world. 

Recreation. The Russian circus provides a form of entertainment 
extremely popular among Russians. It combines the features of our 
own circus, plus vaudeville and comedy. Soviet circus clowns are 
clever showmen, and often put on skits critical of existing condi- 
tions. This form of criticism is officially sanctioned as it affords the 
public, through laughter, its only safe mode of reducing tension 
and letting off steam. 

The game of chess is a favorite pastime, and Russian players are 
considered among the world’s finest. Chess championships are fol- 
lowed as enthusiastically among the Soviets as sports tournaments 
are in our own country. 

TV and radio are programmed differently from our own, with 
approval of all material coming from the government. There are 
no quiz shows or give-away shows. A Soviet TV program is often 
educational, and may feature dairymaids or shockworkers who 
inform the public of how they surpassed their production quotas. 
Popular music and ballroom dancing must meet the standards of 
“correct” Communist taste. 


When we look at the material position of the Soviet family, we 
find some areas in which it is free from worry: medical care and 
education in the Soviet Union are free. Soviet parents need not save 
for their children’s college education or for unexpected medical 
bills. Housing is inexpensive and employment is provided by the 
state. But Soviet living standards are still considerably lower than 
those in the United States. In addition, the Soviet citizen has had 
to sacrifice what his American counterpart considers priceless—his 
privacy and freedom from outside interference in his life. 

The notion that “a man’s home is his castle” does not exist in 
Soviet society, and no one can say to his neighbor, “Mind your own 
business!” To a citizen of a Communist society, his fellow-man is 
his business. Carelessness in his work, neglect of his children’s edu- 
cation, even his behavior in the privacy of his home, is his neighbor’s 
business. There is no area where the individual can be perfectly free 
to lead his own life. 
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stilyagi “Days of the Newborn” Pavlik Morozov 
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Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


Why does the Soviet Union have a shortage of city apartments? 
How does one secure an apartment in the Soviet Union? 

How does the Soviet housing shortage affect family life? 

What is the function of the family in the Soviet system? 

What are some of the problems of Soviet teenagers? 

What difficulties hinder the Soviet housewife in running her home 
effectively? 

What kind of private property can be owned by Soviet citizens? 
Why does the Soviet government promote sports programs? 

How does the Soviet government shift the blame when prices are 
raised? 

Why are certain American writings popular in the USSR? 


For Class Discussion 


Can the housing shortage be viewed as both a handicap and an 
advantage to the Soviet government? 

Should selected committees of apartment dwellers have the right to 
publicly criticize the conduct of other tenants? 

Why does the Communist Party devote so much attention to 
family life? 

Why are more goods available to American than to Soviet con- 
sumers? 

How do Soviet and American concepts of private property differ? 
Does a young person owe primary allegiance to his parents or to 
his government? 

Can the family be abolished, as Marx believed? What are the 
differences between American and Soviet views on the family? 

In what respects is life easier for the American housewife than for 
the Soviet housewife? 

Can there be a compromise between Marxist theory and religious 
beliefs? 

Khrushchev stated that groups of Russian families would prefer 
to own one car in a collective way, rather than to own them indi- 
vidually as is done in the United States. Why did he present this 
view? Do you believe that Soviet families would agree with him? 
Why do Russian literary works of the nineteenth century enjoy 
great popularity in the Soviet Union? 
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While the Soviet government struggles with domestic problems such 
as housing, education, social welfare, and increasing interest in 
Western ideas, it makes every effort to extend communism elsewhere 
in the world. As we have seen, it is a fundamental principle of 
Communist ideology that the capitalist world will eventually destroy 
itself. Lenin believed that capitalist countries, driven to foreign con- 
quest (imperialism) in a constant search for raw materials, new 
markets, and greater profits, would inevitably go to war to eliminate 
their rivals. “Imperialism,” said Lenin, “is the highest [and thus 
the last] stage of capitalism.” 


THE KREMLIN AND FOREIGN POLICY 


To Communists, the world triumph of communism is inevitable, 
but they cannot sit back and wait for the course of history to unfold. 
They must contribute actively to the overthrow of capitalism and 
the establishment of communism throughout the world. This goal 
came to be identified with the USSR as a nation. Until 1945 the 
Soviet Union was the only country in the world ruled by a Com- 
munist Party, but Communist Parties existed elsewhere as well. 
After the Bolshevik revolution in 1917, socialist parties in other 
countries split into two groups: one group followed Lenin’s party 
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and called itself Communist, while the other clung to different 
socialist ideas and remained independent of the Bolsheviks. 

In accordance with Lenin’s principle of “democratic centralism,” 
the Communist Party in the Soviet Union assumed leadership of the 
Communist movement in other countries. 

The Comintern Lenin held the view that the success of the 
Bolshevik revolution depended in the long run on proletarian revolu- 
tions in other lands. In 1919, the Communist International, or 
Comintern, was established as an international organization of Com- 
munist Parties to direct the world-wide revolutionary movement. 
The Comintern became an instrument of Soviet foreign policy, and 
under the control of Lenin, and later Stalin, it permitted the Soviet 
Union to operate on two levels. On the official level, the Soviet 
Union maintained normal diplomatic relations with capitalist coun- 
tries; through the unofficial activities of the Comintern, it worked 
to overthrow them. The Soviet Union expended large sums in main- 
taining and financing control of Communist Parties abroad, and the 
absolute loyalty and obedience demanded from members every- 
where was used to support Soviet policies and goals. 

The Soviet Union between the Wars In 1918, the new 
Soviet state found itself alone, facing a hostile capitalist world. 
War and revolution had cost much of the former tsarist territory. 
The Baltic states—Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania—were formed 
into independent countries by the peace settlements after the First 
World War; Finland, also once part of the tsarist empire, became 
independent as well. A new Poland was formed from territories 
previously under Russian, Austrian, and German domination, and 
included territories taken from the Ukraine and Belorussia. Finally, 
Bessarabia (annexed by the Russian tsars in the nineteenth cen- 
tury) was ceded to Rumania. The Soviet government had lost its 
ports in the Baltic countries and all the buffer territory in eastern 
Europe between Russia proper and its western European rivals; it 
again faced problems which had confronted the tsars since the 
time of Peter the Great. (See map, page 183.) 

Until 1939 Soviet foreign policy reflected the nation’s weakness, 
and the Communist leaders were primarily concerned with consoli- 
dating their internal power and building up industrial and military 
might. As the power of Nazi Germany grew, Stalin became increas- 
ingly alarmed, and armaments were given industrial priority. At 
that time Communist Parties, through the Comintern, were some- 
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times instructed to spread discord and encourage subversion, and 
at others to cooperate with bourgeois parties—whichever suited 
Soviet policy at the time. 


SOVIET EXPANSION AND THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


When the Second World War broke out in 1939, Stalin at first 
regarded it as an imperialist war between capitalist countries—a 
proof of Lenin’s theory. Until the Soviet Union was attacked by 
Germany, he saw no reason for a socialist country to concern itself 
with the outcome. The war provided the Soviet Union with an 
opportunity for ideological as well as territorial expansion while 
its capitalist enemies were too weakened by their own conflicts to 
protest. Although the Soviet Union suffered terrible damage during 
the war (about 25 million people died and much of the new indus- 
try was destroyed), in terms of political power the conflict greatly 
advanced the Soviet cause. By 1945, the Soviet Union was reestab- 
lished within the borders of the tsarist government. 

Ten years after the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
Soviet Union had extended her rule over half of Europe, and com- 
munism was victorious in a considerable part of Asia. In no case 
was the expansion of Communist control accomplished through the 
spontaneous proletarian revolution promised by Marx, nor was it 
introduced on the basis of free elections. Expansion was achieved 
through any means which presented themselves. Depending on 
local conditions and the course of the war, the Soviets used outright 
annexation and incorporation, concessions gained through treaties, 
and take-over by political manipulation to extend their control. 

The Russo-German Nonaggression Pact The Soviet 
Union began its territorial expansion at the outbreak of the war, 
even before it became a belligerent. Although Nazi Germany had 
sworn to destroy communism, Stalin signed a nonaggression treaty 
with Hitler in August, 1939. In so doing, Stalin hoped to avert a 
German attack. This treaty contained a secret clause which divided 
eastern Europe into German and Soviet spheres of influence, and 
provided for the partition of Poland between the USSR and the 
Third Reich. On September first, Hitler’s armies marched into Pol- 
and, and France and Great Britain, honoring their mutual assistance 
Pact, went to her aid. 
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The Polish Partition. On September 17, German victory over 
Poland was assured. Ignoring his nonaggression pact with that coun- 
try, Stalin sent Red Army troops into eastern Poland, and occupied a 
considerable amount of Polish territory. This territory was later 
incorporated into the Soviet Union to form part of the Union 
Republics of Belorussia and the Ukraine. 

The Baltic Republics. In the secret treaty Germany had conceded 
that the Baltic states lay within the Soviet sphere of influence. The 
Soviet government desired these territories as strategic military 
bases against Germany. In September and October of 1989, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were forced to accept “mutual assistance 
pacts” with the Soviet Union, giving the USSR the right to send 
troops into those countries in order to protect them from aggression. 

In 1940, these Baltic states were also incorporated in the Soviet 
Union as three new Union Republics (see pages 92-93). Communist 
governments were set up in each country through elections carried 
on under the eyes of the Red Army, and these once independent 
countries dutifully petitioned for admission to the USSR. 

In 1939, when Finland rejected Soviet demands for a naval base 
and territorial adjustment, the Soviet Union immediately declared 
war. The Finns resisted Soviet troops throughout the winter. In 
1940 Stalin agreed to a peace treaty which allowed Finland to keep 
her independence in return for ceding some territory, which also 
became part of the USSR. 

The Balkans. The last annexation of the year 1940 was the territory 
of Bessarabia, which (with a part of the Bukovina) was ceded by 
Rumania to the USSR after a Soviet threat of the use of force. It is 
today the Soviet Socialist Republic of Moldavia. 

Wartime Agreements In a surprise attack, in June, 1941, 
Germany invaded the Soviet Union. The attack caught the Soviet 
Army unprepared, and the Germans penetrated deep into Soviet 
territory within sight of Moscow. (See map, page 183.) According to 
Marxist ideology, the capitalist countries should have left the USSR 
to its fate. Great Britain and the United States, however, came to 
the aid of the Soviet Union. Great Britain, which until then had 
stood alone against the Nazi attack, signed a mutual assistance pact 
with the Soviet Union. The United States (which entered the war 
in December, 1941) promised to help the Soviet Union with Lend- 
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Lease aid. The Lend-Lease Act was passed by large majorities in 
Congress in March, 1941. Neither British nor American aid to the 
Soviet Union was ever repaid. 

No longer did the Soviet government speak of an imperialist war. 
Instead, it labeled the conflict a “Patriotic War.” Stalin ordered the 
dissolution of the Comintern in 1943, so that it would appear to the 
Allies that Communist aims were forgotten in the common cause 
against Hitler. 
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In the winter of 1942-1943, the Battle of Stalingrad (since re- 
named Volgograd) proved a turning point of the war. The Soviet 
Army turned back the German armies with an extraordinary dem- 
onstration of courage and self-sacrifice. This heroic defense revealed 
the Russian’s love of his homeland. After this, victory for the Allies 
appeared probable and they began to plan the peace settlements. 
In them, Stalin laid the groundwork for future Communist expansion. 


TERRITORIAL LOSSES AND GAINS 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Russian losses from World War | 
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Acquisitions after 1945 


For sacrifices made in the defense of the Soviet Motherland in the Second 
World War, the cities of Stalingrad (renamed Volgograd in 1961), Odessa, 
Leningrad, and Sevastopol were designated “Hero Cities.” Stalingrad (above) 
was leveled by German artillery during a six-month siege which began in 
August, 1942. The Soviets suffered 330,000 casualties, but not a single Nazi 


crossed the Volga River. The reconstructed city is shown below. Landmarks 
bear such names as “Avenue of Heroes,” “Fallen Fighters Square.” and 
“Street of Peace.” In his novel, Days and Nights, Konstantine Simonov 
described the feelings of an embattled Russian soldier at this time: “We'll 
surely take that building ... that building—after all, what's a building? 
... Actually that building is a lot. It’s almost everything. It's Russia ... 
Russia—you can’t even imagine the feeling we'll have when by dawn 
tomorrow we've got that building back again. What is the building? Four 
walls—not even walls—four ruins. But your heart tells you: see, just like 
that building, we'll take all Russia back again.” 
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Teheran. In 1943 the first meeting of heads of government (Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, Premier Stalin, and President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt) took place in Teheran, Iran. Soon after the German 
attack upon Russia, the Soviet Union had demanded that a second 
front be established by an Allied invasion of western Europe, so 
that the Soviet Army would no longer bear the full impact of the 
German onslaught on land. However, Great Britain favored an 
Allied invasion of the Balkans, hoping that, after the war, Russian 
influence in that area might be blocked. Churchill feared that if 
Soviet troops were alone in the area, they would refuse to relin- 
quish their control. He later proved to have been correct. At Tehe- 
ran, however, Churchill was outvoted by Roosevelt and Stalin. It 
was decided that the Allied armies would invade western Europe 
and the south of France, thus giving Stalin a clear field in the 
Balkans. In return, Stalin promised (despite the existence of a non- 
aggression pact between the Soviet Union and Japan) to declare 
war on Japan after the defeat of Germany. 

Yalta. The second wartime conference of Allied leaders took place 
on Soviet territory in Yalta, in the Crimea, in February, 1945, just 
before the German collapse; it decided the future fate of Germany. 
It was to be occupied in four separate zones by Great Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and France. The Soviet Union 
again agreed to declare war against Japan three months after Ger- 
many surrendered, but exacted further concessions in return: the 
return to Russia of South Sakhalin (half of the island off the Pacific 
Coast, which had been lost by Russia in the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904); and control of the port of Dairen as an international port 
and lease of Port Arthur as a naval base. Both of these had been 
under the control of the Russian tsars until 1904 and had always 
been key territories in the Russo-Japanese struggle for the control 
of Manchuria. Further, the Manchurian Railroad and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway connecting Manchuria with Siberia—important 
factors in the control of Manchuria—were to be run jointly by the 
USSR and China. (The United States undertook to obtain the con- 
sent of Chiang Kai-shek’s wartime Chinese government to these 
concessions ). Finally, the Soviet Union was to acquire the Kurile 
Islands, north of Japan, which had never belonged to any previous 
Russian government. (See map, page 183.) 
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True to her commitments under the Yalta agreements, the Soviet 
Union declared war on Japan on August 8, 1945, two days after the 
United States dropped the atom bomb on Hiroshima. Though she 
contributed very little to final victory over Japan, which offered to 
surrender on August 10, she acquired all the territories and rights 
promised her in the Yalta agreements. 

Potsdam. The final wartime conference was held in Potsdam (near 
Berlin) in July-August, 1945, after the German surrender. This 
meeting among President Harry S. Truman, Churchill (and _ his 
successor, Clement Atlee), and Stalin established the future status 
of Berlin: the city was to be occupied by the four powers jointly. 


THE SOVIET BLOC 


Following the war, the Soviet Union acquired political control 
most easily in those territories which had been liberated or occu- 
pied by the Red Army. In Europe, these nations formed the Soviet 
satellites—Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, East 
Germany, Albania, and Czechoslovakia. In Asia, North Korea was 
occupied by Allied agreement. In 1944 the USSR annexed nominally 
independent Tannu Tuva on the Outer Mongolian border and incor- 
porated it into the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 

Although they were not annexed and incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, Soviet military might or threat of force was used to install 
Communist governments in the satellite countries. 

The Eastern European Satellites The eastern Euro- 
pean countries, which today form the Soviet bloc, all had some basic 
features in common, Although local conditions varied, all had large 
peasant populations which were poor, ignorant, and backward. In 
the pre-war years all these countries had had political parties repre- 
senting the interests of the peasants who clamored for land 
reform. With the exception of Czechoslovakia, however, none of 
these countries had had a truly popular government responsive to 
the needs and demands of the people. Pre-war governments were 
formed largely by privileged groups in the society—the landed 
gentry and upper middle classes—and had often been corrupt and 
dictatorial. Those countries which had developed industry—Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, and Germany particularly—also had large work- 
ing classes which were inclined toward socialism. By 1939, with the 
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exception of the Czechoslovakian party, Communist Parties were 
mostly illegal and numerically weak. 

Soviet control over the east European countries was achieved 
in two stages: at first by defeat or subversion of native military 
forces and suppression of native political parties; and secondly by 
imposing absolute rule by the Communist Party under the guise of 
a “coalition” of several parties. The duration of these stages varied 
according to the country, but the same procedures were followed 
in every case. Although the USSR had promised free elections in 
all of these countries at the Yalta conference, it did not live up to 
its commitments in any of them. 

Communist rule was established in East Germany in the wake 
of the Soviet occupation. Walter Ulbricht, a founder of the German 
Communist Party, lived in Moscow during the Second World War. 
There he created the nucleus of East Germany’s future Communist 
government. He became Deputy Premier with the full force of the 
Soviet army to support his authority. Today (1963), as head of the 
Communist Party and the East German government, he controls all 
the power in the country. 

The city of Berlin lies wholly within East Germany—100 miles 
from the border of the German Federal Republic (West Germany ). 
As we shall see, this situation has created special problems of great 
international importance. 

Defeat of the military forces was no problem in Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Hungary. These countries had all been allies of the 
Nazis, although Bulgaria had never declared war on the USSR. As 
it did in East Germany, the Soviet army entered them as occupation 
forces during the war. No organized Polish army remained; 
Czechoslovakia’s armed forces were weakened by Communist sub- 
version, 

Establishing Communist Rule Together with the de- 
struction of independent military forces went destruction of inde- 
pendent political parties. In every country, the Communist Party 
first allied itself with the peasant parties demanding land reform, 
and with the Western type socialist parties, demanding economic 
reform. While working in a governmental coalition with these par- 
ties, the Communists demanded—and, backed by Soviet military 
might, they got—the key ministries (especially the police) for their 
Party. At the same time, Communists were placed in key positions 
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in trade unions, which could be used to disrupt the normal political 
life of the country. When printers’ unions were taken over by Com- 
munist leaders, for example, they refused to print opposition 
newspapers. 

With the stage thus set, Communist-controlled police persecuted 
leaders of opposition parties and arrested many on false charges. 
Communists used strong-arm methods to break up meetings of 
opposition parties. People who voiced disagreement with Com- 
munist policies lost their jobs. Finally, staged elections were held, 
and terrorized voters went to the polls and swept the Communist 
sponsored regimes into power. 

The second and final stage in the Communist creation of these 
satellites came after these staged elections. The Communist Party 
now took control of all government posts. Although the government 
was still nominally a “coalition” of several different parties, these 
now differed from the Communist Party in name only. In other 
aspects they were its obedient puppets. 

A Stalin-type regime was installed in every country: a strong 
secret police kept the population in line, and the head of the Com- 
munist Party became the undisputed ruler of the country. Heavy 
industry was nationalized, and a collectivization campaign was 
started in the countryside. As in Russia, the peasant learned the 
hard way what the Communists meant by “land reform.” They were 
told to give up their own land and made to join collective farms. 

Education in all these countries followed the Soviet model. Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Stalinism became the only official doctrine, and all 
intellectual activity was controlled by the Communist Party. Oppo- 
sition to the regime in power was outlawed. All countries had to 
institute a “cult of personality,” not only of Stalin (see page 82) 
but also of the local Communist leader. In foreign policy, the Soviet 
bloc followed the lead of the USSR in every instance. 

The only satellite in Asia was established in North Korea. (See 
pages 191-2.) This country was occupied by Soviet troops after the 
war by agreement with the Allies. The United States occupied the 
southern part of the country. Both occupying powers were to 
arrange for elections, for the establishment of a democratic system 
of government, and for eventual reunification of the country. Only 
when a Communist regime was securely in power did the Soviet 
Union withdraw its troops from the country (1948). 
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The satellite countries are called “people’s democracies.” They 
are said to be building toward the Communist version of socialism, 
but only Czechoslovakia is held to have established it as yet. 

The Cominform When Communist rule had been estab- 
lished in most satellites, a new international organization was 
formed by the Soviet Union. Like the Comintern (see page 180) 
it was created to coordinate the activities of the Communist Parties 
of the satellites and those of Italy and France which were the larg- 
est Western Communist Parties. In 1947 the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau—the Cominform—was established. It was dissolved in 
1956, three years after Stalin’s death. 


THE COLD WAR 


Since 1947, Europe has been divided into two sharply opposed 
camps. The wartime alliance between the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers began to crumble soon after the end of the conflict. 
The period between the end of the war and the death of Stalin 
marked the height of Soviet cold war policy, consisting of the per- 
petration of consistently hostile acts, which stopped just short of a 
general shooting war. 

The Truman Doctrine The final break came in 1947 in a 
conflict over Greece. In that country, Communist guerrilla forces 
had started a full-scale civil war in an attempt to seize power. The 
West could not afford, however, to let this part of the Mediter- 
ranean coast fall into Soviet hands. Greece, moreover, had no 
occupying or “liberating” Soviet troops on her territory, and the 
West decided to take a stand against further Soviet expansion. Pres- 
ident Truman proclaimed the Truman Doctrine, promising military 
and economic aid to all countries (particularly Greece and Turkey ) 
threatened by foreign intervention or by rebellion from an armed 
minority. Greek Communist guerrillas were defeated with West- 
ern aid. 

The Marshall Plan The following year, the United States 
announced a program of aid designed to assist European countries 
in their recovery from the war’s economic devastation. Native popu- 
lations with American assistance built factories, railroads, and 
bridges. The Marshall Plan became an effective force for the West 
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in the Cold War. The Soviet Union promptly forbade its satellites 
to participate in this program of economic aid. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). When it became 
clear that the Soviet Union was bent on pursuing a policy hostile 
to the West, the United States retaliated in 1948 with the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. NATO was the 
first of the Western military alliances formed to contain Soviet 
aggression. United States policy from this point forward favored 
the formation of such alliances around the world, wherever the 
Soviet Union could threaten international peace. 

The Soviet government had already cut off almost all communi- 
cation between the Soviet bloc and the Western world. The “Iron 
Curtain,” as Churchill called it, had descended. The world was 
divided into two hostile armed camps, and the danger in this situa- 
tion was increased when the Soviets exploded their first atom bomb 
in 1949, 

A Divided Germany At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, a defeated Germany was divided, for purposes of military 
control, into four occupation zones: French, British, American, and 
Russian. A similar four-power occupation agreement had been 
reached for Berlin, the nation’s capital, which lay entirely within 
the Soviet occupation zone. 

The Berlin Airlift. In 1948 the United States, Britain, and France 
agreed to the formation of the German Federal Republic (with its 
capital at Bonn) comprised of the three western zones. The reac- 
tion of the Soviet Union to this development was to cut off all 
ground communication between the western zones and Berlin. She 
hoped by this cold war tactic to force the Allies to withdraw their 
troops from the city. Instead, the Allies organized an airlift from 
the western zones, using cargo planes to supply the people of 
Berlin with food, equipment, and medical supplies. Almost a year 
later, the Soviets had to admit the futility of their action and lift 
the blockade. 

The Berlin Wall. Discontent with Ulbricht’s Communist rule grew, 
and a steady flow of East German refugees poured into the western 
sectors of Berlin. Finally, in August, 1961, the East Germans built 
the “Berlin Wall” of barbed wire, concrete, and brick. Ulbricht and 
Khrushchev claimed that this was a necessary measure to keep 
Western spies out of Communist East Germany. It has been said 
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Many Germans call the Berlin Wall the “Wall of Shame.” Berlin lies more than 
100 miles behind the Iron Curtain, and the wall erected by the Communists in 
1961 has not prevented many Germans, at the risk of death, from trying to 
escape from the Communist sector to the West. President Kennedy's visit to 
the Wall in June, 1963, (above) encouraged German hopes for reunification. 


that this is the first time in history that a wall has been built to 
keep a population in instead of an invader out. 

The Problem of German Reunification. The Berlin Wall is a symbol 
of the ideologies which divide the Soviet Union and the West. The 
Soviets propose to turn their rights in East Berlin over to the East 
German government—a political regime which the United States 
has not recognized. The United States has refused to abandon its 
right to station troops in West Berlin. President Kennedy's visit 
to that beleaguered city in June, 1963, was a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the United States’ policy of refusing to relinquish the city 
of Berlin to the Communists. This is one of the factors which con- 
tinues to prevent a final peace settlement unifying Germany. 

The Korean War (1950-1953) When the Second World 
War ended in 1945, Korea was divided at the 38th parallel into a 
northern Soviet and a southern United States occupation zone. By 
1950 the northern sector had established a Communist government, 
and the Republic of Korea, based on free elections, had been 
established in the south. 
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In June, 1950, North Korean troops crossed the 38th parallel with 
the tacit support of Stalin, who did not believe that the West would 
intervene. At the request of the United States, however, the United 
Nations (organized in 1945 to assure world peace), met to discuss 
the Korean crisis. American troops were given authorization to 
resist North Korean aggression, and other nations also sent troops 
to serve under the United Nations flag. 

When UN troops pushed close to the Manchurian border, 
Chinese Communist “volunteers” were sent into action by the 
Chinese government, and wave after wave entered the fighting. 
By sheer weight of numbers they sought to destroy the UN forces. 
The complete disregard for the number of Chinese killed lends 
weight to Chinese dictator Mao Tse-tung’s reputed assertion that 
China could survive a nuclear war because she could afford to lose 
300 million of her population. Despite this tactic, UN forces, with 
superior equipment, were able to contain the Chinese troops. After 
extended negotiations, a truce was signed in 1953. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOVIET BLOC 
(1953 - 1963) 


When Stalin died in March, 1953, the resulting relaxation of tight 
controls in the satellites led to a series of revolts which alarmed the 
Kremlin leaders. The first of these crises took place in June, 1953, 
in East Germany. Workers in the factories went on strike for better 
working conditions. The revolt was quickly suppressed by Soviet 
tanks. 

The Revolt in Poland Three years later, in 1956, the 
workers in the industrial city of Poznan, in Poland, went on strike. 
This strike, too, was suppressed, but opposition to the government 
smoldered. An open revolt against Soviet rule was averted when 
more moderate Communists, led by Wladyslaw Gomulka, came to 
power. The Soviet government, fearing an armed clash with the 
aroused anti-Russian Polish population, accepted this because the 
new government would continue to support Soviet policies. But 
from that moment on, Polish Communists have gone their own way 
in solving many internal problems. 

The Polish government allows more cultural freedom to its citi- 
zens than does the Soviet Union. Writers can express varied opin- 
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ions on the arts, and the public may read Western publications. Col- 
lectivization of agriculture has been stopped. Finally, the Polish 
Communists are trying to reach a stable accord with the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is extremely influential in Poland. As it is 
unalterably opposed to the Communist regime—unlike the Ortho- 
dox Church in the Soviet Union—it constitutes a serious problem 
for the Polish Communist government. 

The Hungarian Rebellion A revolt against the Communist 
regime broke out in Hungary in the same year (1956). A mass 
demonstration in the main square of Budapest was followed by de- 
mands for free elections, the release of political prisoners (among 
them, Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, whom the Communists had held 
prisoner since 1948), and abolition of collective farming. 

Here it proved impossible to prevent bloodshed and violence. 
For days Hungarian freedom fighters—including many teenagers— 
fought against government troops and police in the streets of Buda- 
pest. The rebellion spread, and industrial workers—in Marxist the- 
ory the leading class of a Communist regime—joined the revolt. 


A brief moment of victory in the Hungarian Revolution of October 1956. 
Freedom fighters topple the head of a monument of Stalin into the streets 
of Budapest. Soviet tanks crushed the rebellion and kept Hungary in the 
Soviet orbit by force. 
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The heroic Hungarian resistance to Communist domination re- 
sulted in a brief victory. It lasted but a few short days—until 
Soviet tanks and troops were sent into the country and the revolt 
was brutally suppressed. A government which would take its orders 
from the Kremlin was established, but not before it was clearly 
shown that, whatever Communist propaganda might say about the 
“workers’ paradise” under communism, there were people willing 
to fight and die for personal freedom and national independence. 
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In spite of such events Stalinist rule has not been restored in 
the satellites. The governments of the various countries now have 
more freedom to decide local issues and no longer consult the 
Kremlin at every step. Their political and social institutions, how- 
ever, are still fashioned on the Soviet model, and in foreign affairs 
they frequently follow Moscow’s lead. The Soviet bloc often votes 
with one voice in the United Nations, and the twists and turns of 
Soviet foreign policy are usually followed by the satellites. 

Not all Communist countries fall into the Soviet orbit closely 
enough to warrant the satellite label. They have Communist gov- 
ernments which do not take their instructions from the leaders in 
the Kremlin. These countries vary in their attitudes toward the 
West, toward the Soviet Union, and amongst themselves. 


YUGOSLAVIA: COMMUNIST REBEL 


Yugoslavia is ruled by a Communist Party independent of the 
Kremlin. Here the Red Army was unable to break the power of the 
national military forces after the Second World War. Yugoslavia’s 
native Communist army was loyal to the national Communist Party 
rather than to the Soviet Union. . 

The Yugoslav Communist army had fought the Germans and 
gained experience in governing those parts of the country which it 
had liberated from German rule. In every other European country, 
Communist leaders were sent in from Moscow, where they had 
waited out the end of the war. Yugoslav Communists had set up 
their own government organization and did not owe their power 
to Soviet patronage. Consequently, Yugoslavia proved the only 
satellite which successfully defied Stalin’s domination. 


The “thaw” in USSR-Yugoslav relations is celebrated as Khrushchev and 
Tito sidestep political differences with an impromptu folk dance. During the 
dispute with Peking. Moscow sought the good will of independent Commu- 
nist countries. Khrushchev was favorably impressed with incentives provided 
for Yugoslav workers and farmers within Tito’s state-planned economy. 


Marshal Tito It is not surprising that leadership in Com- 
munist Yugoslavia went to the man who led the Party and the 
army, Josip Broz. In his underground work he assumed the name 
Tito. Born in 1892, the son of an impoverished peasant family, 
Tito has been many things since he went to work at the age of 
twelve: waiter, locksmith, mechanic, guerrilla fighter, and soldier. 
In the First World War, he served in the Austrian army, and spent 
some time as a prisoner of war in Russia. Between the two world 
wars, he joined the illegal Communist Party in Yugoslavia, and 
worked underground. During the Nazi and Italian occupation of 
Yugoslavia, he organized and commanded the Communist army 
and fought not only the German troops, but also the hated repre- 
sentatives of the pre-war monarchist government. This convinced 
many people that the Communists stood for reform. Tito gained 
the support of his comrades by sharing their hardships and fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with them. 

Tito's Split with Stalin While Yugoslav Communists did 
not defy the Kremlin on any major issue, Stalin could not tolerate 
independence even in minor details. Yugoslavs resented Soviet eco- 
nomic exploitation of their country and Stalin’s disregard for their 
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achievements. When the Yugoslavs showed little sign of abandon- 
ing their independent attitude, Tito’s party was expelled from the 
Cominform in 1948. Reasons cited for this seem petty, including 
such points as discourtesies to Soviet representatives. The main 
issue was actually “nationalistic deviations” from correct Marxist 
doctrine—that is, of putting Yugoslav national interests above those 
of the Soviet party and Stalin. 

After the Cominform expelled Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union 
stopped all economic aid to Tito. Although the Communist ideology 
was not supported by the majority of Yugoslavs, Tito’s stand against 
Russian dominance was popular. With this support, and that of the 
loyal Communist army, Tito, instead of surrendering to Soviet 
demands for complete obedience, turned to the Western powers for 
the economic aid which he needed to become independent of the 
Kremlin. 

Why didn’t the USSR invade Yugoslavia? Yugoslavia has a sea- 
coast on the Adriatic through which Western aid could have 
reached Tito. The Russians also recognized that Tito could with- 
draw to the mountains and there wage guerrilla war, as he had 
done against the Germans. Furthermore, Stalin seemed to feel 
secure in his strength, stating to Khrushchev at that time, “I will 
shake my little finger and there will be no more Tito. He will fall.” 

The United States and Great Britain were inclined to support a 
government which defied Stalin’s rule, and with their aid Tito did 
not fall. They helped Tito with shipments of food and other eco- 
nomic aid in the hope of breaking up the Soviet bloc. 

Tito’s break with the Kremlin alarmed Soviet leaders; it was 
followed immediately by a series of show trials in all other satel- 
lites. Prominent national Communists were accused of “Titoism,” 
a new word in the Marxist vocabulary, which meant supporting the 
interests of a national Communist Party rather than giving first 
consideration to the Kremlin’s interests. Those suspected of dis- 
loyalty to Moscow were arrested and executed, until Stalin was 
assured that another Tito was not likely to rise among them. As in 
the case of others in the de-Stalinization drive under Khrushchev, 
many of the victims were later proclaimed innocent. After Stalin’s 
death in 1953, Khrushchev made several trips to Yugoslavia for the 
purpose of reestablishing friendly relations with Tito. The Yugo- 
slav dictator’s visit to the United States in 1963 is evidence of his 
country’s independence in international affairs. 
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Yugoslavian Communism Communism in Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia differs in many respects from that of the USSR. Tito is exper- 
imenting with fewer economic controls; workers share in the profits 
and in the control of the factories where they are employed. More 
cultural freedom exists in Yugoslavia than in the Soviet Union: 
Western literature is sold in Belgrade, and the capital even has a 
United States Information Center. Nevertheless, public opposition 
to Tito’s regime is punished. Milovan Djilas, once a Vice-President 
of Yugoslavia, has been jailed for his criticism of communism. 


STALINIST ALBANIA 


The tiny Balkan country of Albania (see map, page 250) was one 
of Stalinist Russia’s most obedient satellites. When the Italian and 
German occupation forces retreated at the end of the Second World 
War, a Communist government was established. After Stalin’s 
death, Albanian Communists resisted Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization 
program. They feared that the Russians, in order to resume closer 
relations with Yugoslavia, would permit Tito to take over Albania. 
Albania’s refusal to downgrade Stalin and his policies or to relax 
the rigid controls established during his regime, sets her apart from 
other Soviet satellites. 

Albania has no common frontier with the Soviet Union; feeling 
safe from direct military coercion from the USSR, she has stead- 
fastly resisted the pressure to conform to current Soviet policies. 
Enver Hoxha, Communist Party Secretary of Albania, has called 
Khrushchev a “traitor to international communism.” This is strong 
language for a small country, but Albania’s position is supported 
by Communist China, which, as we shall see, has also refused to 
follow Soviet leadership. 


CUBA: COMMUNIST TOEHOLD IN THE AMERICAS 


The Communists’ first stronghold in the Western hemisphere is 
Cuba, only 90 miles away from the coast of Florida. In 1959 guer- 
rilla forces, headed by rebel leader Fidel Castro, overthrew the 
dictatorship of President Fulgencio Batista in Cuba. Castro’s Com- 
munist leanings became evident after the revolution when he openly 
aligned himself with Marxism-Leninism and named Communists to 
all important posts in his government. He declared free elections to 
be “unnecessary” as the support of the people was “evident.” 


Four Communist leaders review the May Day Parade in 1963. Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro is at Khrushchev’s right. To his left stand Marshal Malinovski, head 
of the USSR’s armed forces and President Brezhnev. The following year 
Brezhnev deposed Khrushchev as First Secretary of the Communist Party. 


Cuba was reorganized on the Communist model. The govern- 
ment plans industrial production and is nationalizing more and 
more industries; the peasants, who had been promised farms of 
their own, are being grouped into collectives. Private trade is being 
taken over by the government. Cuba is ruled by one party—al- 
though it is not called Communist, the party is dominated by the 
Communists—and open opposition to the government is impossible. 
The official ideology is Marxism-Leninism which is taught in all 
schools. Terroristic methods are employed to ferret out hidden 
opposition to government policies and to punish the offenders. 

Although Cuba is ruled by Communists, it is not a satellite in the 
usual sense of the word. Castro led his own revolutionary forces to 
victory without the aid of Soviet troops. His island is 5,000 miles 
from the Kremlin. Since Cuba lost her biggest market—the United 
States—her economy has depended on the Communist bloc for oil, 
machinery, and other manufactured goods. It has been estimated 
that the USSR’s support of the Cuban economy has cost the USSR 
a million dollars a day. 
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In 1962, Cuba became a site for Soviet missile bases. President 
John F. Kennedy’s action in forcing the USSR to withdraw its mis- 
siles was endorsed by the Organization of American States (com- 
posed of all the countries in North and South America, and devoted 
to the exchange of information, economic aid, and mutual defense ). 

Although Castro’s Communist tactics and policies have alienated 
many, to some Latin Americans he is a heroic figure, a symbol of 
a successful revolution against tyranny and oppression. Castro has 
cleverly exploited this fund of good will to stir up Cuban-type 
revolutions in other Latin America countries. Venezuela, rich in oil 
and iron ore, is a prime target. Venezuelan Castroites have sabo- 
taged oil pipe lines, factories, and government buildings. In 1967 
Bolivian troops crushed a Cuban-led guerrilla band led by Castro’s 
lieutenant, Che Guevera. 

Latin American countries face critical social and economic prob- 
lems. Hence they are fertile ground for Castro’s revolutionary 
propaganda. In 1961 the United States government proposed the 


Some observers believe that Fidel Castro’s loyalties are divided, as shown 
here, between the Kremlin, which sends Cuba financial aid. and Red China. 
which (as we shall see in the next chapter) advocates a policy of world 
Communist revolution. For this reason Castro has been called a “Communist 
chameleon” who may change his colors at will in the interests of self-pres- 
ervation at a given moment. 
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Alliance for Progress to aid the economies of our neighbors to the 
south. Working with these countries we hope to improve their liv- 
ing standards while preserving democratic institutions. We believe 
that this program of planned aid and cooperation will so improve the 
lives of the peoples of Latin America that they will reject communism. 


COMMUNIST PARTIES 
IN NON-COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


There are still other aspects of communism not represented by 
Communist governments but by Communist Parties in non-Com- 
munist countries. Communism has shown impressive gains in some 
west European countries where Communist Parties are permitted 
to state their Party’s position and to nominate candidates for public 
office. In France and Italy, Communists have enrolled hundreds 
of thousands of members in their organizations. The vote for Com- 
munist ‘Party candidates is large in these countries, and millions of 
votes have been cast for Communist tickets; Communists have been 
elected to many offices. Communists sit in many legislatures in 
western Europe. 

Bear in mind, however, that Communist candidates receive many 
votes from non-Communists because the Party has allied itself 
with popular causes. These voters believe their votes may be effec- 
tive in achieving economic and social reforms and in persuading 
non-Communist parties to pay more attention to their needs. 

In France and Italy the Communist Party receives approximately 
25 per cent of the vote. However, in recent years the Communist 
movement has been troubled by Khrushchev’s revelations about 
Stalin’s role (see page 84). It is likely that the rift between Soviet 
and Chinese Communists will result in increasing problems for 
Communist leaders in western Europe. 

Although before the war even powerful Communist Parties 
accepted Soviet leadership, Western Communists have increasingly 
favored “polycentrism,” that is, the idea that each national Com- 
munist Party should be able to pursue its own program without 
taking orders either from Moscow or from Peking. One Communist 
Party which has met a different fate from those in other non-Com- 
munist countries is that of the American Communist Party, which 
we will study in Chapter 12. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


Comintern Yalta Agreement Russo-German Pact 
Cominform Kurile Islands Teheran Agreement 
NATO Truman Doctrine Potsdam Agreement 
Cold War Marshal] Plan Communist satellites 
Titoism Berlin Airlift “people’s democracies” 
Berlin Wall 38th Parallel “nationalist deviations” 
[ron Curtain Walter Ulbricht Wladislaw Gomulka 
Fidel Castro Josip Broz Tito Cardinal Mindszenty 
polycentrism Lend Lease aid Alliance for Progress 
Tannu Tuva “Patriotic War” freedom fighters 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


What were Russia’s territorial losses following the First World War? 
Describe two methods used by the USSR. for communizing eastern 
Europe during and after the Second World War. 

How did the German-Soviet Pact of 1939 promote Soviet objectives? 
How did the Soviet Union gain control of the Baltic countries? 
What gains were made by the Soviet Union through agreements 
with Britain and the United States during the Second World War? 
Why was the Comintern abolished in 1943? 

The losses suffered by Russia during the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-1905) were regained as a result of the Yalta Conference. 
Explain this statement. 

Why was the USSR able to impose pro-Communist governments 
upon eastern European countries after the Second World War? 
Which decision of the Potsdam Conference of 1945 divides the 
United States and the Soviet Union today? 

How was Korea divided after Japan’s surrender in 1945? 

Explain how the following American policies frustrated Russian 
expansion: Truman Doctrine, Marshall Plan, NATO. 

How did the United States break the Russian blockade of Berlin? 
What action did the UN take in Korea in 1950? 

In 1956 the Communist satellite system in eastern Europe almost 
collapsed. Explain. 

What common factors prompted revolutions in both Hungary and 
Poland in 1956? 

Why did Tito and Stalin quarrel in 1948? 

What geographic and historical factors explain why Yugoslavia left 
the Soviet satellite system? 

Why did the United States send aid to Tito? 

How does Yugoslav communism differ from Soviet communism? 
Why has Albania opposed Khrushchev’s policies? 
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For Class Discussion 


How “independent” are Russian satellites in eastern Europe today? 
Did Stalin make a mistake when he signed a pact with Hitler in 1939? 
The American government refuses to recognize the Soviet annexa- 
tion of the Baltic states. Should we change our policy? 

Should the Western Allies have aided Russia with supplies during 
the Second World War? 

Was it wise for the Americans to make concessions at Teheran and 
Yalta in order to bring the USSR into the war against Japan? 
Why are the Kurile Islands of strategic importance to the Americans 
and to the Russians? 

Eastern Europe has been economically and socially backward for 
centuries. Does this explain the existence of Communist govern- 
ments in that area today? 

Will a second attempt to blockade Berlin be more successful? 
Can the entrance of Communist China into the Korean War be 
justified? 

Why was “Titoism” a threat to the Soviet Union? 

Do the Soviet satellites obey Soviet commands? 

Should we continue to furnish aid to Communist Yugoslavia? 
Have there been basic changes in Soviet foreign policy since Stalin’s 
death? 

How did Khrushchev’s rule differ from Stalin’s? 

Should the United States use force to overthrow Castro’s govern- 
ment in Cuba? 

Will “polycentrism” in the Communist world develop as time goes 
on? If so, why? 


For Further Research 


Why did Stalin sign a nonaggression pact with Hitler in 1939? 
Was the Yalta Agreement damaging to American interests? 

Was the dropping of atomic bombs upon Japan in 1945 justified? 
What were the causes and results of the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956? 

Trace the history of Polish-Russian relations since 1945. 

Did the United States win the Korean War? 

What lessons were learned by the American army as a result of 
the Korean War? 

What have been the results of the split between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union? 

How did Castro gain power? What is his program today? 

Is Latin America a fertile area for the spread of communism? 
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The greatest concentration of Communist power outside of the 
Soviet Union is that of the People’s Republic of China, with a popu- 
lation embracing one-fourth of all mankind—700 million people, 
increasing by an estimated 15 million a year! China has a serious 
problem in feeding such a huge population in an area only 25 per 
cent larger than the continental United States. 


THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The Chinese Communists have been in power since October, 
1949. To understand their rise to power, and their relation to the 
Soviet Union and the West, we must look at the problem in brief 
historical perspective. 

In our opening chapter we saw the importance of the social, 
political, and economic factors which form the background for the 
first appearance of communism on the world’s stage. The back- 
ground for communism in China has both similarities to and differ- 
ences from that of communism in Soviet Russia. 

Geography and Resources Towering mountains, arid 
deserts, and barren uplands, as well as the wide reaches of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, almost isolated China from the rest of 
the world for many centuries. Except for two great plains—the 
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Hwang Ho (Yellow River) plain in North China, and the Yangtze 
River plain in the south—the country is mainly mountainous, and 
little of her soil is fertile. (See map, page 211.) 

China is an agricultural country. Land is her most important 
resource, and the little which can be cultivated is densely popu- 
lated. It requires painstaking hand labor to produce crops of rice, 
wheat, tea, and soybeans, but the long growing season in South 
China permits the harvesting of three crops a year, and two may 
be grown in some places in North China. 

The fertile valleys of both the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers, how- 
ever, frequently flood causing severe crop damage and resulting 
in great famines. For this reason, the Yellow River has been called 
“China’s Sorrow.” Feeding and clothing a huge population in the 
face of slim resources and recurrent natural disasters has been an 
age-old problem for the Chinese. 

China’s mineral resources have not yet been fully assessed. She 
is rich in tungsten, antimony, manganese, copper, and tin; iron 
deposits have been found, and newly developed coal mining assures 
the exploitation of these deposits for industrial purposes. 

China’s Ancient Civilization China’s history goes back 
more than four thousand years, and the Chinese have the world’s 
oldest continuing civilization. Two centuries before the birth of 
Christ, China became an empire. Although dynasties changed, 
China was ruled by emperors for two thousand years. 

Central to Chinese culture were the writings of Confucius, a 
philosopher and governmental official who lived in the sixth century 
B.c. Confucius set forth five categories of correct and morally right 
behavior: ruler to official, father to son, husband to wife, brother 
to brother, friend to friend. Every man in every relationship had 
certain rights, duties, and obligations which had to be fulfilled to 
preserve an orderly society. The Chinese have always valued human 
dignity and social order, but they emphasized man’s duty to the 
group of which he was a member rather than his freedom as an 
individual. 

Filial Piety. In traditional Chinese society the greatest value was 
placed on'the virtue of filial piety, that is, the duty of children to 
obey their parents. The family unit included not only the husband, 
wife, and unmarried children, but also married sons, their wives 
and children, and others dependent upon the family. The individ- 
ual’s place in society was based on his family’s position, and his 
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successes and. failures reflected not upon his own ability, but upon 
his family’s honor. 

The importance of family identity in Chinese culture is evidenced 
by the custom of putting the family name before the given name. 
The family was the basic unit of society; an obedient son, it was 
expected, would also make an obedient subject. 

The Social System. China was an agrarian country and 85 per cent 
of her population were peasants living in isolated villages where 
the family was often the only “government” which they knew. A 
council of village elders decided disputes in accordance with local 
custom and the principles of Confucian philosophy. A Chinese 
proverb parallels a Russian saying, “Heaven is high, and the 
Emperor far away.” 

About half of the peasants owned their own land; holdings were 
usually tiny and the yield from them was inadequate to feed a large 
family. A Chinese peasant was always hungry, and many families 
had to go into debt to the local landlord in order to survive. Those 
who did not own their land were either tenant farmers or farm 
laborers. The constant threat of flood, famine, and disease added 
additional burdens to the peasants’ miserable lot. Like the Russian 
muzhik, the Chinese peasant lived in poverty, in “darkness,” and in 
ignorance, and like the muzhik his overwhelming desire was for 
more land. 

The propertied class in pre-Communist China was made up of 
the gentry (landowners and scholars) and the merchants. They had 
the means and the leisure to acquire an education, which included 
knowledge of the Chinese classics (Confucius and others), as well 
as the ability to read and write the intricate Chinese ideographs 
(based on ideas, objects, or sounds, rather than on an alphabet). 

The Government of the Empire During the many cen- 
turies when China was ruled by an emperor, dynasties changed 
many times. Sometimes the emperor was a foreign invader. The last 
rulers of the Chinese empire were the Manchus, who came out of 
the Northwest and ruled China from 1644-1912. Although they 
adopted the Chinese culture and way of life, the Chinese consid- 
ered them foreigners throughout the almost three centuries of their 
rule. Under the Manchus, the empire expanded further than in any 
period in Chinese history, gaining some degree of control over 
Tibet, Nepal, Korea, and several Southeast Asian states. 
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The Emperor of China was revered as the “Son of Heaven,” 
appointed by the gods to rule; he was an absolute monarch. He 
appointed governors and officials to rule at the local level. Members 
of the civil service were usually recruited from the gentry. They 
won appointments through competitive examinations (open to all, 
but in practice restricted to the leisure class) which tested their 
knowledge of the Chinese classics. Since this was the only require- 
ment, Chinese government officials had little training for the posi- 
tions they were expected to fill. Civil service salaries were extremely 
low, and graft, inefficiency, and corruption ran rampant. 

Relations with the Outside World. China, isolated from the outside 
world by formidable natural barriers, had little contact with for- 
eigners. On her northern frontiers, nomadic tribes with a culture 
more primitive than her own were a constant threat. In the third 
century 3.c. Chinese emperors built the Great Wall to keep out 
such barbarian invasions. We cannot wonder that the Chinese came 
to consider their country as the center of the world and themselves 
as the only civilized people. They had only condescension and con- 
tempt for foreigners. 

After the thirteenth century, when Marco Polo became an official 
in the court of the grandson of Genghis Khan, the lure of the 
Orient became increasingly strong for adventurous and ambitious 
European traders and missionaries. Since these people did not dis- 
turb China’s tranquility, they were tolerated by the emperors. 


For centuries, foreigners sought to exploit the riches of the Chinese silk trade. 
This detail from a fourteenth century map shows a caravan, possibly headed 
by Niccolo and Maffeo Polo, en route from Bukhara (in the present-day Uzbek 
Republic) to Peking. They are crossing the Tien Shan Mountains into Sinkiang 
with the help of Mongol guides. 
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In 1689, however, the Russians and Chinese signed their first 
treaty. The Russians were forced to withdraw from Chinese terri- 
tory which they had occupied around the Amur River. Later, as 
we shall see, Russia regained many privileges. 

In the nineteenth century China’s complacent attitude toward 
foreigners was rudely shattered. At that time Western merchants 
came to the Orient to open new markets for the surplus goods 
created by the Industrial Revolution. They demanded freedom to 
trade, and they were backed by powerful governments, armed with 
the latest weapons. 

The Opening of China. During the nineteenth century China was 
carved up by Britain, France, Germany, Japan, and Russia in a race 
for naval bases, mining concessions, trading monopolies, and 
spheres of influence. The Manchu Empire was weak, inefficient and 
corrupt; the “Son of Heaven” soon found that an ancient culture 
was no match for modern guns. 

Defeated in wars with Western powers, China was forced to 
sign peace treaties which opened several ports to foreign trade and 
also to accept the principle of extraterritoriality by which a for- 
eigner residing in China was subject not to Chinese law, but to 
that of his own country. These treaties were called the “unequal 
treaties” because the Chinese made all the concessions while the 
Western powers reaped the gains. 

In 1894 Japan went to war with China in a dispute over Korea. 
China was again defeated, and the subsequent Russian encroach- 
ment in Korea led to the Russo-Japanese war in 1904 (see page 
29). After the Japanese defeated China, the United States and 
Great Britain feared that China might be completely broken up 
into spheres of influence controlled by European powers and 
Japan. Thus the United States government proposed an “Open 
Door” policy in 1899, intended to preserve the territorial integrity of 
China and to assure equal trading rights for all foreigners. 

The unequal treaties and Western demands in China humiliated 
the Chinese deeply, and their contempt quickly changed to hatred 
of foreigners. Internal weakness hampered the imperial government 
and promoted the growth among intellectual and educated groups 
of a spirit of resentment. The belief grew that a new government 
was necessary to eliminate foreign intervention. A symptom of ris- 
ing Chinese nationalism was the Boxer Rebellion (so-called because 
of a mistranslation) in 1900; this was an anti-foreign, nationalistic 
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It Looks as if it would be Necessary to Step on Somebody’s Toes. 


This cartoon, published in 1900, satirizes Russian aspirations in China. 


uprising during which many Europeans were killed. The Western 
powers sent troops to China and put down the uprising. Following 
this, other nations adopted the “Open Door” policy. As a conse- 
quence of the rebellion, China had to pay an indemnity to the 
Western powers. The United States used her share in the indemnity 
to create a fund for the education of Chinese students. 

Efforts at Reform Internal unrest in China during the 
nineteenth century resulted in large and widespread rebellions. 
The Taiping Rebellion, which lasted for more than fifteen years in 
the 1850’s and 1860's, is calculated to have cost twenty million 
Chinese lives. Attempts at reform in the political, military, eco- 
nomic, and educational spheres were resisted by conservative ele- 
ments—especially the gentry who wished to relinquish neither 
control of governmental institutions nor the privileges they had 
enjoyed for centuries. The leaders of the reform movements organ- 
ized secret, conspiratorial societies, and many were influenced by 
Western ideas, such as nationalism, socialism, communism, and 
democracy. 
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Sun Yat-sen: Father of the Chinese Republic Among 
the Chinese intellectuals working for reform was Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
(1866-1925). Born into a peasant family near Macao, he acquired 
a Western medical education and traveled widely. Politics inter- 
ested him more than medicine, however, and he became deeply 
concerned with the plight of the Chinese people. He organized a 
secret revolutionary society in 1894; from that time forth he worked 
ceaselessly to improve the lot of his countrymen. He elaborated as 
his goals the “Three People’s Principles”: national independence, 
political democracy, and the “people’s livelihood” (economic re- 
forms). He organized several revolutionary attempts which all 
failed, and was in the United States, gaining support for his move- 
ment, when the revolution of 1911 overthrew the long-established 
Manchu dynasty. 


THE REVOLUTION OF I911 


Like the first Russian revolution of 1917 (see page 33), the 
Chinese revolution of 1911 can scarcely be called a revolution at 
all. The Manchu dynasty, like the Romanov, fell almost of its own 
weight. Its weakness had been revealed in a series of defeats by 
foreign powers, and the need for reform had become evident. 

A series of local uprisings broke out in 1911, and anti-Manchu 
feeling swept the country. In October, 1911, a republic was pro- 
claimed in Nanking. In February, 1912, the Emperor abdicated. 
Like the fall of the Romanovs, the fall of the Manchus was unex- 
pected, and there was no strong authority prepared to take over 
the government. 

Sun Yat-sen was elected president of the Republic. Little more 
than a year after Dr. Sun took office, he abdicated in favor of Yuan 
Shi-kai, a former general in the imperial army. He did so in the 
vain hope that Yuan would establish an efficient, strong govern- 
ment. Instead, Yuan attempted to reestablish the monarchy with 
himself as emperor. For four years Yuan ruled as a dictator, while 
former president Sun sought to reestablish a constitutional republic 
from headquarters in Canton. 

From Yuan’s death in 1916 until 1927, China, although nominally 
a republic, was actually controlled by a number of local warlords 
who fought among themselves and who recognized no central 
authority. 
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The Kuomintang: The National People’s Party Sun 
Yat-sen’s party, based on his “Three Principles,” was called the 
Kuomintang (the National People’s Party). Its program included 
a strong stand against the unequal treaties. In its opposition to the 
Western powers, it found a friend in Lenin’s Communist Party. 

Formation of the Chinese Communist Party The 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was founded in 1921, and its 
members worked within the framework of the Kuomintang. Sun 
Yat-sen hoped to interest the Western powers in the advantage of 
building a strong, democratic China. His efforts toward this end 
failed. The Soviet Union, however, was anxious for allies, and in 
1922 a Comintern agent approached Dr. Sun, and an agreement 
was reached whereby the Kuomintang received Soviet support for 
its policies without committting itself to work for the establishment 
of communism in China. In accepting Communist help, Sun hoped 
to unify and strengthen the Kuomintang. 

The Kuomintang received weapons and financial support from 
the Soviet Union. The Russian Communists sent military officers, 
technicians, and cadres of experienced revolutionaries to China. 
Many Chinese went to the Soviet Union for study and training, 
among them Sun’s brightest military aide, Chiang Kai-shek. 

Chiang Kai-shek. Born in the province of Chekiang in 1887, Chiang 
Kai-shek was a member of a well-to-do family of bureaucrats and 
merchants. He was educated in Chinese and Japanese military 
schools. He joined Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary movement in 1910 
and became his political successor in the Kuomintang. Although 
he had gone to Moscow to study Communist military methods and 
political organizations, he eventually used this knowledge to 
strengthen the position of the non-Communist and anti-Communist 
factions of the Kuomintang. For the two years following Sun’s death 
in 1925, Chiang used his loyal army to establish the Nation- 
alist anti-Communist government in Nanking, soon recognized as 
the official government of China by warlords and foreigners alike. 

In 1927 Chiang tried to rid the Kuomintang of its Communist 
elements, and many Communists were arrested and executed. It 
has been estimated that in the period 1928-1932 more than one mil- 
lion Communists were killed. Party members were driven under- 
ground or fled from the cities to the countryside. In Kiangsi and 
other southern provinces, they established autonomous government 
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units which they called Soviets. The Chinese Communist Party kept 
up close ties with the Soviet rulers in the Kremlin. A young Com- 
munist organizer, Mao Tse-tung, became the leader of the Kiangsi 
Soviet. 

Mao Tse-tung. Born in 1893, in the central province of Hunan, Mao 
Tse-tung was the son of a well-to-do peasant. He received an edu- 
cation in the Chinese classics and modern subjects—not any easy 
| matter for a Chinese peasant of that time. He studied at Peking 
\ University and worked there briefly as a librarian. As a student 

he was influenced by Marxist ideas, and became one of the founders 
of the Chinese Communist Party in 1921. He became a professional 
organizer of trade unions and the peasantry. Mao survived Chiang’s 
“Communist extermination campaigns” by taking refuge in the coun- 
tryside, where he began to organize the peasantry in earnest. Like 
Lenin, he was willing to adjust Marxist theory to practical politics. 

The Long March. Mao's followers fought Chiang’s Nationalist 
troops. For almost two years they were forced to retreat, fleeing and 
fighting through southern and western China in a 6,000 mile trek 
known as “The Long March.” Of the almost 90,000 men who set out 
on the March, only 20,000 survived. By 1935, Mao had established 
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his headquarters in caves near the province of Yenan. Here the Com- 
munists planned the eventual take-over of power throughout China. 
Civil war between Chiang’s Nationalists and Mao’s Communists 
continued. 

The Japanese Invasion. During the First World War, Japan in its 
“Twenty-One Demands” sought to make China virtually a Japanese 
protectorate. China, powerless to resist most of these demands, was 
forced to grant political, economic, and military concessions to the 
Japanese. In 1931, in the midst of China’s civil wars, Japan invaded 
Manchuria where, over the protests of the League of Nations, it set 
up the puppet state of Manchukuo. In 1932, Japan installed the 
former boy emperor of China (who had been forced by Chinese 
Republicans to abdicate in 1912) as emperor of Manchukuo. 

In 1937 war was declared between Japan and China and the 
Nationalists agreed to a “united front” with the Communists to 
fight the common enemy. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


In the Far East, the Second World War was fought island-by- 
island across the Pacific by the United States and her allies. Inex- 
orably, it closed in on the Japanese. On the mainland of China, 
however, the Japanese invaders were undefeated. 

The Cairo Conference We have seen the wartime agree- 
ments (pages 185 and 186) which settled the alignments of countries 
in Europe following the war. In December, 1943, China’s fate fol- 
lowing the Japanese defeat was discussed by Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Chiang Kai-shek in Cairo, Egypt. By their agreement, China 
was to recover all the Chinese territories seized by Japan—Man- 
churia, Taiwan (Formosa), and the Pescadores Islands. Japan was 
to return to her territorial status of 1868. 

USSR Gains in China Chiang Kai-shek was not present at 
the Teheran and Yalta Conferences because at that time the 
Soviet Union was not yet at war with China’s enemy, Japan. At 
Yalta, Stalin exacted a high price for his promise to enter the war 
against Japan. He demanded, and got, control over Manchurian 
railroads, the Port Arthur naval base, and free rein in Outer Mon- 
golia. Although, as in the past, China was not consulted in the 
partition of her territories by the West, Chiang’s government be- 
came one of the five permanent members of the United Nations 
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Security Council. Plans for this international organization 
formed in 1945 were also made at Yalta. 

Collapse of the “United Front” With the defeat of Japan 
at the end of the Second World War, the “united front” between 
Nationalist and Communist forces in China collapsed. Civil war 
again broke out between the two. Stalin’s promise to support the 
Nationalist government was scarcely made when it was broken. In 
Manchuria, which the Russians invaded shortly before Japan sur- 
rendered, there were no Nationalist forces. The Russians allowed 
the Chinese Communists to take over huge stockpiles of Japanese 
arms. Thus reinforced, the Communists gained added strength. 
Efforts on the part of the United States to mediate between the 
Nationalists and Communists failed. In 1949, two years after the 
civil war began, Mao’s troops had crossed the Yangtze, captured 
Nanking, the last Nationalist stronghold, and Shanghai. Mao Tse- 
tung proclaimed the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China in October, 1949. 

Two Chinas Chiang Kai-shek and his followers fled to Tai- 
wan (Formosa), a large island one hundred miles off the southern 
coast of China. The loss of mainland China to the Communists cre- 
ated a unique political situation—a Chinese Communist govern- 
ment in control of the mainland, and a Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment on the island of Taiwan. The United States recognizes only 
the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek; the Soviet Union 
recognizes only the Communist government of Mao Tse-tung. 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS IN POWER 


The Chinese Communists came to power for several reasons. It 
must be remembered that civil wars and wars with Japan during 
the 1930’s and 1940's left Chiang Kai-shek little time in which to 
organize China. Furthermore, his government had become unpopu- 
lar because of corruption and dictatorial and brutally oppressive 
policies. The Communists, on the other hand, were identified with 
reform. In line with Mao’s policy of gaining the support of the 
peasants, the Communists promised land reform in the territories 
which they ruled. Wherever they were victorious, they expropriated 
the landlord’s holdings and divided the land among the poorer 


The Chinese people are subjected to continuous anti-American propaganda. 
Demonstrations such as this, protesting the Japanese-American military pact 
of May, 1960, try to convince other Asian peoples that the United States is an 
“imperialist war monger” and “enemy of democracy.” 


peasants. Their army was highly disciplined, and their adminis- 
trators were honest. They thus gained large-scale popular support. 

Government Policies The Chinese People’s Republic, 
proclaimed in 1949, is a “people’s democracy” organized along 
lines similar to those of the Soviet satellites in Europe. The Chinese 
Communist Party is undisputed ruler of the country. With almost 
13 million members it is the largest Communist Party in the world. 
The Party, organized on the principle of “democratic centralism,” 
closely follows the Soviet model. Several other parties in the gov- 
ernment represent nominally existing “bourgeois” interests. 

The government owns all heavy industry, such as mining, oil 
refining, steel production, and the factories making machines. Pro- 
duction is centrally planned for the entire country in Soviet-style 
Five-Year Plans. Some private enterprise is allowed for small busi- 
nesses, but these are increasingly subject to government regulation. 
“The policy of the state towards capitalist industry and commerce 
is to use, restrict and transform them,” states the constitution. 

As in the Soviet Union, education, the arts, and the means of com- 
munication and information have been refashioned to aid Com- 
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munist goals. Communist rule in China is based on fear and force, 
much as was Stalin’s rule in the 1980’s and 1940’s in the Soviet 
Union. The loyalty of the average citizen is watched over by street 
and house committees similar to the Soviet committees and com- 
radely courts. The secret police watch over Chinese citizens to insure 
loyalty and conformity. 

Thought Control: Brainwashing. Chinese Communists have under- 
taken an intensive program to reeducate the people who must be 
taught to conform to Communist ideology, a system entirely foreign 
to Chinese culture and civilization. To this end self-criticism meet- 
ings are organized within every group of workers, students, or 
other “collectives.” 

Small groups meet regularly under the leadership of a Com- 
munist cadre. All must participate in the discussion. Anti-Com- 
munist ideas are confessed, and explained away by the leader; a 
conforming member must not merely agree, but must also explain 
why he agrees and prove that he means what he says! Such sessions 
are repeated regularly and aim at building true support rather than 
mere conformity among the people. One Chinese has reported that 
these meetings are held as often as once a week in three-hour 
sessions. This psychologically intensive process of re-education has 
been termed “brainwashing.” 

Anti-American Propaganda. Finally, ever since it came to power, 
the Chinese Communist Party has been fostering hatred amongst the 
people of foreign “imperialists’—and of the United States in par- 
ticular. Parades and demonstrations are organized to chant anti- 
American slogans and shout threats against the American govern- 
ment; the militia is drilled for war with the United States. In 
everything from kindergarten songs to military marches, the Chinese 

. people are taught to hate America. 

Economic Policies: The Great Leap Forward. Domestic policies 
have changed in the years of Communist rule, according to the 
needs of the Party at each stage. The first Five-Year Plan was intro- 
duced in 1953, and considerable progress was achieved by 1958. 
Like the Soviet plans, it stressed the development of heavy indus- 
try. Like Stalin, Mao was intent on building the nation’s military 
strength. 

The second Five-Year Plan was launched in 1958 as “The Great 
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Leap Forward.” Impossible goals were set, and the people were 
exhorted to work at ever-increasing speed. Reports from China at 
its conclusion in 1962 indicated that the “Great Leap Forward” 
was overly ambitious. It was impossible to produce as much steel, 
or as many machines and factories as planned, and the government 
was forced to modify many of its goals. 

Collectivization of Agriculture. Agricultural policies of the Chi- 
nese Communists not only paralleled those of Stalin (see page 72-73), 
but went one step further. In the first years of their rule (until 1954), 
the Chinese Communists kept their promise to give land to the 
peasants. Their tenure, however, was brief. In 1954 a drive to estab- 
lish collective farms on the Soviet model (see page 160) began; 
by 1957 all land (excepting garden plots) was collectivized; the 
Chinese peasant’s brief dream of owning more land was shattered. 

Establishing the Communes. In 1958, as part of the “Great Leap 
Forward” a program was launched which was intended to repre- 
sent the next step towards “communism” in the countryside. Col- 
lective farms were combined into communes—political and eco- 
nomic units which supervised the agricultural work of a district and 
also managed light industry such as the manufacture of bicycles, 
bricks, or farm implements. 

Communes organized the entire labor force of a district. Men 
and women were formed into brigades and sent where they were 
needed. Many of them were used for work on dams and irrigation 
projects, while others attended to farm work. Communal nurseries 
and mess halls freed women for productive work. All workers were 
given military training, and political education and planned recrea- 
tion was provided in the evenings. 

The government planned to organize communes ir the cities as 
well as in the countryside. However, there were a great many prob- 
lems concerned with such organization, and the plans were gradu- 
ally abandoned. 


Foreign Expansion In 1950, shortly after the Communists 
had taken over the government of China, they invaded and con- 
quered Tibet, which had been part of the Manchu empire. It had 
been virtually self-governing since the 1911 revolution. Recon- 
quered by the Chinese Communists, it was made an autonomous 
region of the People’s Republic of China. Tibetans are deeply reli- 


The “Great Leap Forward” was 
Mao Tse-tung’s attempt to indus- 
trialize China as Stalin had the 
USSR. Untrained peasants were 
expected to manufacture steel in 
backyard furnaces (above). Steel 
produced in this way was of in- 
ferior quality and deteriorated 
rapidly, severely hampering the 
nation’s technological progress. 


gious Buddhists and were ruled by a priest king, the Dalai Lama. 
They came into conflict with their new rulers when the Communists 
attempted reforms which threatened their age-old beliefs. A revolt 
broke out in 1959. Chinese soldiers suppressed the uprising, and the 
Dalai Lama fled across the Indian border. 

As we have seen (page 191), the Korean war broke out in 1950. 
When the Chinese government thought its borders threatened, it 
sent “volunteers” to help the North Koreans. 

In the spring of 1955, 2,000 representatives from twenty-nine 
African and Asian nations met for a conference at Bandung, Indo- 
nesia. Here the Chinese Communists played down their aggressive 
ambitions. Prime Minister Nehru of India held the stage by advo- 
cating “neutralism,” that is, non partisanship, where Red China, 
the United States, and Russia were concerned. 

In 1962, however, China came into conflict with India about dis- 
puted territory along their common border. In a surprise move, the 
Chinese attacked Indian soldiers and the Indians rushed troops to 
defend their borders. After initial Chinese successes, the govern- 
ment called a halt to the war. Chinese and Indian troops still con- 
front each other along the frontiers, and the dispute has not yet 
been settled. 
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While Chinese Communists have always been greatly influenced 
by their Soviet comrades, the Chinese government owes its power 
to no outside agency. China, unlike the Soviet satellites, is a great 
and powerful country. Soviet and Chinese policies differ on many 
vital issues, and herein lie current sources of conflict. The Soviet 
Union and China have a long common frontier. On the Soviet side 
stretch the great empty spaces of Siberia; on the Chinese side, a 
fast-growing population is taxing the government’s ability to feed 
and clothe it. Some day the pressure of the Chinese population 
may cause it to overflow the Siberian plains. 

Ideological Differences China's foreign policy tends to be 
more aggressive than the Soviet Union finds desirable. Chinese 
Communists take the view that they must establish world com- 
munism, and to achieve this they seem willing to oppose the West 
even at the risk of nuclear war. Indeed, Mao asserts that Marxism- 
Leninism calls war between capitalist and “socialist” countries 
inevitable. The Soviet Communists have decided that Marxist ide- 
ology permits peaceful co-existence with the West: this means 
refraining from risking war, while promoting the downfall of capi- 
talism by all other available means. That disagreement on “correct” 
Marxist ideology can lead to important differences in action was 
demonstrated in the October 1962 crisis over Cuba (see page 198). 
Khrushchev promised to withdraw his missiles and troops from 
Cuba to avert a nuclear war, while Chinese Communists urged that 
he resist the “imperialist aggression” of the United States. 

The differences between China and the Soviet Union were 
dramatically exposed in the summer of 1963 when ideological dis- 
cussions (aimed at healing the rift between Kremlin and Peking 
leaders) failed amidst a stormy exchange of letters. 

In 1963 the Soviet Union signed a treaty with the West limiting 
nuclear testing. The Peking government denounced the Soviet 
leadership for “capitulating” to the capitalist countries and has since 
tried to sway world Communist opinion against Khrushchev. The 
Russians, just as we do, recognize the danger of a nuclear war in 
which, as Khrushchev has said, “the living would envy the dead,” 
while Chinese Communist leaders claim to be indifferent to the 
consequences of such a war. 
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Economic Rivalry Another source of friction between the 
two countries is the fact that the USSR is more highly industrialized 
than China—a “have” against a “have not” nation. Living standards 
in the country are much lower than they are in the USSR. China 
needs Soviet economic aid; her ambitious Five-Year Plans cannot 
be carried on without Soviet money, machines, and technical aid. 
The Soviet Union has withdrawn much of this aid because of its 
ideological conflicts with China. China, on the other hand, has 
accused the USSR of behaving like an “imperialist” power (al- 
though in Marxist ideology no Communist country can be “imperial- 
ist”) and of supporting the policies of capitalist governments. 

It appears that Mao has resented generous Soviet aid to “neu- 
tral countries” which could have been used for China. Soviet aid 
granted to China has been comparatively meager, and on terms 


Vietnam is a target for the expansion of Chinese communism. In Peking. 
Mao Tse-tung greets a feminine representative of South Vietnam's Communist 
Party. At that time—August, 1963—a resolution was drafted to “liberate” South 
Vietnam from its pro-Western government. 
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which compelled Mao to pay for every delivery received. Finally, 
the Soviets have not shared with the Chinese their knowledge of 
nuclear devices, or of the technology involved in their space program. 

A Threat to Soviet Leadership In Asia _ China repre- 
sents a serious threat to the Soviet Union’s claim to leadership of 
the “socialist camp,” that is, the other Communist countries, espe- 
cially since detonating its first nuclear device in late 1964. 

Following the Second World War, many Asian nations sought 
independence from colonial rule. The French colony of Indochina 
was the scene of a prolonged struggle for power between Com- 
munists and nationalist parties. When the French were forced to 
grant independence in 1954, the colony was divided into North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

A Communist government was established in North Vietnam. In 
South Vietnam guerrillas (Viet Cong) began a relentless campaign 
to gain control of the country with help from the Communist north. 
The government of South Vietnam has called on the United States 
to assist it in resisting these attacks. American troops have been dis- 
patched to South Vietnam to fight alongside the South Vietnamese 
army in this war. 

In Laos, a civil war has been raging intermittently between the 
Communist forces (Pathet Lao) and the government in power. The 
Soviet Union and the Western allies have repeatedly tried to find 
a stable settlement between the two, but it seems doubtful whether 
the Soviet government has sufficient influence on the Pathet Lao 
to enforce its decisions. 

The Communist government of North Korea has supported China 
in the ideological dispute, and Communist parties in Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Australia, and New Zealand have felt the impact of the 
Sino-Soviet split. These parties are divided by a struggle for control 
between followers of Chinese and defenders of Soviet policies. 

The achievements of the Chinese Communist government are 
impressive. It has exerted tremendous effort to increase literacy and 
to make education widely available. Extensive campaigns to im- 
prove public health have been undertaken and a concerted effort 
has been made to defeat China’s age-old problems: flood and 
famine. For the first time in centuries, China has had an effective 
central government. 
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As in Stalin’s Russia, all these advances have been achieved at a 
tremendous cost in human lives and human values. In the first 
years the victims of Communist rule were counted in the millions 
(landlords, intellectuals, businessmen). Insistence on conformity to 
Communist ideology is destroying many cultural values, and the an- 
cient Chinese civilization based on the family unit is being system- 
atically destroyed. 


Checklist for Your Notebook 


Tibet Chiang Kai-shek Yellow River 
Confucius Bandung Conference Yangtse River 
ideographs Great Leap Forward The Long March 
Manchus Revolution of 1911 Vietnam 
Great Wall Three People’s Principles Viet Cong 
communes “Open Door” policy Pathet Lao 
Laos Cairo Conference Genghis Khan 
Taiwan “China’s Sorrow” Sun Yat-sen 
“Two Chinas” Boxer Rebellion Mao Tse-tung 
Manchukuo “Son of Heaven” brainwashing 
Dalai Lama filial piety Kuomintang 


GO: 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 


What comparisons can be made between tsarist Russia and China 
under the Manchus? 

Why was education so important in ancient China? 

Why did the Chinese resent the “unequal treaties?” 

Sun Yat-sen has been called the “George Washington of China.” 
What role did he play in that country? 

Fumish two factors which explain why the Chinese Communists 
were able to defeat the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Why have the Chinese Communists established “communes?” 

Why did the Great Leap Forward fail? 

What territories have been annexed by the Chinese Communists 
since 1949? 

What are the issues which separate Communist China and the Soviet 
Union? 


For Class Discussion 


Is it true, as the Communist Chinese claim, that the United States is 
China’s main enemy? 
Can “brainwashing” change the minds of men? 


10. 


fl 


Gum oo bo 


In the long run, is it likely that the Soviets will be allies of the United 
States against Communist China? 

What can the American government do in order to capitalize on the 
conflicts of Communist governments in world affairs? 

Can there be “peaceful co-existence” between the American and 
Communist systems? 

What areas in Asia would be natural targets for an extension of 
Chinese Communist power? 

Whom will Communists in Southeast Asia support, Communist China 
or the Soviet Union? 

China’s conflicts with the USSR and the United States are based on 
national interest, not ideology. Discuss. 

Should the United States have granted Stalin’s demands concerning 
China during the Second World War? 

Is is likely that the Communist Chinese do not really fear atomic war? 


For Further Research 


Trace the relations between the USSR and Communist China since 
1945. 

What have been the economic problems of Communist China? 
Should Communist China be admitted to the United Nations? 

Can Chiang Kai-shek regain control of the Chinese mainland? 

What were the objectives of American policies in China between 
1945 and 1949? 
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Target USA: 
Communism 
in the 
United States 


There are few governments which can match that of the United 
States in terms of continuous existence. For over one hundred and 
seventy years Americans have had a stable system of political rule. 

One of the great strengths of our democracy is the freedom with 
which minority groups function in the political arena. American 
history has many examples of minority parties dedicated to pro- 
moting specialized interests. Agrarian groups such as the Populists 
and Grangers, for example, sponsored reforms in behalf of the 
farmers, while others, such as the Greenback-Labor party of the 
1870's and the Progressive party of 1924 promoted the interests of 
the farmers and working men. 

Whatever proposals have been made by these groups, their basic 
loyalty to American principles was never in doubt. They operated 
within the framework of our Constitution, and respected the deci- 
sions of the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of our state 
and federal governments. 

The Communist Party of the United States (CPUSA) was estab- 
lished in 1919 by individuals whose primary concern was not the 
welfare of the people of the United States, but the interests of the 
Soviet Union. From the day it was founded, its leaders have been 
selected, its factional differences resolved, and its policies directed 
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by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In this respect, the 
Communist Party differs from other American political parties and 
must be understood as a political organization outside our nation’s 
political heritage. 


THE COMINTERN: ORDERS FROM MOSCOW 


As we have seen (page 180), the Communist International 
(known as the Comintern) was created by the Soviet government 
in 1919 to coordinate the activities of Communist Parties through- 
out the world. The puppet of the Soviet government, its aim was 
to overthrow the governments of non-Communist countries. First 
Lenin, and then Stalin, controlled the affairs of Communist Parties 
the world over through the Comintern. 

From its Moscow headquarters the Comintern interfered in the 
affairs of the American Communist Party in several major areas. 

Founding the Communist Party of the United 
States (CPUSA) Marxist ideas in the United States early in 
the twentieth century were promoted by the Socialist party. A 
Socialist candidate for President, Eugene V. Debs, received 900,000 
votes in 1920. During the First World War the leaders of the 
Socialist party supported our war effort. However, many Socialists 
believed (as did Lenin who was in exile in Switzerland at this 
time), that the war was being fought to benefit imperialists. Splits 
developed in the American Socialist party and these were widened 
when the Bolsheviks secured power in Russia. Lenin’s success 
inspired those discontented with the Socialist leaders in this country 
to call for an American Marxist party similar to Lenin’s Bolshevik 
party. In 1919, encouraged by the Comintern, two of the Socialist 
splinter groups, the Communist Party of America and the Com- 
munist Labor Party, met at two simultaneous conventions held 
during the following month in Chicago. 

For three years they disagreed on several minor points: whether 
they should organize a true political party or keep the movement 
conspiratorial, and whether power should go to American-born 
Communists or to foreign language groups. One leader admitted 
that few members could make speeches or write Party literature in 
English. On one point both groups agreed: the American form of 
government should be replaced by a Soviet one. Toward this end, 
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in 1921, they merged into the United Communist Party of America. 
The Party, under one name or another, has existed ever since. 

Appointing a Leader The surest way for the Soviet Com- 
munists to control the Party in America was through leaders hand- 
picked by Communists themselves. Lenin and Stalin, with the 
wealth of a large country at their disposal, could provide financial 
assistance to foreign Communists. The Russians paid the piper, and 
so they could call the tune. 

Not all American Communists were at first willing to follow 
Moscow’s orders. After Lenin’s death in 1924 the matter came out 
in the open. An early Party leader, Jay Lovestone, led a group 
which took exception to Stalin’s revolutionary tactics. He was op- 
posed for Party leadership by William Z. Foster, whose views 
coincided with Stalin’s. 

The anti-Stalinist group were called “exceptionalists” because 
they believed that there were exceptional aspects to American capi- 
talism as compared to capitalism in other countries. They believed 
that the political, social, and economic experiences of the United 
States were so unlike those in Russia that it was futile to expect 
American Communists to follow Russian directions. Americans had 
never had a feudal system and had never had a class of nobility, 
hence Russian tactics did not apply to them. During the 1920's the 
“exceptionalist” faction argued that American workers enjoyed a 
high standard of living, had their own unions, were able to vote, 
supported their government, and did not think in terms of class 
struggle. Furthermore, they argued, Americans knew that educa- 
tional, social, and financial opportunities were available to those 
who wished them. They wanted the Party to adapt its program to 
American realities. 

The problem was taken to Moscow for a decision in 1929; Stalin 
criticized the American Communists, saying, “True Bolshevik cour- 
age does not consist in placing one’s individual will above the will 
of the Comintern.” 

Lovestone and his followers were expelled from the Party after 
they returned to the United States. After that, no American Com- 
munist leader successfully proposed his own program. 

William Z. Foster, Stalinist “Yes Man.” With his opponents re- 
buked by Stalin, William Z. Foster gained control of the American 
Communist Party in 1929. He said, “I am for the Comintern from 
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William Z. Foster (seated) is honored by Soviet leaders for his long service to 
the cause of international communism. In Moscow, in 1961, he accepts a 
statuette of Lenin from Premier Khrushchev. Until his death, soon after this 
event, Foster claimed that Soviet science, art, and politics were superior to 
those of his own country, 


start to finish . . . and if the Comintern finds itself criss-cross with 
my opinions, there is only one thing to do, and that is to change my 
opinions to fit the policy of the Comintern.” 

Born in Massachusetts, Foster had been active in labor affairs 
since his youth. He had been a member of a radical group, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, which had flourished just before 
the First World War. After that time he had led strikes, particu- 
larly in the steel industry in 1919. 

A few years after the Bolshevik revolution, Foster traveled to 
Russia. There he joined the Communist movement; he returned to 
his own country with the specific intention of infiltrating and 
destroying the American Federation of Labor. Foster joined the 
Communist Party in 1921, but this was not revealed publicly until 
1923. Until then, he pretended to be solely interested in bettering 
American unions. 

For forty years Foster never wavered in his loyalty to the Soviet 
Union. He was the Communist Party’s candidate for President of 
the United States in 1932. Though ill health kept him from being 
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as active as he wished, he was the leader of the American Com- 
munist Party when he died in Moscow in 1961. He had gone to the 
Soviet Union for medical care shortly before his death, saying that 
Russian doctors were superior to those in the United States. 

Earl Browder: Communist “Front Man.” When ill health forced 
Foster into temporary retirement, Earl Browder, another native 
American, was Stalin’s choice to act as spokesman for the American 
Party. Browder had been a Socialist and had been jailed for his 
opposition to American policies during the First World War; now 
he followed every twist and turn of the Communist line. One of 
Browder’s ancestors had fought in the American Revolution, and 
the Party made the most of it, promoting the illusion that the Party 
had roots deep in American soil. For fifteen years he was an effec- 
tive “front man” for Soviet policies. 

The “Rep”’—Moscow’s Eyes and Ears. Although leaders of the 
Communist Party, such as Foster and Browder, seemed to control 
the Party’s destinies, the real power in the Party was the Comin- 
tern’s own agents. Moscow’s trusted representatives, or “reps” as 
they were called, saw to it that Comintern decisions were obeyed 
and Moscow’s policies followed. One such “rep” was Gerhart Eisler 
who, working under the aliases of Hans Berger and Mr. Edwards, 
actually controlled the affairs of the Party for many years. The 
average member of the CPUSA never knew that the “reps,” and not 
their leaders, determined Party policy. In 1949, Eisler, under sen- 
tence for perjury, fled to East Germany where he became Propa- 
ganda Minister. 

Blueprint for Party Organization The plan for Party 
organization in the United States was made in Moscow. In 1921, 
when American Communists were unsure of the kind of organiza- 
tion to create, the Comintern sent instructions in a document en- 
titled Concerning the Next Tasks of the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica. One American Communist leader admitted, “The Comintern 
did interfere; there can be no doubt of that. And it is fortunate that 
it did.” Strict Comintern control was a feature of Party policy 
everywhere. Not only were decisions made abroad but, whatever 
they were, American Communists had to agree with them. Party 
members, knowing that many instructions came from Moscow, 
joked, “Why is the Communist Party of the United States like 
Brooklyn Bridge? Because it is suspended on cables.” 
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No one forced American Communists to follow Comintern in- 
structions. Force was unnecessary. American Communist leaders, 
hand-picked by the Comintern, were convinced that Communist 
theories and practices were scientific and that Russian leaders, hav- 
ing revolutionary experience, knew what should be done. They 
fastened the Comintern’s ideological chains upon themselves. 

Party Structure and Membership. For thirty years after it was 
established in 1921, the basic Party unit was the branch or local, 
commonly called the cell. Members were issued Party cards. Such 
“card carrying” Communists were required to attend cell meetings, 
read Party literature, and participate in mass rallies and study 
groups. Dues were scaled according to a member’s income. Mem- 
bers were also assessed to pay for deficits caused by Party activities. 
Cells organized on the basis of places of employment or neighbor- 
hoods were called shop units or street units. Above these were 
sections organized to cover cities and districts to encompass states. 

Since the war, government regulations (see page 242) have 
damaged the Communist Party’s organization. Party membership 
and all Party records are kept secret. Members are selected with 
great care for fear that the FBI will place its agents in the Party. 
American Communists often take “Party names” to conceal their 
identity. Communists are required to attend meetings of their cells 
in order to receive the party line which presents the Party’s views 
on all issues. Recently cells have been limited to as few as five 
members for fear that a deserter or government agent might reveal 
the names of other members. 

Party Discipline. The Party in America is organized in the 
same pyramid of power as the Soviet Party, with the peak of 
authority resting with the Kremlin leaders. Decisions are passed 
down to American Communists on all lower levels. Dedicated 
leaders, and not the rank-and-file Party members, are in control. 

Even a Communist’s private life is a matter of Party concern. 
The Party’s constitution has declared, “Personal or political rela- 
tions with enemies of the working class and Nation are incom- 
patible with membership in the Communist Party.” In 1951, tor 
example, the New York State Committee of the Communist Party 
even ordered its members not to take vacations in Florida because 
of that state’s segregated facilities. 

The Party is particularly hostile to those who leave its ranks and 
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furnish information to government agencies. They are called “stool 
pigeons” and “human rats.” At one time the Party even recom- 
mended that demonstrations should be organized against any 
“stool pigeons’ ” wives and children. 

An example of the Party's venom against those suspected of 
betraying it was the treatment received by John Lautner. Born in 
Hungary, he came to the United States, and joined the American 
Communist movement in 1929. He worked his way up the Party 
ladder. A staunch Communist, in 1948 he was given the task of 
preparing plans for the New York State Communist organization 
to go underground. An important aspect of his work was to protect 
the Party against infiltration by FBI agents. Because of a number 
of security failures, the other leaders mistakenly believed that 
Lautner himself was working for the FBI. They first attempted to 
have him return to Hungary, which was under Communist control. 
When the United States government refused to give him a passport, 
he was lured to a basement, threatened with a revolver, and forced 
to sign a “confession” that he was a spy. He later testified that only 
the fact that others knew where he was saved his life. 

Spreading the Party Line Members are expected to 
spread the party line by many means. From 1924 to 1958 the lead- 
ing Communist newspaper was the Daily Worker. Circulation was 
so low that it was replaced by the Worker, published weekly, one 
of eleven Communist publications available in the United States as 
late as 1963. Communist newspapers often solicit funds with such 
appeals as: “What is Peace Worth?” They state, “How many friends 
do you know who would be glad to contribute five dollars to help 
save the lives of their draft-age sons? . . . Tell them what this paper 
means in the fight to save America.” Several Communist Party 
publications are issued in foreign languages for non-English read- 
ing members. A newspaper, the Daily People’s World, was once 
published in San Francisco for West Coast members. American 
youth has always been a favorite target of Communist propaganda. 
Two publications, New Horizons for Youth and Communist View- 
point, were aimed at this audience as recently as 1963. 

Communist Propaganda. The Party also organized a number of 
“schools” for Marxist study. They were often named after American 
patriots; they favored such names as Thomas Jefferson, Samuel 
Adams, Abraham Lincoln, and Tom Paine. Negroes were supposed 
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to be attracted by one school named after George Washington 
Carver, the great Negro scientist. 

Communist propaganda has used mass meetings, parades, demon- 
strations, and signed petitions. The May Day Parade, an interna- 
tional holiday associated with the achievement of the eight-hour 
day, and first celebrated in the United States, was until recently an 
annual feature for spreading the party line in New York City. 

At such events the Party attempted to mislead onlookers with 
such non-Communist slogans as “Build a Better Brooklyn!” The fol- 
lowing, taken from one of their leaflets, was typical of their propa- 
ganda: “Negotiate with the Soviet Union for a peaceful solution 
of all disputed issues! Stop supporting reaction and anti-working- 
class movements in every land! Open the door to trade with the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies in Eastern Europe!” 
The Party no longer parades, but holds a poorly attended rally. 


THE ZIGS AND ZAGS OF COMMUNIST POLICY 


The Communist Party in the United States has indeed danced to 
Moscow’s tune. That tune has not always been the same, but has 
always harmonized exactly with current Soviet policy. We can see 
this clearly if we look at the shifts in Party policy toward American 
foreign policy, Negro rights, the labor movement, and in the Party’s 
hot and cold treatment of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Foreign Policy In theory, Communists consider their goal 
to be the overthrow of capitalist countries. However, this policy has 
changed when the security of the Soviet Union has been threat- 
ened. With Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 (see page 180), the Rus- 
sians revised their approach to capitalist democracies. The Soviet 
Foreign Office tried to secure allies among them. 

Collective Security. At this time, the Soviet Union followed a 
policy of “collective security,” arguing that if the countries threat- 
ened by Hitler joined forces, all would be safe. The Russians joined 
the League of Nations, an organization they had previously criti- 
cized. Most Americans felt that although collective security seemed 
necessary for Britain, France, and Russia, this policy was unneces- 
sary for the United States which was protected from Hitler by 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The “United Front.” The Russians had a second string to their 
bow. At a meeting of the Comintern in Moscow, in 1935, Com- 
munist representatives from all countries were told that the Russian 
government would try to establish friendly relations with other 
anti-German governments. To further this Soviet goal all Com- 
munist Parties were now to cooperate with groups they despised. 
They were to work for a “united front” with other political parties, 
trade unions, patriotic societies, and church groups, among others. 
World revolution was to be downgraded because Russian security 
was more important than toppling capitalistic governments. 

Communists the world over promptly followed instructions. In 
the United States, they ceased their attacks on such organizations as 
the American Federation of Labor, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and the Roman Catholic Church. 
These organizations, having fought the Communist Party for years, 
had no faith in Communist promises and continued in their opposi- 
tion to the Party. At that time, many people of good will who did 
not support communism joined the “united front” (also called the 
“popular front” and “people’s front”) because they believed that 
Hitler was a greater menace than Stalin. 

Front Organizations and Fellow Travelers. The Communists 
created organizations which bore such high sounding names as, 
“American Committee for Protection of the Foreign-Born,” “Con- 
gress of American Women,” “People’s Institute of Applied Reli- 
gion,” “Committee for the Protection of the Bill of Rights,” and 
“Citizens Committee of the Upper West Side (New York City ).” 
These names led the unwary into joining in the belief that they 
were supporting worthwhile causes. Non-Communists, willing to 
work with Communists in these “front organizations,” were called 
“fellow travelers.” They gave Communist causes an appearance of 
respectability. 

The Communist Party and the American Negro 
Communists have always tried to capitalize on the problems of 
religious, cultural, and racial minorities. They assumed that Negroes 
would join the Party in large numbers. To the Communists 
American Negroes were not only members of the proletariat, 
but also members of an oppressed race. Communists exploited 
every grievance of the Negro, both to build up the Party and to 
discredit the United States in the eyes of the world. Negro leaders 
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and organizations which refused to follow Communist policies were 
bitterly attacked. 

Bids for Negro support met with little success during the Party’s 
first decade. In 1928, for example, there were at most only two 
hundred Negro Communists. The Comintern therefore proposed 
that the Negro minority be treated in the same manner as minority 
groups (such as the Ukrainians and Armenians) in the USSR. 
American Communists were to advocate “black self-determina- 
tion for the establishment of a Negro Soviet Republic.” According 
to this new policy, Negroes were to establish their own “republic” 
in those sections of the South in which they were in the majority. 
Negro leaders promptly rejected this program, but the Communists 
agitated for it whenever it suited their purposes. 

Communists did much to publicize the grievances of American 
Negroes, and therefore had some influence in Negro communities. 


Americans exercised their right to peaceable assembly in the “March on 
Washington” in the summer of 1963. This demonstration, which focused on 
Negro demands for civil rights, was falsely reported by the Communist radio 
in Peking as a demonstration shouting “Down with Imperialism!” and “Down 
with Kennedy!” in an attempt to downgrade the United States. 
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However, it appears that there were never more than 2,500 Negroes 
in the Party at any one time. Responsible Negro leaders identified 
their objectives with American aspirations, not those of the Com- 
munists. One Negro organization warned: 


Remember that the Communists do not hesitate to lie when lies will 
serve their purpose, that they are masters of misrepresentation through 
misinterpretation, that they prattle about democracy in other organi- 
zations, while maintaining an iron-handed non-democratic procedure 
in their own party, and that their aim is to use the Negro and his 
problems mainly in support of Communist Party policy and only inci- 
dentally in support of Negro rights. 


Communists have largely failed to influence Negro behavior be- 
cause by far the greater number of American Negroes wish—like 
other Americans—to achieve their goals within the legal framework 
of the American system. 

The Communists and American Labor Unions 
Communists, convinced that Party members could be recruited 
from the ranks of industrial workers, turned their attention to labor 
unions. They despised the American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
because it aimed at improving the lot of the workers within the 
capitalist system, rather than through revolution. AFL leaders were 
criticized by the Communists as “labor fakers” and “misleaders of 
labor.” During the 1920’s the party line was, “A Communist who 
belongs to the AFL should seize every opportunity to voice his 
hostility to this organization, not to reform but to destroy it.” This 
tactic was called “boring from within.” 

AFL leaders warned their members of the Communist threat. 
The Communists then organized “dual” or competing unions, de- 
claring that their unions, employing tactics such as constant slander- 
ing of employers, would secure all workers’ demands. These unions, 
few in number, had little influence among Americans. 

The CIO Is Organized. In 1935 several unions withdrew from 
the AFL because they favored more aggressive tactics for building 
union membership. They created the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (CIO). This new labor group was led by non-Communists, 
but the Communists promptly “bored from within.” They worked 
hard to bring workers into CIO unions. Although other CIO mem- 
bers did not know it, for many years several highly placed leaders 
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of the CIO were attached to the Communist Party. The Communists 
concealed their rea! beliefs, pretending to be progressive union men. 
A number of CIO unions, particularly in automobile manufacturing, 
shipping, electrical equipment plants, and the fur industry, fell 
under Communist control or influence. 

Communists in control of unions manipulated union funds to sup- 
port Communist causes. These unions paid for space to publicize 
their views on political issues—views which supported Communist 
objectives. Communist editors of labor newspapers presented Com- 
munist views without union members being aware of it. Communists 
who were able to get jobs in defense plants after 1940 by hiding 
their affiliation with the Party gathered information useful to the 
Soviet Union. 

Communist tactics in CIO unions posed a danger to the security 
and welfare of the United States. Between 1939 and 194], strikes 
were called by Communist-controlled unions to prevent our country 
from rearming in the face of Gerrnan and Japanese aggression. The 
Party, wishing to prevent war materials from reaching Britain and 
France in their fight against Hitler, promoted strikes in defense 
plants. 

Strikes in Defense Industries. In 1941 Communist trade union 
leaders called a strike against North American Aircraft, whose 
California plant produced 20 per cent of American combat planes. 
President Roosevelt ordered the United States Army to take over 
the plant. William Z. Foster termed this action, “Hitlerite terror- 
ism.” A few days later Germany invaded Russia; immediately the 
Communist Party demanded the end of any strike interfering with 
the production of war materials! Thus, when the United States 
needed planes for its own defense, the Communist Party favored 
strikes; when the defense of the Soviet Union was involved, the 
Party reversed its policy. A number of defense industries were en- 
dangered in this way. 

Trade Unions Expel Communist Infiltrators. Soon after the Sec- 
ond World War ended in 1945, members of a number of CIO 
unions realized that their leaders opposed American government 
policies which conflicted with Soviet interests. Several unions were 
clearly dominated by Communist or pro-Communist officials; they 
supported the Communist take-over of China, the communization 
of eastern Europe, and other aspects of Soviet foreign policy, and 
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even used union funds to support anti-American propaganda. Amer- 
ican Communists went so far as to claim that roads being built in 
Greece as a result of the Truman Doctrine (see page 189) were 
part of a plot to permit the American army to invade the Soviet 
Union, a claim which revealed an ignorance of geography. 

Aggressive anti-Communist trade unionists furnished rank-and- 
file members with evidence of the manner in which anti-American 
propaganda was issued by Communist-controlled unions. Despite 
Communist attempts to retain control of unions by evasions, lies, 
and delays, many of their Communist supporters were defeated 
in heated elections. 

A number of important union leaders, who had once been under 
Communist discipline, broke away from the Party when they saw 
that one could not be both a good Communist and a good union 
man. One of these, Joseph Curran, president of the National Mari- 
time Union, left the Party in 1945 and reported to the CIO con- 
cerning his experiences. “These unions took it upon themselves— 
and I am speaking of the leadership—to place loyalty to the Com- 
munist Party and its program above loyalty to the CIO, and they 
went out and did everything in their power to wreck the CIO in 
the interest of the Communist Party, and so we ought to stop kid- 
ding ourselves about that.” 

Several unions under Communist control were expelled by the 
CIO or withdrew from it under heavy anti-Communist pressure. A 
CIO investigation of Communist tactics reported that one union, 
“by following the twists and turns, the zigs and zags of the Com- 
munist Party line has prevented itself from genuinely representing 
the interests of the white collar workers of America.” 

The Communist Party and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt The treatment accorded President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt before, during, and after the united front period shows 
how the American Communists tailored their views to fit Russian 
foreign policy. 

When President Roosevelt was elected in 1932, he was savagely 
attacked by Communists both at home and abroad. They charged 
that as head of a capitalist government he was a “cunning, hypo- 
critical, and servile agent of big capital, placed in the White House 
to grind more profits out of the hides of the workers.” The President 
was accused of working for a world war in the hope that he could 


Meeting in the Russian resort city of Yalta in 1945, Winston Churchill, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Josef Stalin discussed postwar policy. At this time, Commu- 
nists the world over praised the American President, though he had once 
been an object of their scorn. 
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make “every factory a military prison for the working class. .. . 

In 1935, after the Party received orders from Moscow to cooper- 
ate with all anti-Nazi groups, Roosevelt was placed on the same 
plane as Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. He was praised for stimu- 
lating union membership and aiding the workers. From 1935 to 
1939 Communist leaders called Roosevelt’s policies “one of the most 
hopeful factors for world peace and the peace of America.” Com- 
munists appeared ready to support Roosevelt’s campaign for re- 
election in 1940. But as we have seen (page 181), in 1939 the 
Russo-German Nonaggression Pact was signed. The party line was 
abruptly changed. 

Between 1939 and 1941 the Party ceased to compare Roosevelt 
favorably with Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. They now called him 
a warmonger and accused him of being anti-Negro, anti-labor, and 
anti-peace. They claimed that he offered Americans “more cannon 
and less food.” 

When Germany attacked Russia in 1941, the American Com- 
munists did another turnabout. The Soviets needed American arms. 
Once again Roosevelt was a great man, a great leader, a friend of 
the poor and weary. 
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Had President Roosevelt indeed been a devil from 1933 to 1935, 
an angel from 1935 to 1939, a devil from 1939 to 1941, an angel 
once again from 1941 to 1945? Hardly. He received this roller- 
coaster treatment from the American Communist Party because 
Russian foreign policy operated the roller-coaster. 

The Communist Party Interprets American History 
During the united front period Communists tried to convince 
Americans that “Communism is Twentieth Century Americanism.” 
Before 1935 the heroes and institutions of American history were 
criticized, as was everything that had anything to do with capital- 
ism. The Party had no respect for the Constitution of the United 
States and repeatedly said so. Even George Washington furnished 
a target for Communist attacks. Among other crimes, he was ac- 
cused of plundering public lands, driving farmers from their prop- 
erties, and cheating Revolutionary War veterans. Similar charges 
were made against many heroes of the American past. 

The 1935 meeting of the Comintern marked the end of such 
slanders. Communist delegates were told to return to their countries 
and to proclaim their national heroes as Communist heroes. Ameri- 
can Communists dutifully reread American history; Washington, 
Lincoln, and Jefferson were among those acclaimed as if they 
had been Communist sympathizers. 

American history was manipulated to serve Party purposes. Thus 
Benedict Arnold was to Washington as Trotsky was to Stalin. Dur- 
ing the Second World War Communists agitated for an attack 
against the Germans across the English Channel because this would 
aid the Russians who were fighting Hitler’s armies. Since Washing- 
ton had crossed the Delaware, they argued, the Allies should be 
able to cross the Channel! The true Communist heroes were never 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, but Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and, until recently Stalin. 


RISE AND FALL OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM 


Many social, political, and economic factors determined the suc- 
cesses and failures of the American Communist Party. Party mem- 
bership fluctuated in response to economic conditions in this country 
and international crises abroad. 
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Early Gains The economic crisis which began in 1929, ten 
years after the Party was founded, proved a boon to the Commu- 
nists. Before then, Communists had little influence in American 
politics or trade unions. The depression was regarded as proof that 
Marxist theory, maintaining that capitalism was doomed, was cor- 
rect. Millions of Americans had lost their jobs. The Party focused 
attention on itself by leading “hunger marches” and demonstrations 
of the unemployed, demanding relief payments and work for the 
jobless. Some people, believing that the Communists could help 
them in securing better living conditions, joined the Party, and each 
year the Party showed a net gain. 

A Candidate for President. In 1929 the Communist Party in 
America had almost 7,000 members. By 1934 it had more than 
tripled in size. Communists began to hope that there would soon 
be an “American Soviet government.” In 1938 the Party was able to 
claim that it had 75,000 members out of a population of 130,000,000. 
However, William Z. Foster, the Party’s candidate for president in 
1982, received barely 100,000 votes out of 40,000,000 votes cast. 

The Communists Sponsor a Third Party. In 1936, the Communist 
presidential candidate received 80,000 votes. In 1940, he polled 
only 48,000 votes. The Party supported President Roosevelt in 
1944 (in the midst of the war). Four years later, it favored a new 
political organization, the Progressive party. This party nominated 
Henry Wallace, a former Vice-President of the United States, for 
the Presidency. Although Wallace did not realize it, the Commu- 
nists controlled the Progressive party’s political machinery and 
program. The election results were so disappointing that the Pro- 
gressive party disappeared after 1952. 

High Tide of Party Membership. During the Second World War 
genuine admiration developed among Americans for the Russian 
people. Many Americans hoped that the ties of friendship forged 
during the war would continue. For a short period after the war, 
the Party enjoyed its greatest influence. As we have seen (page 
234), it controlled several important labor unions. A number of 
Communists were elected to local political office, but no Commu- 
nist Party candidate has been elected to the American Congress. 

Party intellectuals promoted the Party’s views in various forms of 
popular entertainment. For the first time, Communists enjoyed a 
semblance of respectability since their goals (particularly their desire 
to win the war) had coincided with those of Americans. 
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As a gesture to its allies, the Comintern had been dissolved by 
the Soviet government in 1943 (see page 183). The Russian govern- 
ment did not want to antagonize Britain and the United States. 
This move misled many Americans into believing that American 
Communists were no longer agents of a foreign power. This illusion 
was increased when Earl Browder dissolved the Communist Party 
(USA). It was renamed the Communist Political Association. This 
“Association” was supposed to present socialist principles in a “non- 
partisan,” non-political spirit. It was, however, the same old Party. 

As a consequence of this, suspicion of the Party relaxed and Party 
membership gained. In 1945 it was ten times what it had been fif- 
teen years earlier. The Party hoped to do even better after the war. 
Instead, the American Communist Party has grown weaker, al- 
though the Soviet Union has grown stronger. 

Why Americans Joined the Communist Party 
Since it was founded in 1919, hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have drifted in and out of the Communist Party. Why did they sup- 
port a program so far outside the American experience? 

There are several possible explanations: 

Economic Hardship. During the great depression which began 
in 1929 and lasted through the 1980's, millions of Americans were 
jobless and without hope. They believed the Communist Party’s 
claim that it could solve economic problems since the Party said 
the Soviet Union was a country without unemployment. 

Idealism. The optimistic nature of the Marxist philosophy ap- 
pealed to many Americans. Marxism claims that man is capable of 
great improvement when his society is improved; there were those 
who wished to be part of a movement which promised a bright 
future for all mankind. 

Social Injustice. The claim that prejudice did not exist in the 
Soviet Union impressed a few members of minority groups. Victims 
of racial or religious discrimination wanted to believe that a new 
social system would correct such injustices. The Communists often 
misjudged the. depth of the conviction —even among minority 
groups—that America could solve its problems democratically. 

Loss of Faith. For various reasons many Americans in the years 
after the First World War had lost faith in religion, in democracy, 
or in America. They were disillusioned and adrift. Lacking moral 
and political direction, even wealthy individuals turned to Com- 
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munist promises because the Communist program seemed a sub- 
stitute for their lost faith. 

The Rise of Fascist Dictators. Two dictators, Benito Mussolini 
in Italy and Adolf Hitler in Germany, secured control of their 
countries as a result of unstable economic and political conditions. 
Many Americans joined the Communist Party because they believed 
that the Party was strongly opposed to these dictators who threat- 
ened all mankind. These Americans never looked behind these fine 
promises at the dictatorship which existed in the Soviet Union. 

Personal Problems. To many people who felt lonely and 
neglected, the Party offered both a cause and companionship. They 
became part of a movement which kept them busy attending meet- 
ings, selling Party publications, getting signatures on petitions, or 
collecting funds. Such activities helped them to forget their own 
shortcomings and inadequacies. For the first time in their lives, they 
felt important. 


American soldiers were among the United Nations forces sent to Korea. Here, 
at “Freedom Village” near the’ 38th parallel, American prisoners of war are 
repatriated. Some Americans, brainwashed by the Chinese, chose to remain 
behind. Such victories for the Communists in the Cold War might be avoided 
if Americans devoted as much study to their political system, and the philoso- 
phy behind it. as Communists devote to the works of Marx and Lenin. 
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The Party Declines Despite the compelling reasons which 
brought people to join the Party, few stayed with it for any length 
of time. The Party might be compared to a revolving door. Those 
who joined went full circle and soon found themselves outside 
again. They discovered that the Party was not a champion of eco- 
nomic reform, a selfless defender of minority or trade union rights, 
it was not concerned with the problems of individuals. Its task, first 
and foremost, was to promote Soviet policies—policies which cared 
little for the realities of American life, and which could not solve 
American problems. Several additional factors heralded the Party’s 
decline. 

The Duclos Letter Shakes the Party. Earl Browder, who had 
been selected by the Russians and who had been the leader of 
the Communist Party in America for almost fifteen years, was 
severely criticized by Jacques Duclos, an important French 
Communist leader in May, 1945. In Cahiers du Communisme, 
a magazine of the French Communist Party, Jacques Duclos 
wrote that Browder had erred when he dissolved the American 
Communist Party in 1944. American Communist leaders believed 
that Duclos could only write such an article with Stalin’s approval. 
Those who read between the lines knew that Stalin felt that Brow- 
der had spoken too often about the possibility of communism co- 
operating with capitalism. Browder promptly promised to correct 
his policies, but William Z. Foster, his long-time competitor for 
Party leadership, delivered a stinging attack upon Browder and 
furnished evidence revealing that the Party had been controlled in 
a dictatorial manner. 

Since Foster now had Stalin’s support, other Party leaders unani- 
mously turned on Browder, though shortly before they had as 
unanimously praised his every deed. They all confessed to having 
made mistakes, but placed the blame on Browder’s shoulders. 
Browder was soon expelled. This act, however, made it obvious 
that the American Party was to be tied to the Soviet Union’s post- 
war policies. 

Cold War Policies. Events of the Cold War also made it clear 
that Party members never abandoned their allegiance to Moscow. 
Party spokesmen have never taken the American side in a dispute 
with the Kremlin. During the Korean War (1950-1953) the Ameri- 
can Communists, claiming to be the party of “peace” supported the 
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North Korean invasion of South Korea. The Party’s propaganda 
spread the baseless Chinese Communist charge that Americans had 
been guilty of germ warfare in the Far East. Since these charges 
could be easily discredited, people were unwilling to listen further 
to Communist Party falsehoods. 

The Communist Party of the United States has agitated against 
American policies in West Berlin, Cuba, and Vietnam. It opposes 
our participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (see 
page 190). Without exception, it has supported Soviet views when 
they conflicted with those of our own government. 

The “Secret Speech’ of Khrushchev. The struggle for power in 
the Soviet Party following Stalin’s death in 1953 delivered a crip- 
pling blow to American communism. Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” 
in 1956 (see page 84) revealed the horrors of Stalin’s rule. When 
Stalin’s cruelties had been reported in the American press, these 
stories had been labeled as “capitalist fables.” The editor of 
the Daily Worker wrote that Khrushchev’s speech forced the Amer- 
ican Party to draw “some serious conclusions. . . . For we are 
responsible to the working class and the people of our own country. 
And to them we admit frankly that we uncritically justified many 
foreign and domestic policies of the Soviet Union which are now 
shown to be wrong.” 

The Party Is Split Following Nikita Khrushchev’s “Secret 
Speech” of 1956, the American Communist Party was split into 
“right” and “left” wings. The “right” wing favored making the 
Party more democratic; the “left” wing, led by Foster, wanted 
to continue Stalin-like controls. The latter won; there were mass 
resignations by those who saw that the Communist Party would not 
change its totalitarian character. Those who remained soon sup- 
ported Khrushchev as they had once supported Stalin. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION AGAINST THE PARTY 


The direct actions of the United States government have affected 
the status, operations, and membership of the Communist Party. 
For three years after the Party was founded in 1919, it was driven 
underground because action was taken against it by the Department 
of Justice. Alarmed by the recent Bolshevik revolution, many 
Americans feared a similar conspiracy against our government. 
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Arrests and deportations of aliens were made during the “Palmer 
raids,” named after the Attorney General of the United States. 

The Party operated with relative freedom until 1940. However, 
at that time its opposition to our defense program became a threat 
to our nation’s security. Congress took action. 

In 1940 the Voorhis Act was passed. This legislation pro- 
vided that any organization in the United States engaged in 
political activity and subject to foreign control had to register with 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

To avoid the penalty of failure to comply, the Communist Party 
“disaffiliated” (broke off) with the Comintern. This, however, 
was only a token gesture, since at the same time it affirmed the 
Comintern’s goals and continued to send observers to meetings in 
Moscow. 

The Alien Registration Act In 1940, Congress passed 
the Smith Act, known as the Alien Registration Act, which forbade 
anyone from “knowingly advocating, abetting, advising, or teach- 
ing” the “duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety” of over- 
throwing the government of the United States. The Act was 
aimed at other un-American groups as well as Communists; its 
effect was to drive the Communist Party underground by 1950. 
Public meetings were kept. at a minimum; Party records were 
destroyed or removed to clandestine hiding places. Printing facili- 
ties and supplies were hidden for future underground operations. 
An elaborate identification system controlled the transfers of Party 
members from one district to another, and no longer were Party 
cards issued. 

Trotskyites on Trial. A number of cases were tried under the 
Smith Act. In 1942 a group of Trotskyites were brought to trial in 
Minneapolis and were convicted of violating the law. Strangely 
enough, the Communist Party supported their conviction, not be- 
cause they approved the Smith Act, but because they hated Trot- 
skyites even more! 

Trial of Eleven Communists. In 1949 eleven Communist Party 
leaders were convicted under the provisions of the Smith Act for 

conspiring “to organize the Communist Party of the United States 
of America, a society, group and assembly of persons who teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence.” 
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This trial was long and marked by violent Communist attacks 
upon the judge, Harold R. Medina, and members of the jury. 

A principal government witness in the trial was Herbert A. Phil- 
brick, a Boston business man, who had worked within the Party for 
several years, and reported regularly to the FBI. 

As was usual in such cases, crowds of Communist supporters 
staged demonstrations outside the courtroom, “How do you spell 
Medina?” they shouted, and then answered “R-A-T.” All the Com- 
munists were convicted and served jail sentences of from three to 
five years. 

Protecting the Constitutional Rights of Communists. In 1958 six 
Communists were accused of violating the Smith Act. They were 
freed by a federal court which held that simply holding the idea 
that the government should be overthrown was not sufficient for a 
conviction. The court said: “It must be clear in some fashion that 
the teaching and advocacy was directed to some sort of action, not 
merely a belief in some abstract doctrine. In the teaching, some- 
body must be urged to do something, not just believe in something.” 

Security Risks. The passage of the Smith Act coincided with in- 
vestigations undertaken by the government to weed out employees 
who were disloyal to it. The Civil Service Commission refused to 
certify for employment any known Communist Party member. 

In 1941 the FBI was authorized to investigate employees alleged 
to be “members of subversive organizations or to advocate the over- 
throw of the Federal Government.” A further blow to Communists 
employed by the government was an Executive Order issued by 
President Harry S. Truman in 1947 to investigate the loyalty of 
government employees. Although only a few “security risks” were 
discovered, some who feared investigation resigned. 

The McCarran Act In 1950, when the Cold War turned 
hot in Korea, Congress passed the McCarran Internal Security Act. 
This legislation required Communists and Communist-front organ- 
izations (among others) to register and file annual reports with the 
Attorney General of the United States. Organizations believed to be 
under Communist or Fascist control were placed on the “Attorney 
General’s List,” and the public warned against joining them. Commu- 
nists refused to register under this Act. The McCarran Act was 
reinforced with passage of the Communist Control Act of 1954. 
The Act declared that the Party was an instrument of a hostile 
foreign power and members of the Party were threatened with 
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imprisonment for belonging to a conspiratorial organization. 

The Subversive Activities Control Board, provided for by the 
McCarran Act, was intended to protect national security. In 1961 
the Supreme Court (CPUSA vs. Subversive Activities Control 
Board) ruled that all officers and members of the Communist Party 
were required to register with the Justice Department. In 1962 a 
federal court fined the Party for failing to register as a Soviet agent. 
The next year, reversing the decision, a United States Court of 
Appeals ruled that enforcement of the Act would violate the Fifth 
Amendment's guarantee against self-incrimination. 

Congressional Committees. The House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Senate Judiciary Committee have helped to 
bring Communist Party activities into the open. At hearings con- 
ducted by such committees, witnesses, invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which protects persons from incriminating 
themselves by their own testimony, refused to answer questions. 
Though criticism has been leveled at “Fifth Amendment Commu- 
nists,” it is generally recognized that this Amendment is basic to 
civil liberties protected by our Constitution. 

The Taft-Hartley Act The passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947 dealt a severe blow to Communist labor union leaders. 
The law required union leaders to sign non-Communist affidavits 
(sworn statements) if their unions wished to use the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). A leader who did not 
sign could not secure collective bargaining rights for workers in his 
union in a contested union election. 

Some Communists resigned union posts rather than commit per- 
jury (lying under oath) which could be proved and which would 
lead to jail sentences; others resigned because union members in- 
sisted that the affidavits be signed. This Act contributed to the 
gradual decline of Communist influence in America. 


SOVIET LISTENING POSTS IN AMERICA 


Although public opinion and government regulations have 
curbed the influence of the American Party, the attention of the 
Soviet Communists in the United States has not been limited to the 
activities of American Communists alone. Legitimate agencies, rec- 
ognized. as Soviet listening posts in America, spread Communist 
propaganda and promote Soviet interests. 
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Commercial Agencies Information in many areas useful 
to the Soviet Union is readily available in the United States: maps, 
production statistics, and the location of many military installments, 
for example, are matters of common knowledge. Agencies known to 
be arms of the Soviet government can obtain needed information 
for transmission to the Kremlin without breaking state or federal 
laws. Tass (see page 128) is a Soviet news service which our gov- 
ernment permits to maintain offices in this country. Amtorg, founded 
in 1924, is a Soviet business and trade agency actively securing 
American patents, blueprints, and machinery which will be useful 
to the Soviet economy. 

Diplomatic Missions In 1933, the United States granted 
diplomatic recognition to the USSR. Since the Second World War 
the Soviet Union has been an important member of the United 
Nations. The Soviet Embassy (in Washington, D.C.) and the Soviet 
Mission to the United Nations (in New York City) are two Soviet 
agencies which currently operate on the diplomatic level. From time 
to time, members of these organizations have been expelled from the 
United States for espionage activities. The FBI has reported that a 
“former Soviet intelligence officer who defected from the Soviets has 
estimated that from 70 per cent to 80 per cent of the Soviet officials 
working in the United States have some type of intelligence 
assignment.” 

As is normal in diplomatic relations, our government has its rep- 
resentatives in the Soviet Union. The Soviet government has 
accused some Americans of acting as spies and has ordered them 
to leave Soviet soil. These expulsions have sometimes been a Soviet 
reaction to our government’s discovery of Soviet espionage agents 
in the United States. 


AMERICANS IN THE SOVIET SPY NETWORK 


The American Communist Party does not appear to have direct 
links with Soviet espionage agents in this country. It would be too 
dangerous to the Party for known Communists to be involved in 
such activity. The danger to our country’s security has often come 
from secret sympathizers of the Soviet Union who possess no clear 
ties with the Communist movement in the United States. In recent 
years, several court trials have been held of Americans accused 
of working for Soviet spy rings. Two of these cases received world- 
wide attention. 
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The Hiss Case In 1948, Alger Hiss, who had held important 
federal government positions, was accused by Whittaker Chambers, 
a former Communist and self-confessed Soviet agent, of secret 
membership in the Communist Party and of having worked for the 
Soviet intelligence network in the United States. Chambers testified 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities that dur- 
ing the 1930's Hiss had given him classified government documents 
for microfilming. Hiss denied this accusation and was later tried 
on charges of perjury. The time limit for prosecuting Hiss for 
espionage had lapsed, and he could not be tried for that crime. 
Convicted of perjury in 1950, Hiss was sentenced to five years in 
prison. The American public was deeply shocked that a high gov- 
ernment official would betray his position of trust. Congressman 
Richard M. Nixon became a national figure because of his role in 
bringing Hiss to trial. 

The Rosenberg Case A husband and wife, Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, were arrested in 1950 and charged with treason. 
They were accused of obtaining information concerning our atomic 
weapons from government employees, and of sending these mil- 
itary secrets to the Soviet Union. At this time a number of other 
Soviet atomic spies were discovered in the United States and Great 
Britain. The fact that the Korean War had begun in 1950 made 
the charges especially grave. Public feeling ran high. In 1951 the 
Rosenbergs were convicted of treason and sentenced to death. The 
judge ruled that the Rosenbergs did not have to answer questions 
concerning their alleged membership in the Communist Party. The 
conviction was appealed in our courts for two years. Petitions to 
reduce the sentence poured in from all parts of the world. Many 
of these were sponsored by Communists in other countries, but 
non-Communists also joined in this effort. In 1953 the Rosenbergs 
were executed, the first Americans to be sentenced to death for 
treason in peacetime. 


LA Y + 


We have seen that for more than forty years the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, together with its American puppet, has 
aimed to bring about a Communist America. 

In 1962 the American Communists claimed scarcely 10,000 mem- 
bers. Like many other Party claims, this is probably an exaggera- 
tion. In any event, it is obvious that American Communists have 
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little to show for their forty years of effort to build an American 
proletarian party. We would have little to fear from this group 
were it not for the existence of the USSR. The Party has few hopes 
that it can influence American public opinion at this time. As a 
political force in our system of government, the Communist Party 
has been a failure. 

We must not forget that our basic freedoms can be seriously 
undermined by a small conspiratorial party, pledged to the use of 
violence in achieving its goals, and dedicated to disrupting our 
social, political, and cultural institutions wherever and whenever 
they conflict with those of the Soviet Union. Communism thrives on 
economic and social injustice, class divisions, public confusion, and 
the decline of patriotism. Fortunately, our form of government and 
our political institutions have responded to the desires and needs 
of our people. Communist ambitions in the United States will fail 
so long as Americans remember that eternal vigilance is the price 


of liberty. 
Checklist for Your Notebook 


CPUSA Communist Political Association “exceptionalists” 
Tass Attorney General’s List Comintern “reps” 
Amtorg CPUSA vs. Subversive Activities Communist “cell” 
united front Control Board collective security 
Daily Worker American Federation of fellow traveler 
party line Labor (AFL) “boring from within” 
Earl Browder Congress of Industrial Voorhis Act (1940) 
Negro Republic Organizations (CIO) Smith Act (1940) 
Duclos Letter non-Communist affidavit William Z. Foster 
Jay Lovestone Progressive party (1948) Gerhart Eisler 
security risk McCarran Act (1950) Eugene V. Debs 
Alger Hiss front organizations The Rosenbergs 


Information and Ideas for Your Notebook 

1. In what important respect has the American Communist Party dif- 
fered from previous minority parties in our history? 

2. What problems divided the CPUSA when it was first organized? 

8. How did the Comintern dominate American Communist leaders and 
policies? 

4, Why did many people join Communist-controlled groups during the 
1930’s and 1940's? 

5. Why did the Communist Party in America favor the policy of creat- 
ing a “Negro Republic”? 

6. Why have American Negroes rejected communism? 


=) 


14. 
15. 


Qe 


li. 


— 


How were Communist policies promoted by several CIO unions? 
How did Communist control of labor unions endanger the security 
of the United States? 

“Communism is Twentieth Century Americanism” was a false state- 
ment. Explain. 

Why was the Communist Party’s treatment of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt inconsistent? 

How did the CPUSA use heroes of American history to support its 
program? 

Why did American Communists support a “third party” in 1948? 
American Communists were “respectable” during the Second World 
War. Explain. 

Why was Earl Browder expelled from the Communist Party in 1945? 
Why did Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” shake the faith of many 
American Communists? 


For Class Discussion 


Why has our form of government been so stable? 

Why did American Communist Party leaders follow Comintern orders? 
American trade unions are a strong bulwark against communism. 
Explain. 

A group of Communists who argued that American capitalism was 
“exceptional” were expelled by the Party. Is American society 
“exceptional”? 

Should an individual submerge his will to an organization which is 
fighting for a just cause? 

Why has the CPUSA been weaker than many European Communist 
Parties? 

Though millions were unemployed, few Americans joined the Com- 
munist movement during the depression of the 1930's. Explain. 
Why do Communists turn with such bitterness against members who 
deviate from the party line? 

Should union leaders be required to sign non-Communist affidavits? 
What is the most important reason for the decline of the Communist 
Party since 1945? 

What conditions might bring about a revival of American Communist 
Party strength? 


For Further Research 
What is the legal status of the Communist Party in America today? 
How important was the Communist Party in the American labor 
movement between 1935 and 1950? 
How have American Communists opposed United States foreign 
policies since 1945? 
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Epilogue: Cold War Balance Sheet 


Our study of communism, which began in the Soviet Union and 
took us to China and the countries of Eastern Europe, has brought 
us once more to our own shores. We have seen that communism, 
which Marx called a “spectre haunting Europe,” has become a grim 
reality, now haunting the entire world. Today, the destinies of one 
third of the world’s people are ruled by Communists. 

This fact presents a continuing threat to the survival of liberty. 
Why? Not simply because it represents an ideology different from 
ours; many philosophies differ from our own, and we do not fear 
them. The danger to our freedom lies in two things: first, in commu- 
nism’s claim to being the only “correct” philosophy, valid for all 
mankind, and second, its followers’ active and unceasing efforts to 
bring about its victory, regardless of the wishes of the people 
involved. 

We have seen that communism has not captured the mature 
industrial nations, as Marx predicted it would. Instead, Communist 
leaders came to power in war-weary and impoverished countries 
which had not felt the full impact of the Industrial Revolution. 
While this evidences a failure of Marx’s theoretical prophecies, the 
danger facing the free world today is not Communist theory, but 
Communist actions. 

The nations of the free world, with widely differing political and 
economic systems, stand united in their opposition to the Commu- 
nists’ use of threats and force to introduce communism as a way of 
life. This bitter and unrelenting struggle for the minds of men is 
the essence of the Cold War. Communists are making their major 
bid for power among the countries newly liberated from colonial 
domination. In these areas, serious social and economic problems 
and long-thwarted national aspirations create fertile ground for 
Communist propaganda. 

In various guises, the old Leninist cry of “Peace, Land, and 
Bread” is aimed at the underprivileged peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. To those struggling for independence, Com- 
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munists urge “wars of national liberation.” Where there is poverty, 
they promise bread and jobs. When peasants clamor for land, 
Communists support land reform. Where capital is required for 
industrial development, “selfless” technical or economic aid is 
offered. Where dictators rule, Communists promise “democracy.” 
Where social discontent is brewing, Communists stir up further 
trouble by promising new opportunities and an end to discrimi- 
nation. Such promises sound like sincere pleas for social justice, 
political equality, and economic opportunity. But they echo hol- 
lowly against the record of Communist actions. 

“National liberation” movements receive Communist support only 
when they are anti-Western. There is no talk of national liberation 
for the Communist satellites. In every Communist-controlled 
country, “land reform” has entailed forced farm collectivization. 
Communists oppose democratic political parties which strive for 
social and economic reforms. They support non-Communist dic- 
tators who are critical of the free world. 

Backward countries can not always follow the example of democ- 
racies such as the United States. Local conditions—the extent of 
poverty, the level of education, and the degree of experience in 
self-government—affect those who must choose between communism 
and democracy. The political and economic systems of the free 
world have evolved over the years; underdeveloped nations feel 
they must change quickly to survive in the modern world. 

Some leaders of newly independent countries, under intense 
pressures to achieve rapid industrial and economic development, 
have been impressed by the Marxist dream of a socialist society. They 
ignore the tremendous gains made in non-socialist countries in the 
last fifty years. Instead, the Soviet Union’s achievements since the 
overthrow of the tsar seem proof of the successes possible in a 
planned society. The Western democracies, by comparison, do not 
claim to have final solutions for the problems of mankind. Instead, 
citizens of democracies consider alternate solutions to problems. 
Their open-mindedness permits them to benefit from the widest 
range of human thought and talent. Free societies adapt existing 
institutions to new requirements. They do not expect recipients of 
aid to remake themselves in the donor’s image but offer flexible 
plans to nations with varying cultural and political backgrounds. 
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Significantly, not one newly independent nation (where the appeal 
of nationalism is strong) has voluntarily adopted communism. 

In its confrontation with communism, the West has dealt with 
a continually shifting situation. Until recently, Communist aims 
were identified with the national aspirations of the Soviet Union. 
But communism no longer speaks with one voice in the world 
or works according to a single master plan. It stands at a crossroad, 
with Moscow and Peking engaged in a bitter dispute for leadership 
of the “socialist camp,” that is, of the international Communist 
movement. Marxist terminology now serves to promote the national 
aspirations of two great powers, China and the Soviet Union. 

We can draw on the resources of our mighty nation and on 
military power second to none in our conflict with world com- 
munism. Our position is strengthened by our desire to look upon 
our opponent with objectivity. We are indeed fortunate that our 
view need not be distorted by preconceived ideas and dogmatic 
opinions. Our judgment is not shaped by a massive governmental 
propaganda machine operating in every area of our daily lives. 
Tolerant of ideas and values different from our own, we can try 
to understand the rest of the world and live in trust and friendship 
with others who share our principles. As shown on the map on 
page 250, we have allies throughout the world who share our demo- 
cratic beliefs. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, addressing the nation in his State 
of the Union message in January, 1965, said, “With the Soviet Union 
we seek peaceful understanding that can lessen the danger to free- 
dom,” and added, “If we are to live together in peace we must come 
to know each other better.” This is what our study of communism 
should have helped us to appreciate, also. 

Ignorance continues to be the Communists’ strongest ally—the 
Russian people’s ignorance of the real values of American life and 
Americans’ ignorance of the true nature of the Communist threat. 
We cannot afford to be indifferent to the Communist challenge. 
The outcome of the Cold War will have a lasting effect on the 
political institutions, social traditions, and spiritual values of the 
nations of the free world. Awareness of Communist practices, 
reinforced by knowledge of our own strengths, will affirm our belief, 
as proclaimed by our late President, John F. Kennedy, that 
“freedom is more enduring than coercion.” 
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Words: Weapons in the Cold War 


Communists speak in a language of their own. They often coin words 
or formulas to endow concepts familiar to us with Marxist content as 
shown in the first part of this glossary. At other times, as the second 
list shows, Communists use the same words we do but give them 


entirely different meanings. 


They Say 


abolition of the 
cult of personality 


the all-people’s state 


anti-Party group 


bourgeois nationalism 


bourgeois objectivism 


bourgeoisie 
cadre 
class struggle 


collective leadership 


colonialism 


cult of personality 


deviationism 


dictatorship of 
the proletariat 


dogmatism 


They Mean 


de-Stalinization (downgrading of 
Stalin) and relaxation of terroristic 
rule 


absolute rule by the Communist Party 
with a minimum of terror 


open opposition to official Party poli- 
cies by Party members 


patriotism in capitalist countries 


unbiased examination of both sides of a 
problem 


the middle class in capitalist countries 
a Party functionary 
economic unrest (strikes) and revolts 


absolute rule by a small group of lead- 
ers who arrive at decisions by dis- 
cussion 


political rule or economic or military 
aid to an underdeveloped country by 
a capitalist country 


absolute rule by Stalin and glorification 
of his person (not used to describe 
the cult of Lenin) 


disagreement with Party policies 


absolute rule by the Communist Party 
through terror and oppression 


belief in the need for terror and rigid 
thought control — methods used by 
Stalin 
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They Say They Mean 


education of the masses indoctrination with Communist ideas 
formalism (derogatory ) abstract art 
fraternal socialist satellites 
countries 
imperialism see “colonialism” — also Western mili- 


tary aid to countries threatened by 
Communist guerrillas 


island of freedom Cuba 

liberalism (derogatory ) tolerance for other’s opinions or refusal 
to apply the strictest penalties in law 
enforcement 

the masses the people 

national liberation movements any anti-Western movement 

party mindedness Communist propaganda in art and 

(in art and literature ) literature 

peaceful coexistence attempts to avert nuclear war 

people’s democracies Communist-ruled countries 

progressive elements Communists and sympathizers in any 


non-Communist country 


proletarian the ability of various nations within the 
internationalism USSR to get on with each other and 
bow to the leadership of the Russian 

people; or a feeling of solidarity be- 

tween industrial workers of different 


countries 

proletariat industrial workers 

reformism Western socialist 

revisionist different Communist theories (Tito’s for 
example ) 

the socialist camp Iron-Curtain countries 

survivals of the past crime, delinquency, or religious belief 


in Communist-ruled countries 
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Words: Weapons in the Cold War 


A second way in which Communists use words to obscure rather than 
to enlighten is by taking words familiar to us and giving them a special 
meaning. Below you will find two lists of the most commonly used words 
of this type. In the first column you will find a “translation” and in the 
second column our definition of the same word. 


They Mean 


correct: describes all policies and opin- 
ions supported by the Communist 
Party at any given time. 


democracy: in Communist countries: 
universal participation by citizens 
in government-sponsored activities 
(elections, drawing up of legislation, 
administrative activities) to help ful- 
fill government policies. In capitalist 
countries: meaningless activities by 
citizens, arranged by the ruling class 
to delude the oppressed classes into 
thinking that they have a voice in 
the affairs of the country, while real 
poe is in the hands of the ruling 
class. 


discussion (of proposed laws or poli- 
cies): discussion of government- 
sponsored plans or laws, to deter- 
mine how best to fulfill them. No 
opposition to the fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down in the law or plan 
is expected, but disagreement with 
some details is expressed. 


freedom (political): freedom to recog- 
nize what the rulers want you to do 
and to do it. 


idealism: the philosophy which is op- 
posed to materialism and holds that 
ideas as well as matter are real. 
Belief in any religion is an example. 
(derogatory ) 


idealist: a person who believes in ideal- 
ism and in the existence of ideals, 
and thus is opposed to materialists 
and their philosophy. The term car- 
ries a derogatory connotation. 


independence (as applied to citizens): 
freedom to organize promotion of 
government-imposed goals. 


We Mean 


correct: without a mistake; true; right. 


xdemocracy: government in which the 
people hold the ruling power, usu- 
ally giving it over to representatives 
whom they elect to make the laws 
and run the government. 


discussion (of proposed laws or poli- 
cies): expressing various and often 
opposing opinions. 


freedom (political): liberty to make up 
your own mind on what should be 
done and acting accordingly, 


kidealism: any theory or philosophy 
which holds that things exist only as 
ideas in the mind. 


xidealist: a person who believes in the 
philosophy of idealism, a person who 
tries to live according to ideals. 


independence (as applied to citizens): 
the ability to set your own goals and 
work for them by any means which 
do not infringe the rights of others. 


* As defined in Webster's New World Dictionary 
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They Mean 


individualism: a derogatory term de- 
noting, opposition to the group and 
glorification of the ego and of its 
selfish interests. 


initiative: action organized without the 
prior approval of higher authority to 
promote government goals. This is 
praiseworthy. No initiative exercised 
in opposition to official goals is per- 
missible. 


objective: as applied to the laws of 
Marxism-Leninism or the conditions 
prevailing in a society in the Marxist 
view; the term denotes the unalter- 
able nature of the laws or conditions 
which operate outside the sphere of 
human influence —in accordance 
with the laws of science. 


objectivism: an attitude free from bias, 
and as such to be condemned by 
the Communists, as the Communist 
Party demands a definite bias from 
its members and supporters in sup- 
port of the current line. 


patriotism: love of one’s country, if it 
is Communist. 


progressive: an adjective applied to all 
parties, groups, individuals, or poli- 
cies which tend to promote the es- 
tablishment of communism or agree 
with Communist ideology. 


social sciences: all forms of the study 
of Marxism-Leninism, consisting of 
Marxist political economy, dialecti- 
cal and historical materialism, and 
the history of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 


socialism: the system established in a 
Communist state, before it reaches 
the stage of “true” communism. 


tolerance: a derogatory term denoting 
an attitude which permits different 
opinions to exist, instead of insisting 
on the adoption of the “correct” one. 


We Mean 


xindividualism: the idea that the indi- 
vidual is more important than the 
state or nation. 


kinitiative: the ability to get things 
started or done without needing to 
be told what to do. 


kxobjective: that is or has to do with 
something real rather than ideas, 
feelings, etc., actually existing. 


This is the only word in this list which 
has no meaning to citizens of a democ- 
racy. 


patriotism: love of and loyalty to one’s 
country. 


progressive: a person who is in favor 
of progress or reform, especially in 
politics. 


social sciences: study of the human 
being and his life in society inevebel: 
ogy, sociology, history, and others ). 


socialism: any of various systems in 
which the means of producing goods 
are publicly owned, with all people 
sharing in the work and the goods 
produced. 


xtolerance: willingness to let others have 
their own beliefs, ways, etc., even 
though these are not like one’s own. 
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For Further Reading 


The following titles have been selected as especially useful in the study 
of communism. A basic library is recommended as a classroom or 
library resource. Enrichment sources are listed by chapter. Titles avail- 
able in paper editions are preceded by an asterisk (*) and the paper- 
back publisher appears in parentheses following the date of publica- 
tion. A selected list of inexpensive government publications relating to 
the study of communism concludes this reading list. 

Two specialized periodicals which will be useful are: Intercom, an 
information service, published seven times a year, for citizen education 
and activity in world affairs. It reports on new programs, books, tech- 
niques, visual aids, pamphlets, speakers, public opinion, and sources of 
current affairs information. It is available through the Foreign Policy 
Association, World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, N.Y. Problems of Communism, covering the subject in breadth and 
depth, is published bimonthly by the United States Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

In referring to any bibliography on the Soviet Union, note the date of 
publication. Books published before or shortly after Stalin’s death in 
1953 do not take into account the significant changes which took place 
in Soviet society as a consequence of this event. 


A Basic Library 


BartEy, THomas A., America Faces Russia. Cormell, 1950. Traces Russo- 
American diplomatic relations since the American Revolution. 

*Barnetr, A. Doax, Communist China and Asia. Harper, 1960 (Vintage). 
Surveys the rise of Chinese communism and appraises its goals and influence 
in Asia. 

*CressEy, Georce B., Soviet Potentials: A Geographic Appraisal. Syracuse, 1962 
(Syracuse), A noted geographer discusses the Soviet landscape, geography, 
population, and economic resources. Maps and pictures. 

*xCuHargues, R. D., A Short History of Russia. Dutton, 1958 (Everyman). An 
outline of Russian history from early times to Stalin’s death. 

*CrossMAN, Ricuarp (ed.), The God that Failed. Harper, 1949 (Bantam). 
Case studies of six disenchanted Communists. 

EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM, Two Ways of Life. Holt, 1962. Compares and contrasts 
communism and democracy. 

* GuNTHER, Joun, Inside Russia Today. (Rev. ed.) Harper, 1958 (Pyramid). A 
reporters view of the Soviet Union. 


*Hsien, Auice L., Communist China’s Strategy in the Nuclear Era. Prentice- 


Hall, 1962 (Spectrum). Studies Chinese attitudes toward nuclear weapons 
from 1945 to the 1960's. 


KENNAN, GeorcE, Russia, the Atom and the West. Harper, 1958. An appraisal 
of the nuclear power positions of East and West. 
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*Kissincer, H., The Necessity for Choice. Harper, 1961 (Anchor). Examines 
the relative positions of the United States and the Soviet Union and recom- 
mends a flexible United States policy. 


*% KoEsTLER, AntHuR, Darkness at Noon. Macmillan, 1941 (Literary Heritage 
Series). A special high school edition of a novel describing the fate of a 
revolutionary idealist in a dictatorship he helped to create. 


*Pares, Sin BERNARD, Russia. Mentor, 1949. Events in Russia from 1914 to the 
end of the Second World War. 


*PASTERNAK, Boris, Dr. Zhivago. Pantheon, 1958 (Signet). A modern classic 
revealing the impact of the revolution on a member of the intelligentsia. 


*VeERNADSKY, GEORGE, A History of Russia. Yale, 1951 (Yale). A concise history 
of Russia to the Second World War. 


*Witson, Epmunp, To the Finland Station. Doubleday, 1953 (Anchor). Analyzes 
the revolutionary tradition in Europe and the rise of socialism. 


YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM, Russians Then and Now. Macmillan, 1963. Selected 
writings of Russian authors showing the continuity of Russian ideas. 


1. The Russian Background 


*CusTINE, MARQUIS DE, Journey for Our Time. Regnery, 1951 (Gateway). Much 
of a French traveler’s description of Russia in the reign of Nicholas I can be 
applied to Russia in later years. 


*xGocoL, Nikotal, Taras Bulba. A novel of the Ukrainian Cossacks and their 
fight with the Poles, available in many hard cover and paperback editions. 


KENNAN, GeEorcE, Siberia and the Exile System. University of Chicago, 1958. 
A nineteenth century American reporter's account of his visit to tsarist politi- 
cal prison camps. 


*&MaroceR, Dominique, Memoirs of Catherine the Great. Macmillan, 1955 (Col- 
lier). An empress’ account of her life at court. 


*PuSHKIN, ALEXANDER, The Captain's Daughter and Other Great Stories. Dutton, 
1961 (Vintage). A short novel describing the Pugachev rebellion; other 
stories on Russian themes by a famous Russian writer. 


*SeTON-Watson, Hucu, The Decline of Imperial Russia. Praeger, 1952 (Praeger). 
A history of Russia from 1855 to 1914, exploring the reasons for the fall of 
the tsarist empire. 


*SuMmNeER, B. H., Peter the Great and the Emergence of Russia Macmillan, 1951 
(Collier), A short analysis of the character of Peter and the origins of 
modern Russia. 


*To.tstoy, Leo N., War and Peace. A classic novel of Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia, available in many editions. 


Troyat, Henri, Daily Life in Russia Under the Last Tsar. Macmillan, 1962. 
An illustrated first person memoir of the tsarist period. 
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2. The Russian Revolution 
*Forinsky, Micuae. T., The End of the Russian Empire. Yale, 1931 (Collier). 
A detailed study of the First World War and its revolutionary effect upon 
Russia. 
*%kMoorEHEAD, ALAN, The Russian Revolution. Harper, 1958 (Bantam). A vivid 


account of the revolutionary period to the dismissal of the Constituent 
Assembly and the signing of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 


* REED, JouN, Ten Days that Shook the World. Modem Library, 1935 (Vintage). 
An account of the Bolshevik uprising by an American sympathizer. 


*SHusB, Davin, Lenin. Doubleday, 1948 (Abridged ed.: Mentor). A political 
biography of Lenin. 

*WoLFE, BERTRAM D., Three Who Made a Revolution. Beacon, 1955 (Dial). 
Biographies of Stalin, Trotsky, and Lenin. 


*YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM, Road to Revolution. Macmillan, 1959 (Collier). An 
account of revolutionary movements leading to the Bolshevik uprising. 


3. Marxism: Ideology and Blueprint for Action 


* FREEDMAN, Rosert (ed.), Marx on Economics, Harcourt, 196] (Harvest). 
Marx’s major statements on ideology, methods, and economics. 

Hunt, R. N. C., Theory and Practice of Communism. Macmillan, 1950. An 
astute analysis of Communist theory and practice. 

Marx, Karz, and ENGELS, FrrepRICH, The Communist Manifesto. The basic 
work of Communist ideology is available in many editions. 

*Miiosz, C., The Captive Mind. Knopf, 1953 (Vintage). A Polish writer exam- 
ines reasons why intellectuals submit to the regimentation imposed by the 
Communist Party. 

*ORWELL, GEorcE, Animal Farm. Harcourt, 1946 (Signet). The basic fallacies 

and spurious reasoning common to dictatorships is examined with wit and humor. 
Especially recommended for young readers. 


4. The Development of Communist Russia 
*KENNAN, G., Russia and the West Under Lenin and Stalin. Little, Brown, 1961 
(Mentor). Traces the development of Soviet foreign policy. 


*SETON-WaTSON, Hucu, From Lenin to Khrushchev. Praeger, 1960 (Praeger). 
A history of world communism. 


5. The Government of the Soviet Union 


*BavEerR, RaymMonp A., and others, How the Soviet System Works. Random, 
1960 (Vintage). The Soviet system described by refugees from the USSR in 
the early 1950's. 


CAMPBELL, RoBERT W., Soviet Economic Power. Houghton, 1960. Organiza- 
tion, growth, and power of the Soviet system. : 
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Farnsop, MERLE, How Russia Is Ruled. Harvard, 1963. Examines the USSR’s 
governmental and Party structure under Stalin. 


*Hazarp, Joun, The Soviet System of Government. (Rev. ed.) University of 
Chicago, 1960 (Oceana). A concise discussion of the Soviet system, including 
some changes since Stalin’s death. 


Kutsx1, W. W., The Soviet Regime. Syracuse, 1959. Soviet political and eco- 
nomic institutions in practice. 


*BreRMAN, Haro p J., Justice in the USSR. (Rev. ed.) Random, 1963 (Vintage). 
Law and its administration in Russia. 


6. The Communist Party in the Soviet Union 


Fisuer, R, T., Pattern for Soviet Youth. Columbia, 1959. A scholarly history of 
the Komsomol to 1954. 


MEIssNER, Boris, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Praeger, 1956. 
Party leadership, organization, and ideology from the last Party congress 
(1952) in Stalin’s lifetime to Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” (1956). 


*REsSHETAR, JoHN, A Concise History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Praeger, 1960 (Praeger). Traces the Party from pre-revolutionary 
days to the rise of Stalin’s successors. 


Scuapiro, Leonarp. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Random, 1960. 
Party history to the death of Stalin. 


7. Education for Communism 


Brrepay, G., and others (eds.), The Changing Soviet School. Houghton, 1960. 
A group of American educators report on the Soviet school system. 


Counts, Grorce S., The Challenge of Soviet Education. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
The Soviet educational system before the 1958 school reform. 


*Counts, Georce S., Khrushchev and the Central Committee Speak on Educa- 
tion. University of Pittsburgh, 1960 (Pittsburgh). Ideological reasons for 
Russia’s educational reforms discussed by top Party members. 


Kune, G., Soviet Education. Columbia, 1957. Interviews with former Soviet 
teachers. 


8. Work in a Workers’ State 


BERMAN, H., The Russians in Focus. Little, 1953. Soviet life as seen in the 
Soviet press and court cases. 


*GraNIcK, Davi, The Red Executive. Doubleday, 1960 (Anchor), The Soviet 
industrial executive contrasted with his American counterpart. 


9. Life in a Planned Society 


*AKsENov, VasiLt, A Ticket to the Stars. Signet, 1963. One summer in the life 
of four Soviet teenagers. 
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*SOLZHENITSYN, ALEXANDER, One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. Praeger, 
1963 (Praeger). Exposes the horrors of Stalin’s prison camps; published in 
Russia as part of the de-Stalinization campaign. 


Hinpus, M., A House Without a Roof. Doubleday, 1961. A Russian-born 
American writer reports on a trip to the Soviet Union and on the changes 
he saw in the daily life of the people. 


*MEHNERT, K., Soviet Man and His World. Praeger, 1962 (Praeger). A Russian- 
speaking scholar’s report on the Soviet Union. 
Novak, J., The Future Is Ours, Comrade. Doubleday, 1960. A citizen of a 
satellite country reports on living conditions and general attitudes. 


*Scuwartz, H. (ed.), The Many Faces of Communism. Berkeley, 1962. Articles 
describing youth attitudes, Soviet sports, TV, and other aspects of Soviet life. 


10. The Spread of Soviet Communism 


ArMsTRONG, HAMILTON Fisu, Tito and Goliath. Macmillan, 1951. Surveys the 
rift between Stalin and Tito. 


*MosELy, P. E., The Kremlin and World Politics. Vintage, 1960. Studies in 
Soviet policy and action. 


*ScHwartz, H., The Red Phoenix. Praeger, 1961 (Praeger). Articles published 
by the author in the New York Times, tracing the recovery of the Soviet 
Union after the Second World War. 


11. Chinese Communism: 
Challenge to Soviet Leadership 
Cuu, VALENTIN, Ta Ta, Tan Tan. Norton, 1963. A Chinese reporter’s shrewd 
analysis of Mao’s China. 
MEHNERT, Kuaus, Peking and Moscow. Putnam, 1963. An outstanding study of 
the development of the Sino-Soviet rift. 


Morass, F., Report on Mao’s China. Macmillan, 1953. An Indian correspond- 
ent’s impressions of Communist China. 


Nossa, F., Dateline: Peking. Harcourt, 1963. An Australian describes his tour 
of duty as correspondent for a Canadian paper in Peking. 


ScHWARTZ, BENJAMIN, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao. Harvard, 
1952. A scholarly appraisal of the Chinese Communist movement from 1919 
to the 1980’s. 


12. Target, USA: Communism in the United States 


*Draper, THEODORE, The Roots of American Communism. Viking, 1960 (Com- 
pass). American Communist Party history in the early 1920's. 

*Howe, Irvine and Coser, Lewis, The American Communist Party. Beacon, 
1957. A rounded survey of the Party’s program and actions. 
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Patmer, E. (ed.), The Communist Problem in America. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1951. A book of readings presenting many aspects of communism in theory 
and practice. 

SHannon, Davip A., The Decline of American Communism. Harcourt, 1959. 
Details the decline of the Party since 1945. 


Inexpensive Government Paperbacks 


The following materials are identified by date of publication and are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


1956 Soviet Political Agreements and Results: A Primer on Communism—200 
Questions and Answers; The Communist Conspiracy, Strategy and Tactics of 
World Communism, a series of five volumes: 1. Marxist Classics; 2. The 
USSR; 3. World Congresses of the Communist International; 4. Communism 
Around the World; 5. The Comintern and the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
1956. 


1958 Communist Psychological Warfare (Brainwashing); Organized Commu- 
nism in the United States; Patterns of Communist Espionage. 


1959 Contradictions of Communism; Karl Marx; Soviet World Outlook—A 
Handbook of Communist Statements; Soviet Commitment to Education: 
Report of the First U. S$. Education Mission to the USSR. 


1960 World Communist Movement, 1918-1945 (Vol. 1); Soviet Education Pro- 
grams; The Technique of Soviet Propaganda; Communist Target—Youth: 
Communist Infiltration and Agitation Tactics; Facts on Communism: I. The 
Communist Ideology; II. The Soviet Union from Lenin to Khrushchev. 


1961 Wordsmanship: Semantics as a Communist Weapon; Yugoslav Commu- 
nism: A Critical Study; North Korea: A Case Study in the Techniques of 
Takeover; Professional Manpower and Education in Communist China; The 
Communist Party Line, 1961; Manipulation of Public Opinion by Organiza- 
tions Under Concealed Control of the Communist Party (2 Parts). 


1962 Communist Propaganda and the Truth About Conditions in Soviet 
Russia; The Soviet Empire; Communist Anti-American Riots: Mob Violence 
as an Instrument of Red Diplomacy: Bogota-Caracas-La Paz-Tokyo; Khru- 
shchew and the Balance of World Power; Chinese Communist World Outlook. 


1963 Red China and the USSR; Communist Subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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Figures in italic are pages on which maps, charts, and pictures appear. 


Acheson, Dean, 126 

agriculture, Chinese, 204, 205; collec- 
tivization of, 216 

agriculture, Russian, collective farms, 
71, 71-72, 160-162; famine, 66; food 
shortages, 72, 111; persecution of 
kulaks, 72; private plots, 161-162; 
state farms, 95, 160; wheat deal, 
cartoon, 97, 111; workers, 94, 95-96, 
160-162 

Alaska, 9 

Albania, 186, 197 

Alexander II, Tsar, 13-14, 15 

Alexander III, Tsar, 25, 29 

Alexandra, Tsarina, 32, 32 

Alien Registration Act, 243 

Alliance for Progress, 200 

Alma Ata, 95 

American Federation of Labor, 226, 
231, 233 

American Revolution, in Communist 
propaganda, 227, 237; Russia’s posi- 
tion in, 13; in Soviet textbooks, 140 

Amtorg, 246 

Armenia (Armenian SSR), 93, 94; de- 
scribed, 160-161 

Artek Pioneer Camp, 144 

Asia, communism in, 217, 220 

atheism, Communist, 47, 104, 142-143, 
171-173 

Atlee, Clement, 186 

Attorney General’s List, 244 

Australia, 220 

Austria, 1] 

Azerbaidzhan (SSR), 93, 94 


Baku, 94, 94 

Balkans, 11, 182, 185. See also, indi- 
vidual countries 

Baltics, 92-93, 180 

Balzac, Honoré de, 176 

Bandung Conference, 217 

Batista, Fulgencio, 197 

Belorussia (Belorussian SSR), 91-92, 
182; UN membership, 99 

Beria, Lavrenti, 81, 82; death, 84 

Berlin, 186, 187, 190, 191; airlift, 190; 
Communists criticize U. S. policy, 
242; wall, 190-191, 191 

Bessarabia, 9, 180, 182; see Moldavia 

Betancourt, Romulo, 199 

Bill of Rights, U. S., 102, 104, 105 

Blanqui, Auguste, 42 

Bloody Sunday (Revolution of 1905), 
80 


Bolsheviks, change name to Commu- 
nist Party, 42; control of govern- 
ment, 68; election of 1918, 65, 66; 
faction formed, 28, 41, 242; in First 
World War, 31, 35; Lenin’s policies, 
59-60; liquidate Romanovs, 34; 
meaning of name, 28, 41-42; mem- 
bership, 63; party formed, 29; phi- 
losophy, 41-42; program of 1919, 
63; and Provisional Government, 35, 
38; Revolution of 1905, 29, 30, 31; 
Revolution of March 1917, 33-35; 
Revolution of November 1917, 38- 
39, 60; Russian civil war, 36, 36, 64; 
send representatives to Duma, 3]; 
and Soviets, 37, 63; suppress oppo- 
sition, 66; terrorism, 65, 75. See 
also, Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Lenin, Trotsky 

Bosporus, 5 

bourgeoisie, defined by Marx, 48 

Boxer Rebellion, 207-208 

boyars, 8 

brainwashing, 215, 240 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 68 

Brezhnev, Leonid, 85, 198; as First 
Secretary, 85, 119, 198 

Bronstein, Lev, see Trotsky, Leon 

Browder, Earl, 227, 239, 241 

Bukovina, 182 

Bulganin, Nikolai, 81 

Bulgaria, 186, 187 

bureaucracy, in USSR, 101, 111, 112 

Bykovsky, Valeri, 159 


Cadets (Constitutional Democratic 
Party), 29; in Provisional Govern- 
ment, 34 

cadres, 59, 210 

Cairo Conference, 212 

Cambodia, 220 

Canada, 58, 111 

capitalism, achievements of, 54-55; in 
Marxian theory, 48, 49, 50-51; in 
U. S., 54-55; in USSR propaganda, 

22 


1 

Castro, Fidel, 129, 143, 197, 198, 198, 
199, 199 

Catherine the Great, foreign policy, 9; 
influence, 19; life of, 13 

Central Committee, 119 

Ceylon, 220 

Chambers, Whittaker, 247 

checks and balances, 99 

Cheka, 65, 107 
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Chekhov, Anton, quoted, 2 

Chiang Kai-shek, 185, 210, 212, 213 

China, Nationalist, 210, 211, 212, 213 

China, People’s Republic of, 6, 211; 
anti-American propaganda, 214, 
215, 232; brainwashing, 215; civil 
war, 213; Communist Party formed, 
210-211; Five-Year Plans, 214, 215; 
geography and resources, 203-204; 
Great Leap Forward, 215-216; and 
India, 217; Korean War, 192, 217; 
Russians aid success of Communists, 
210, 213; Sino-Soviet rift, 218-220, 
and Soviet Union, 210, 211, 212, 
218-219, 220; Soviets established, 
210; Two Chinas, 213; united front, 
212, 218; war with Japan, 212. See 
also, Manchu Empire 

Churchill, Winston, 92, 185, 186, 212; 
quoted, 190; 236 

Civil Service Commission, 244 

civil war, Russian, 36, 64, 66 

class struggle, 46; in Marxian theory, 
49-50; Marx quoted, 46; Stalin and, 
75; USSR today, 122 

Cold War, 189; and U. S. Communists, 
241 

collective farms, 95, 160-161; elections, 
123-124; social services on, 103, 162 

collective leadership, 83, 123 

collective security, 230 

collectivization, in Communist China, 
216; in Cuba, 198; of farms in Rus- 
sia, 71-72, 73; in Poland, 193; resist- 
ance to, in Russia, 162; resistance to, 
in Ukraine, 92; in satellites, 188 

Cominform, 189, 196 

Comintern, 180, 183, 210; and the 
Communist Party of the U. S., 224, 
225-226, 227, 231, 232, 287, 239, 
243 

commune, Chinese, 216 

commune, Russian (mir), 15, 20, 25, 26 

communism, appeals of, 56; and athe- 
ism, 104, 142-143, 171-173; com- 
pared with capitalism, 54-55; eco- 
nomic characteristics, 110; education 
for, 183-134; goals, 179; ideology, 
59-60; meeting the threat of, 251- 
258; and socialism, 42, 58; strategies 
and techniques, 59, 186-188; and 
terrorism, 65; and tyranny, 57. See 
also, national Communist Parties 

Communist bloc, 250 

Communist Control Act, 244 

Communist International, see Comin- 
tern 

Communist Labor party, 224 

Communist Manifesto, 43; quoted, 46 


Communist Party, Chinese (CCP), 
210, 211, 212, 213, 214; rift with 
CPUSSR, 218-220 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU), 88, 110-111; control of in- 
ternational Communist movement, 
181; criticism and_ self-criticism, 
118; formed, 42; importance in 
USSR, 81, 115-116; membership in, 
105, 116; program of 1919, 63-64; 
program of 1961, 106, 121, 123; 
propaganda, 76, 77; rift with Chi- 
nese Communists, 218-219, 220; so- 
cialist realism, 78; totalitarian con- 
trol of USSR, 75, 107, 115, 117; 
Twentieth Congress, 82; under 
Stalin, 75, 78, 79 

Communist Party of the United States 
(CPUSA), and American heroes, 
229, 236, 237; and American his- 
tory, 237; and American labor un- 
ions, 233-235, 245: breaks with 
Comintern, 243; candidates for of- 
fice, 226, 238; controlled by USSR, 
231; fellow travelers, 231; Fifth 
Amendment Communists, 245; 
founded, 223-225; and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, 230, 235-237; 
front organizations, 231; impede 
U. S. defense effort, 234; and 
Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech,” 242; 
and Korean War, 241; and Negroes, 
229, 230, 231; party split, 242; pub- 
lications, 229; renamed, 239; struc- 
ture and membership, 228, 237, 241, 
247; and united front, 231; and U.S. 
foreign policy, 230, 234-235; and 
youth, 229 

comradely courts, 107, 110, 167-168 

Confucius, 204, 205 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), 233-235 

Congress of Vienna, 9 

Constitution, U. S., 97, 98, 102, 223; 
Fifth Amendment, 245 

constitution, USSR, 97, 102-105; con- 
trast with U. S. Constitution, 97-99 

Constitutional Democratic party, see 
Cadets 

Control Commission, 119 

Cossacks, 24 

Council of Commissars, 63 

Council of Ministers, 88, 100, 101, 
105, 112 

Crimea, 3, 9 

Crimean War, 10, 14 

criticism, of Communist policy dis- 
couraged, 123; self-criticism, 118, 
125 
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Cuba, 129, 197-199, 218, 242 

cult of personality, 80, 84, 85, 123; in 
satellite countries, 188 

Curran, Joseph, 235 

Czechoslovakia, 186, 187, 189 


Daily Worker, 229, 242 

Dairen, 185 

Dalai Lama, 217 

Dardanelles, 5 

Darwin, Charles, 47 

Das Kapital, 52 

Debs, Eugene V., 224 

democracy, in elections, 67; Lenin re- 
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